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DISTANCE. 











BY MARY CLEMMER. 





How many leagues of weary land and sea 
Can place thy spirit far apart from mine? 
Can lure from distance dim some silen: sign 
To set my soul enfranchised far from thee, 
Afar from eyes that never leave me free, 
From tones that) stir my heart like mount- 
ing wine, : 
From Presence thralling as some dream 
divine? 
Alas! by night and day all stay with me. 


There is no distance—not fer those who know 

The silent countersign that makes them one, 

Whose thoughts are messengers that burn end 
glow, 

With love’s fleet messages the winds out- 

ran, ee ee 

Go sail the seas ! Go cock Ghkdiing wan't 


Beyond my constant heart thou canst not go. 


o 
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Wasuineron, D.C. 





REVIVING. 


BY TBEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


To revive signifies to return to life. 
Whun the Prophet Elijah stretched him- 
self on the body of the Sareptan widow’s 
lifeless child, and cried unto the Lord, we 
are told that “‘the soul of the child came 
into bim again and he revived.” There bad 
onee been life there and it had departed. 
This is the precise condition of quite too 
meny members of Christian churches. 
Their spiritual vitality bas run down so 
utterly that they have only ‘‘a name to 
live” and for all practical purposes are 
dead. A Calvinist would call this a spirit- 
ual declension; a Methodist would call it 
falling. from grace; it would be partially 
defined as backsliding; but, really, the soul 
of genuine piety bas for the time gone out 
of them, Very possibly the reader of this 
article may candidly admit: “ This is my 
case; this means me.” 

The core of your case consists in the fact 
that you have sep»rated yourself from 
Christ, the source of all true godly life. 
“Asthe branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine, mo more can 
ye, except ye abide in me.” In spite 
of this faithful, tender warning, you 
have put yourself out of personal 
contact and connection with your 
Saviour. I care not whether the indulg- 
ence of some evil lust or an increased 
greed for worldliness, or the benumbing 
influence of slow unbelief, or some other 
specific sin have sundered the connection, 
the indisputable fact exists that you have 
got away from. Christ. He. does not Iold 
his old place in your heart. His service is 
no longer.a delight and you shirk it. You 
have grieved away his Holy Spirit. Your 





name is still on the church register; but his 
vame is po more ‘‘in your forebead.” Other 
people cannot: recognize it there in your 
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contact with the prayer gatheriug and for 
a long time have deserted the room where 
it is held. Your Bible is practically a 
sealed book, and prayer, if still muin- 
tained, isa dreary formality. If you con- 
tinue to come to the communion-table, it is 
with an uncomfortable thump of con- 
science. You feel that you have vo business 
there and only come in order to save ap- 
pearances. Old Jeremy Bentham request- 
ed that his embalmed body should be 
brought in atthe annual diuner of his 
philosophic disciples—a rather ghostly 
guest; but we fear that there are too 
many such at the sacred feast which 
commemorates the atoning love of our 
Lord. 

If you continue thus sundered from 
heart union with Jesus Christ and go into 
eternity and up to the judgment seat in 
this condition, what hope have you? Our 
Lord telis us that the ‘‘branehes” which 
are separated from ‘‘the vine” wither 
away and are finally flung into the flames. 
This does not certainly give much encour- 
agement for your restoration to vital union 
with Christ in another world. ,If done at 
all, it must be done now and here. Surely, 
you cannot expect te ‘‘ enter into the joy of 
your Lord” in the next world if you beve 
no him bere, It ould | 
be a positive shock to you to be suddenly 
transported into Heaven iu your preseut 
condition. You are not meet for the in- 
heritance of the saints in light. My 
sagacious old Princeton teacher, Dr. Alex- 
ander, used to say to us theological stu- 
dents, very solemnly: ‘‘ Young friends, if 
avy of you wander away from Christ and 
die in that condition, I wil] not answer for 
you.” 

The time to revive is now. The way to 
revive is to put yourself agsin into close 
personal contact with him who is ‘‘ the 
Life.” The pale, motionless child of the 
Shunamite began to wax warm 4s soon as 
it was brought into contact with the form 
of God’s prophet. Its eyes touched bis, 
and began to open; its mouth touched his, 
and breath returned; its Winds stirred into 
activity when they felt the imposition of 
one who was penetrated with power from 
on high. There is only one being in the 
universe who can perform this service 


of recovering you to spiritual life, 
apd that is the Divine Redeemer, 
who died that you might live, and 


who sti}l calls unto you, with pitying tend- 
“erness: ‘‘Come unto me.” There is this 
difference between your case and the poor 
widow’s child; the prophet was brought to 
iis breathless form asit ley upon the bed, 
but the Saviour offers to bring himself to 
you. This vital process of reviving is part- 
ly Christ’s and partly your own, just as the 
healing of the leper was a joint act. Our 
Lord laid bis hand on the poor, loathsome 
creature, aud the contact brought instant 
recovery; yet, if the leper bad not come for 
ibe blessing and asked for it, bewould bave 
rotted away into his grave. So you must 
seek the contact or it will never come 
about. Of course, you will never do this 
as long ae you are perfectly content to be 
what you are—a useless, graceless, lifeless 
profesgpr, a cumberer of the ground. 
,‘‘ Repent and do tby first. works.” This 
‘ia. -Christ’s imperative condition, on 
which he alone will recover and restore 
you. 
1. No sinner is ever forgiven until he is 
jpeniteut. No backsliding Christisn is re- 





daily walk before them, You are out of 
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to life always sey thet the process of re- 
suscitation caused them sharp, shooting 
pains, and, if the process of your recovery to 
spiritual life is attended with sharp self up- 
braidiogs and a keen sense of sbheme and 
guilt, it wil] be only a proof that the work 
isa gonuine one. The most effective speech 
I ever heard in a prayer-meeting came from 
a penitent professor, who bad disgracefully 
wandered into sin until we had given bim 
up for dead. That erring man did not 
merely put bimself into contact with his 
brethren and make his confession to them; 
he put bis wayward, guilty heart into con- 
nection with the divine heart of power and 
oflove. His neighbors spoke of his recovery 
asa ‘‘ miracle” and it was just as sureiy 
an exercise of supernatural power as wns 
the opeving of the eyes of bliod Bartimeus. 
But it was the result of a voluntary act on 
his part. Like the blind map, he “ arose and 
came to Jesus.” What a thrilling spectacle 
it would be if into our prayer-meetings 
there should stalk a great company of life: 
less churchmembers, crying out: ‘‘ Lord, 
open thou our eyes!” *‘‘ Lord, heal these 
withered arms!” ‘‘Lord, be merciful to 
us sinners!” Thep should we see the 
Roller, tema, aod miracle pcygrat in a profounder, 
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Notbing short of A process of coming 
back to Christ with penitence and putting 
away of siv, of coming back into personal 
contact with bis divine life-giving power, 
can save you anu all others who have been 
lying in a death slumber. Sinvers stumble 
into perdition over such dead professors; 
but the Divine Voice to you is: *‘ Awake 
thou that sleepest and arise from the dead 
and Christ shall give thee light.” Reunion 
to bim is your only possible recovery. 
When your beart touches his, it melts, it is 
purified, it is quickened into new life, and 
a new affection masters it. When he touches 
your hand, it opens to charity, it works for 
him. Your blinded eye of unbelief will 
get anew vision wheo you begin again to 
keep his commandments. I never knew an 
obedient Christian yet who was tormented 
by doubts and skepticism. A new joy will 
spring up iv your soul, richer than any 
that money-making or pleasure-gaddings 
can afford as soon as you lay hold of duty 
and achieve some good work for him. You 
will become anothef man. Your heart, like 
the reanimated boy of Sarepta, will ‘‘ wax 
warm” witb a spiritual glow. Coming back 
from the dead to your Father’s house, you 
will receive the ring, the ‘‘ best robe,” and 
the welcome. 

A church in which even one soul is thus 
quickened by the personal contset with 
Jesus bas the first tokens of a revival. The 
only death, the only life possible isin in- 
dividual hearts. If you live again, your 
church catches a new breatb, opens a vew 
eye, feels a pew throb, utters a new prayer, 
and speaks out in one new voice. Re- 
vivals commonly begin m one or two 
hearts and the fire spreads. These are 
times of awful deadness and barren 
ness. Conversions decrease aod defec- 
tions multiply. A dying world needs 
living Christians, mep and women in whom 
Christ lives. Their influence is a salt; their 
example a light; their voice a trumpet; 
their prayers a power, Such will you be 
as soon as you bring your lifeless self and 
lay it against the mighty heart and will of 
the loving, ever-living Son of God, 





"stored until he is penitent. Those persons 





who have beev drowned and brought back 
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“THE UNPAITH OF 
DARWIN. 

BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 


CHARLES 





WuHEN great minds vanish from our 
sight bebiod the veil of death we sponta: 
neously ask for imformation respecting 
their final attitude toward that super: 
vatural life on which we suppose them to 
bave entered. The solicitude with which 
we press this question, even to the iguor- 
ing of all other inquiries, indicaies clearly 
our estimate of the significance of that life 
and of the solemnities of the trausilion 
which such minds have just experienced. 
We long to know what they thought and 
what they felt in view of eternity, becnuse 
eternity seems to us infinitely greater than 
time und because the place of the dead io 
that everlasting Jife is believed by us to be 
matter of far higher concern than the place 
occupied by them, however conspicuous, 
while they lived here. 

in the case of Charles Darwin such im- 
formation seems to be furnished in the 
brief leiter, recentiy published, in reply. to, 
the inquiries of a, young German, student, 
respecting bis position on the subject of, 
religion, This letter, written in the 
Summer of 1879 aud in a way apparently 
casual, is the Intest and almost. the 
only declaration of opinion which the great 
naturalist is known to have mace in bis 
closivg years.” Brief and cursory as itis, 
it speaks volumes; its terse sentences, few 
as they are, contain a complete revelation. 
Let us bear the conclusion of the whole 
matier, so far ss one of the most acute, 
active, philosophic minds of our time, apart, 
from the teaching of Scripture, cay pre- 
sent it. 

In this letter Darwin regards it.as a- 
doubtful assumption whetber the religious 
questions proposed to bim ‘‘are capable of 
being answered atall,” Not only does he 
suggest that he is ‘‘ very busy” avd ulso 
‘in delicate health” and is, on this account, 
personally uvable to give himself to the 
solving of such spiritual problems; he, re- 
garde the solution as under any handling 
uncertain and practically remands. the 
questions to the category of the indefinite 
or the inscrutable, He suggests, furtber, 
that “the habits of scientific investigation 
makes a mav cautious about accepting ang 
proofs” on such a subject as religion, and 
clearly implies that what is generally re- 
garded as such proof does not command 
the assent of scientific minds, like his own. 
In respect to the future life, he affirms in 
the same spirit that ‘‘every man must 
draw hisown conclusions from vague and 
contradictory probabilities.” There. is, 
therefore, according to him, no certitude 
attainable in the case. Religion is simply 
an indefinite affair, without any really 
scientific basis; probable conclusions are 
the best that can be reached; and the sub- 
ject may, therefore, be postponed or 
ignored , as unworthy of serious concern. 

As to the fact of a supernatural commun- 
ication made to map in order to his salva- 
fion from sin, Darwin is more positive, 


* Sir: Lam very busy andam an old man, in dell- 
cate health, and have not time to answer your ques- 
tions fully,even assuming that they are capable of 
being answered at all. Science and Christ have noth 
ing to do with ench other, except im as fer as the 
habit of scientific investigation makes a man cau- 
“tious about accepting any proofs. As far as I am con- 
cerned, | do not believe that any revelation has ever 
teen made. With regard to « future life, everyone 
must draw his-own conclusions from vague and con- 
_tradictory prubs«bilities. Wishing you well, { remain 
- your obedjent servant, Cuaslzs Danwm, 





Baooaiyn, N. ¥. 


Down, June Sth, 1870. 
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‘* As fw asl am concerned, I do not be- 
lisve .aat any revelation has ever been 
made. Here he speaks as if he had exam 
ined thé question, considered evidences, 
weighed probabilities, and reached, finally, 
a negative conclusion. Neither the many 
hints of Nature with regard to the possibil- 
ity or the probability of such a commupica- 
tion nor the deep longings of the human 
soul for clearer light respecting its duty or 
destiny are suflicient to convince bim. 
Nor is he moved by either the external or 
the internal proofs which the Bible carries 
with it as evidential of its divine origin and 
mission among men. Nor does he simply 
assume that this is a question which is not 
“capable of being answered” to our satis- 
faction. He answers it, as far as he is con- 
cerned, with a decided negative: No reve- 
lation has ever been made, While he does 
not undertake to solve the problem for the 
public mind, he is willing that the full 
weight of bis age and learning and trans- 
cendent abilities should bethrown privately 
into the scale, as decisive of the question 
whether the Bible is, indeed, the Word of 
God. , 

Asa natural consequence, Darwin further 
declares that “Science and Christ have 
nothing to do with each other.” Science, 
in his conception, is a scheme or system of 
truths respecting Nature, discovered by 
certain philosophic processes, grouped 
under certain definite principles and hold- 
ing their piace in human conviction with 
an authority which is peculiar, unquestion- 
able, absolute. Christ, on the hypothesis 
that there is no revelation, must be ruled 
wholly out of the field ‘of philosophic in- 
quiry. Whatever view we take of his 
person or his teaching, whether we regard 
him as fanatic or impostor, he does not 
come apywhere into the categories of true 
Science: The faith which he founded, 
however valuable for its sentiments or its 
influence, has, therefore, no philosophic 
right to exist. Science nowhere discovers 
Christianity in Nature ; Nature nowhere 
certifies to the peculiar verities of Grace. 
Science and the Christian Chureh bave 
nothing to do with each other ; they move 
and act on different principles and in 
wholly different realms. Religion, as de- 
veloped by the Christiaw faith, is without 
scientific warrant ; its facts, its teachings, 
its sentiments, its promises are vague prob- 
abilities, 

On the question whether there isa per- 
sova!l God, above Nature, its author and 
governor and end, the great naturalist 
says nothing. Rejecting Christ and the 
Bible, he must, of course, reject Chris- 
tian Theism. The witness of Scripture 
und of Christianity to the divine existence 
he will not admit. 
may perhaps assume that his position was 
simply agnostic; for, if his studies in 
Nature had anywhere revenled a God to 
bim, he would have taken in this letter 
deistic, as distinct from theistic ground; 
but his silence leads, rather, to the conclu- 
sion that, in his opinion, Science and God, 
as well as Science and Christ, have nothing 
to do with each other. Atleast, we must 
infer that, in bis view, the proofs of divine 
existence are not such as a scientific mind 
would pronounce satisfactory, and that, if 
there be a God, the fact cannot on grounds 
of reasou be clearly established. 

The religious faith of the great English 
naturalist is, therefore, simply unfaith. Re- 
ligious problems are hardly capable of 
being solved; probabilities concerning them 
are vague and contradictory; there is no 
revelation to guide us and Science utters no 
instructive voice; Christ and immortality 
are uncertainties; and God and his worship 
and service are matters respecting which it 
fs wisest to say nothing. The religious 
life,consequently, has no rational basis. Its 
precepts, sentiments, hopes are without ad- 
equate foundation and the attitude of the 
true scientist is one of silent indifference. 
Such is the position of Charles Darwin, as. 
indicated in this brief but significant letter. 
A few suggestions respecting it may be of 
service, especially to any younger minds 
who, like this student at Jena, are in some 
danger of being led astray by it. 

1. Was Darwin in any high sense an ex- 
pert or authority on the subject of relig- 
ion? The extent of his attainments in the 
sphere of physical science, his rare philo- 
sophic powers, his genius as a writer on hi, 


Left to surmise, we [ 





"the opposite attitude; when they indiscrim- 


chosen themes must be recognized by all; 
but had he ever employed his fine powers 
in the investigation of Christ and his Gos- 
pel, of the Bjble and duty and immortal- 
ity? Had he ever studied ques- 
tionsio any scientific way, such as would 
have qualified him to speak authoritatively 
concerning them? ‘We may justly ask, 
for example, whether be had ever! 
considered thoroughly the gréat fact of 
revelation; studied the philosophie condi- 
tions of revelation; gathered up the vast 
aggregate of testimonies to it; weighed its 
material, or contemplated it in its peculiar 
adaptations and in its amazing influence on 
the mind and life of the race? Is it not, the 
rather, true that the subject in this broad 
form had never seriously occupied his 
mind, that his absorption in scientific pur- 
suitsand his remarkable succes’ in them 
had diverted bis mind almost wholly from 
this higher: theme? Nay, more, had not 
the peculiar processes of thought requisite 
to success in these physical investigations, 
ns he naively confesses in this letter, made 
him “cautious about accepting any proofs,” 
and thus really unfitted him to receive and 
measure accurately right evidence as to the 
Scripture? It is necessary to state such 
queries as these and to urge them some- 
what, in order to remove that impression of 
authoritativeness which we are prone to 
ascribe to great minds, even in departments 
of knowledge with which we know them to 
be less familiar than ourselves. This letter 
is little less than conclusive proof that 
Charles Darwin was not an expert in the 
matter of religion. The fact of his incom- 
petence is manifest in every line. It shows 
itself in each opioion; it is painfully appar- 
entin bis final, blank, sad confession. 


2. May we not justly regard Darwin as 
representative of a class, and, on like 
grounds, call in question the authoritative- 
ness of adverse opinions announced by 
some other physical scientists on religious 
themes? There are excellent and learned 
physicians who are found to be poor meta- 
physicians, and, for this. reason, among 
others, that their devotion to the first class 
of studies or pursuits has prevented them 
from giving any serious attention to the 
second. Are there not some otber men of 
Science in ourtime whose absorption in 
their own specialties has produced a con- 
sequent disability in the handling of other 
topics, social and political as well as spirit- 
ual? Such men are rarely, if ever, re- 
garded by us as statesmen. We attach but 
slight value to their opinions on civil issues. 
Ordinary men, concerned simply with or- 
dinary affairs, often have better apprehen- 
sions of current questions and may present 
wiser and more fruitful conclusions. Have 
we any reason for expecting that such sci- 
entific minds would give up the time and 
thought requisite to a thorough considera 
tion of the nature, contents, history, claims 
of such a religion as Christianity is? And 
may it not fairly be inferred that a large 
part of the skepticism which is said to be 
current io scientific circles is simply the 
result of real ignorance, a proof of. the 
positive lack of that thoughtful attention 
which a system of faith like ours demands, 
in order to its right reception into the soul? 
If Charles Darwin had not investigated the 
subject so as to have substantial opinions, 
even on the matter of buman immortality; 
if the best that he could say was that 
Science and Christ had nothing to do with 
each other, so far as he could see, then may 
there not be, are there not other among 
scientific men, more or less publicly quoted 
against the Gospel, whose judgments are 
really just us casual aud superficial as his, 
whose conclusions are entitled to but small 
weight on a subject like this, which they 
have never really studied and toward 
which, in some cases, such men have ex- 
hibited decided moral aversion? 

8. On the other hand, is it not well to 
learn a lesson here as to the importance of 
placing our holy faith on what may be 
termed, in the highest sense of the phrase, 
a scientific basis? Much more is included 
in this than a general recoguition and appre- 
ciation of all demonstrated truths in physic- 
al science and the maintaining of a general 
attitude of harmony, rather than of antag 
onism, with respect to scientific theories 
It is a disgrace to the common Gospel when 
Christian men allow themselves to assume 


inately denounce all science, and condemn 
scientists as infidel, and fill the air with 
outcries of alarm whenever any new dis- 
covery 18 made in the of Nature. 
The wiser courseis to affirm habitually the 
certain, the essential and divine harmovy 
| between Ohristianity and all science, and 
/to set Oliristial theology forth as the 
scientio seientiarim, wait is ia fact. But, 
‘beyond all this, fs it not our duty as Chris- 
tian men to hold our Christianity, not so 
much in traditional or scholastic, but iv 
truly rational forms, as something which 
can be scientifically apprehended and scien- 
tifically unfolded and established? Would 
it not add immensely to the influence of 
the Gospel, especially over minds of this 
class and, indeed, over reasoning minds of 
all classes, if we were to be less technical, 
but more exact, less given to assumption, 
but more to demonstration, and were in 
this way to commend our faith more largely 
on grounds which sbould command 
thoughtful consideration and manly accept- 
ance? We need not surrender avything 
from the supreme claim that flows imme- 
diately from the Scripture, viewed as a 
revelation from God; but may we not also 
state that claim in such ways as will com- 
mend it, even on scientific grounds, to 
those who hear? We need in our day a 
theology that can give to every man that 
asketh a reason for its affirmations, a solid 
groundwork of rationality for its teaching 
and conclusions. We need a type of 
preaching that will concern itself less with 
the recitation of old formulas and more 
with the very practical business of 
persuading men. And, were this method 
of presenting the Gospel faithfully pur- 
sued, we may be well assured that there 
would be less, not merely of scientific skept- 
icism, but of practical unbelief of every 
sort to perplex and to sadden the Church. 
In a word, it coo, and it should be proven 
that Science and Christ have much to do 
with each other; that the Word of God in 
Nature and his Word in grace are essen- 
tially one and the same truth; and that 
they afe the truest representatives of 
Science, whether physical or metaphysical, 
whoin this faith do bring every thought 
into oBedience to the captivity of Jesus 
and bis truth. 

4. May we not learn another practical 
lesson here respecting the true glory of 
such faith in Christ as the spring of 
all holy character and the final crown of 
manhood? It isa pitiful picture which we 
see of “‘an old map, in delicate health,” 
who still is ‘‘ very busy” in the pursuit of 
his favorite studies and follows them to 
the last, but who doubts whether any- 
thing beyond the range of these studies is 
‘*capable of ptoof’—who waives Chris- 
tianity aside as an uncertainty, and goes 
down finally to the grave in the sombér 
conviction that the problem of a life be- 
yond the present is, at best, a matter of 
‘vague and contradictory -probabilities.” 4 
Let us hope that, even at the last, some 
brighter vision Mistied in upon the dying 
philosopher, to make our blessed revela- 
tion of grace’a reality to him and to 
transform death into something better 
than such a leap into the dark, as 
another among the great men of 
England once described it. It was 
Coleridge who gave us the equation, 
World—God=0; and the correlative equa- 
tion, God—World=Absolute Reality. If 
there be no God, no revelation, no future 
life, then this world, with all the Science 
thereof and all the glory thereof, equals 
notbing—is emptiness utter and everlasting. 
All Science without God is nothing. But 
if faith, with a wider horizon and a purer 
vision than Science possesses, sees a living 
God, and in him sees a revelation given and 
an eternal life assured, then though the 
world be nothing, though all its verities and 
attainments fade out of sight forever, still the 
absolute reality survives and the soul finds 
peace and rest eternal. Such faith knows 
Christ to be real and His Word to be true; it 
finds abundant proofs where proof is needed ; 
it rises from probabilities to certainty, and 
Christ becomes to it at once true Science 
and life everlasting. In the exercise 
of such faith, reason finds its own jus- 
tification; and, with such faith at the cen- 
ter, all the truths of Science fal! into their 
places and are forever harmonized both 





with Cbristianity and with one another, Is 








(November 9, 1882, 


is vot a grand fact that, though some have 






they have failed to 
other masters in 
discoveries, and, 
lighted to cast their hovors 
eternity at Hisfeet. 
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THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 
BY AMELIA E. BARR. 





Yorxsurnz is the heart of England, and 
the district embracing that portion of it 
between Bradford and Skipton-in-Craven 
is the heart of Yorkshire. To be lifted out 
of Glasgow at ten o’clock in the morning 
and set down io Leeds at four in the after- 
noon is one of the most complete sensa- 
tions left us. For the Leeds old Briggate 
isas flue a contrast to the Glasgow Buchanan 
Street as an artist could sit down and imag- 
ine. The latter isa cold, gray, solid granite 
avenue. Its wooden pavement makes liftle 
noise; the men onitare silent, business-like, 
and preoccupied; the women painfully 
proper, straight, angular, aod ugly. The 
ministerial element seems to ‘* hush!” Mam- 
mon, even on his own ground and on his 
own six days. Itisastreet of such awful 
respectability that mortals with Bohemian 
tendencies fee] an irresistable temptation to 
do something to shock it, 

With the influence of this Scotch street 
still upon you, imagine yourself set down 
at the corner of Boar Lane and Briggate, 
Leeds. There is not a house alike and 
every house has iis own character. Some 
are of that date when it was fashionable for 
the upper stories to step outa yard or two 
overthe under one. There are all sorts of 
queer entries and odd corners and courts, and 
narrow streets running off at every angle. 
There is a perfect delight of coloring—old 
red roofs, and white fronts, aod brick 
fronts, and gray-stone fronts; and some 
shops arg new-fashioned and have big win- 
dows, and some are old-fashioned and have 
the funny little béw-windows of a century 
ago. And thenames above these windows! 
Who outside of Yorkshire imagines people 
who are called ‘‘ Umpleby” ani ‘‘ Threp- 
pleton” and ‘‘Oddy”? Then there are 
jolly old market inns, with such signs as 
“The Pack Horse” and “The Wool 
Sack,” and they have short, wide windows, 
with scarlet geraniums in them and a vision 
of white caps and blue ribbons beyond. It 
isa noisy street, too; and would ebe, even 
without the long line of omnibuses and the 
‘‘guards” shoutiog with all their might 
each peculiar destination, varying the occu- 
pation with ‘‘asides” of a more personal 
character, as: 

‘‘If thou puts me down, thou’s getten 
mair wark ner thou knaws on.” 

**Say nae mair. I doant want to hear 
thee talk.” 

“Why wern’t thou at Armley Fair?” 

** Well, thou sees I Jost ma bull pup, an’ 
a fellow allus looks such a fool wi’aht his 
dog.” 

The street is crowded. The men are 
standing in groups, having a last word 
about ‘‘ yarns” or about their trip to Black- 
pool or Morcambe Bay. The women are 
not esthetically dressed; but oh! how 
pretty the girls are. How jolly and moth- 
erly those who are no longer girls. They 
nearly all carry a little basket, and, whether 
it is morning or afternoon, you may be sure 
they have been to buy some luxury for the 
table—fresh shrimps, or a Melton Mowbray 
pie, or some dainty of Yorkshire cake or 
pastry. And they are so good-natured 
Ask any of them where to find a place, 
and, ten to ore, they will torn aside and go 
with you to it. 

The next thing I sitioet was that there 
was almost as many “ chapels” in Leeds as 
there were “‘kirks” in Glasgow. If you 
wanted to direct a cabman, it was done by 
a reference to the chapels on the route. 
The gentry, asa rule, go to ‘‘ the Church of 
England,” but the manufacturers and all 
the working-class go tosome chapel. “‘ The 
people called Methodists” absorb about 
seventy-five per cent., I should think; and 
in the West Riding villages Methodism 
keeps a great deal of its old hearty char- 
acter. 

“I like to hev my doctrine warm off 
t’ backstone,” said an old Yeadon man te 
me. ‘There's noa ‘iffin’’ ner ‘ buttin’ 
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ner ‘andin’’ wi’ Methodism. It’s reet mak 
o’ stuff. It lifts up them as are cast down 
and it gives noa quarter tot’ Devil. Them 
as doesn’t like it bev naebody to blam’ but 
ther’sel’s.” 

Some of these villages retain in a re- 
markable mavner the spirit and observ- 


‘ances of ages long dead. They keep up 


their old fairs and feasts, neither asking 
por caring what pagan or Romish festival 
they represent. There is a queer little 
place, aboriginal almost, called Baildon. 
lt is only about five minutes’ ride from 
Bradford to Baildon Green. Then you 
must climb a steep bluff; and on this “‘ bigh 
place ” there isa most distinctive people and 
a Village just as peculiar. Every man (‘‘as 
he had brass ’’) has buijt just where and 
how it suited him. The formation of streets 
has been overlooked, or, rather, it has been 
deemed secondary to the sacred private 
right of doing what one likes with their 
own. To be “ Baildon” is to be sure of 
the sympathy of every man and woman in 
Baildovo. They trust each other absolutely. 
A shopkeeper, going away for a few hours, 
locks his shop door, but hangs the key out- 
side. Customers, who want anything 
while he is absent, go in and serve them- 
selves, simply rendering an account when 
the owner returns. Thus: 

‘*Jim Boocock, I opent t’ shop and got 
mesel a quart o’ treacle.” 

“* Ay-a, lass, that’s reet.” 

“Peggy Howath tuk a paper o’ ’bacca. 
She says it’s noan good; but Peggy’s wars’t 
to please ’at was ivver known.” 

‘*For sure; say nae mair. Fegg’s getting 
waker i’ body and more worrity i’ mind 
ivvery day.” 

At Baildon Feast there is a singular 
ceremony, which certainly reminds one very 
strongly of apagan sacrifice. Antiquaries 
tell us that on this ‘‘High Place” Bel or 
Baal was anciently worshiped and that 
the village derives its name from the fact. 
Now, every year before the Feast a 
sufficient number of oxen to give each 
housebolder at least sixty pounds of beef 
are killed. These oxen, dressed with 
flowers ang ribbons and led by the butchers, 
in their typical long smocks of clean blue 
linen, are met at the bottom of the hill by 
the whole village, and conducted with songs 
and triumph up it, to theirslaugbter. Fifty 
weeks’ credit is allowed for the Feast 
Beef and. the barrel of Feast Ale and 
every one, rich and poor, keeps open 
house for all comers. People from Otley, 
Genseley, Armley, Yeadon, etc. go to Bail- 
don Feast, freely entertaining, in return, 
at their own festival. Eating and drink- 
ing, though an important part in these ap- 
biversaries, is not all. They are famous 
for their athletic games and their booths, 
shows, etc., etc. 

But of all the quiet, quaint places within 
twenty miles of Leeds the most delightful 
is Knaresborough. It is a town after John 
Ruskin’s own heart, far enough removed 
from that “‘ railwaying, commercing, ham- 
mering, and clattering” which Carlyle 
hated so heartily. True, there is some 
*railwaying” in Knaresborough; but it is 
of the slowest and least obtrusive kind— 
seems rather ashamed of itself, in fact. 
The place has a glamour of old history and 
legend aboit it, but I scarcely cared for 
that in ils other charms. It may possibly 
be an old British town; it certainly has a 
castle, or the remains of one, which might 
win even Mark Twain’s astonishment. It 
owns the Dropping Well, and the birthplace 
of Mother Shipton, and the cave of more 
modern notoriety, wherein, in A. D, 1744, 
Eugene Aram murdered Daniel Clarke. 


Still these things are quite secondary to 
the charmed repose which is the special 
characteristic of the town. One feels that 
here they bave got beyond the reach of the 
school-board officers, building inspectors, 
inspectors of gas and water, sanitary im- 
provers, and all that vast personnel of the 
body corporate which makes the citizens of 
Leeds and Bradford wince. Here, if any- 
where, we may hope to escape the yelling 
of newsboys and the sound of the organ- 
grinder. Whether the army in Egypt is 
winning or losing, whether the Paris Bourse 
is firm or not firm, whether the Sublime 
Porte will or will not pay its debts, Kvares- 
borough cares not a whit. Dickens tells 
us of a littie country town where an assem- 
bly was puzzled by being asked the price of 


consols. That town, I feel sure, was Knares- 
borough. 

At Knaresborough you will find, also, a 
genuine old-time English inn. To the 
traveler, weary of the monotcny of exist- 
ence under the palatial roofs of ‘‘ Grands” 
and ‘‘Metropolitans,” bored to death 
with electric bells and other “latest im- 
provements,” there is something blissfully 
restful iv this old hostelry. The building 
is very ancient, the stairways labyrinthine 
and much worn away; but a dignified quiet 
and sweetness rgigns everywhere, aud the 
grilled sole and Yorkshire steak and lemon 
cheesecakes are calculated to throw 
shadows of regretful memories over all 
future entrees, releves, and entremets. ; 

Perhaps nowhere has the “Salvation 
Army” had more sturdy supporters and 
more passionate opponents than in York- 
shire. Knaresborough locked on them 
with disapproval and a very trifling inci- 
dent did them more barm than a far more 
reasonable objection could have done. One 
of their converts was ‘‘ holding forth” in 
a wagon and was so interested in his own 
case that he did not notice among the 
crowd the face of a patient painterto whom 
he wasin debt. But the man at last found 
his opportunity and said: : 

‘*T’ve heard thee going it like steam, lad. 
When's thou bahv to pay that Acchant o’ 
mine?” 

**IT won’t be interrupted by anybody.” 

‘Ta be sewer. Nobbut, its abaght two 
year sin’ I papered and painted for thee; 
and I can’t get t’ brass. How sooin will 
thy religion let thee pay, lad?” And the 
laughter that followed emphatically closed 
the meeting. But they hear but half that 
hear one side only, and the other side is 
a very successful one. Yet there is some- 
thing in the grand parades of the army that 
almost kills the sympathy good people feel 
in their less ostentatiousefforts. Yesterday 
I witnessed one of these triumphal proces- 
sions. It was accompanied by waving 
flags and three brass bands _ and singivg 
multitudes. General Booth, his son, and 
two ladies were in a handsome open car- 
riage, drawn by a fine pair of gray horses 
and escorted by hundreds of little children, 
singing and waving pocket-handkerchiefs, of 
every hue and size. General Booth is cer- 
tainly a fine-lookiog man, with a singularly 
good-tempered, happy face, and he seemed 
to bein the highest degree pleased with his 
position and his work. He stood up in the 
carriage avd waved his hankerchief to the 
children, while one of the ladies knelt on 
the seat and, looking over the back, cheered 
them on. I noticed particularly that the 
coachman and footman were in the quiet 
livery of a gentleman’s servants;-but the 
officers and band wore scarlet sailor Jer- 
seys, with ‘‘ Salvation Army ” in gilt letters 
on the breast. In Yorkshire their success 
depends upon the closeness with which 
they keep to old Methodist traditions; and, 
if a procession is singing a Wesleyan Hymn, 
men talking business on the streets or 
women going to market will pause, and as 
they pass join in the hymn, then go on their 
own way, their faces keeping a moment or 
two a light caught from something beyond 
yarns and beef and butter. 

And here I may assert from a wide and 
careful study of Methodist influence that 
Charles Wesley, the poet, bas done more 
for the permanence of Methodism than 
John the theologian. John had the mag- 
netism of: personal influence; but that 
passes away. Every one of Charies’s 
bymnus contains what Arnold calls ‘‘ the 
lyrical cry,” and the burning life of that 
wondrous psalmody, sung Suoday after 
Sunday by congregations full of faith, is 
imperishable. 

If you want to geta bird’s-eye view of 
Yorkshire character, I know no better 
place than a wayside railway station, about 
the hour at night when people are return- 
ing to their homes from business or pleas 
ure. I ‘was standing thus at Calverly 
station, one fine vight, waiting for the 
train to Bradford, and I could not 
help being struck with the variety of 
life around. The pretty rose-like girls 
and portly, respectable men, who would 
take first-class carriages, and the strong- 
ly marked groups who would take third- 
class. There was a party of colliers, 
sitting in dogged, ill-tempered silence. 





A porter told me they had been to a 
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coursing match and were returning 
cleaned out.. Chewing, smoking, spitting, 
as they pleased, they were barely peaceable; 
and any foreign element would have been 
like a spark on gunpowder. “ They wer’ 
babn to hev a fight,” my informer thought, 
Another party were evidently jockeys, and 
they smelled of beer and talked ‘‘ horse” 
with every profane adjunct. A third con- 
sisted of young men and women who had 
been at some “feast” and who were sing- 
ing a music-hall ditty to aconcertina. Near 
them were two rough-looking fellows, with 
a mild, melancholy-looking dog. Very soon 
the dog attracted the attention of another 
man, evidently a stranger, and he stooped 
and caressed it. Instantly the brute seized 
his hand, and his cry of pain and terror 
elicited only an angry and injured retort 
from the dog’s owner. 

«What's ta melling o’ my dog for? Some 
fowks is allus melling o’ other fowks.” 

‘*He looks foul,” said an onlooker, ad- 
miringly. ‘‘Sitha! what a face on it.” 

The owner was propitiated by these com- 
plimentary remarks, and answered, with all 
the pride of an envied proprietor: ‘‘ He’s 
agraod un. He’d rivea wringing-machine 
i’ bits if he nobbut got hold o’ it.” 

One of the prettiest villages near Leeds 
is Horsforth. It has been brought into 
considerable prominence this Summer by 
the discussion regarding it being the an- 
cestral home of Longfellow. The Rev. 
Robert Collyer, of New York, a Yorkshire- 
man dimself of the grandest type, has 
taken an ardent and painstaking interest in 
this subject, and we shall, surely, have the 
result in his forthcoming work on ‘‘ The 
West Riding.” Horsford is in Genseley 
Parish and at Genseley I spent some de- 
lightful days. Here I visited the sorrow- 
ful mother of the lamented Adalaide Neil- 
sop, who was a Genseley girl. 

In reference to Longfellow I shall only 
notice one circumstance. In Bradford, on 
the 18th May last; a rare relic of the fam- 
ily was sold at an auction of old furniture 
by Mr. Buckley Sharp, of Bradford. It 
was advertised and described as ‘‘ A Dower 
Chest, from an old farmhouse at 
Iikley Yorks.” The chest is of oak and 
on the top front rail is this inscription: 

“ We—once—were—two—we—two--made—one. 

We-—no—more—two—through—Life—be—done.” 
On the bottom front rail: ‘‘Comfort—ye— 
one—anotber.” The middle front panels 
are floral; but the center one has thése 
words: ‘‘ lon—Longfellow—and—Mary— 
Rogers—was—marryed—ve—tenth—dave— 
off—A pril—anno—dm—1664.” I was told 
the chest sold for a trifle, and I thought 
some American lover of such waifs and 
strays might care to huntit up and pre- 
serve it. 

Legps, YORKSHIRE, Eng. 





BUSHNELLITES REBUKED. 


BY E. P. PARKER, D. D. 





A FEw years since, the writer chanced to 
be looking through the library of the late 
Dr. Enoch Pond, and came upon ap old 
volume which contained many curiosities 
ot biblical interpretation, 

The book was published in Worcester, 
Mass., and, though its vame and its author's 
name have slipped out of memory, the 
recollection of one bit of fis exegetical 
profundity is very vivid. The learned 
author, who suffered no difficulties of holy 
writ to pass by unexplored and unex- 
plained, had come, in the course of his 
triumphant progress through ° Scripture 
land, to that passage in the First Epistle of 
St. Peter wherein the apostle alludes to 
Noah’s ark and says that ‘‘a few, that is 
eight souls, were saved by water.” Here 
he paused a little and gathered up his 
forces for the capture of that citadel of 
Baptist heresy by a brilliant coup de plume. 

The particular point of bis attack and 
success was the statement that eight souls 
were saved in the ark by water. Some per- 
sons, he said, might fancy that the mean- 
ivg was that of salvation from water; but, 
no! doth not the Scripture read ‘‘ by 
water”? (The Revised Version was not 
then extant.) Brushing aside the ingenious 
‘explanations of learned commentators, he 
proceeded to let daylight into the subject 
and to illuminate all its obscurities by the 
following explanation: 





The ark had been a long time building 









and finally stood on the ways. ready for 
launching. On every hand were the refuse . 
timbers, the chips, shavings, blocks, and 
other combustible materials of a great ship- 
yard. The ungodly people, who had all 
alcng derided Noah and made no end of 
fun of his ultra-niarine architecture, were 
now exceedingly angry. Noah and his 
family and all the animals had occupied 
the vessel, and a fear fell on the multitude, 
Presently-the leaders of the mob cried out 
that the ship should be set on fire and de- 
stroyed, and so Fdther Noah be humbled 
literally into the dust and ashes, The un- 
godly multitude hastened to carry out this 
plan. They heaped up the débris of the ship- 
yard about the ark, and, having made all 
things ready for a first-class bonfire, the 
torch wasapplied. Meanwhile, Noah had re- 
garded these preparations with some anxiety 
and, as the infernal plot of his enemies to set 
his ark on fire was discovered, the pious 
patriarch prostrated himself before Jehovah 
and, with all on board, prayed powerfully 
for deliverance. Just ds the flames began to 
threaten the ark, Noah’s prayer was heard, 
the heavens were opened, the fountains of 
the deep were broken up, the falling 
torrents of rain extinguished the flames, the 
deluge ensued, and thus the ark and its in- 
habitants were literally ‘‘ saved by water.” 

We bave been reminded of this luminous 
interpretation of Holy Scripture by sundry 
‘‘Jesson notes” on the Sunday-school 
lesson for Oct, 22d, in The Congregationalist 
of Oct. 11th. The subject of the lesson is 
‘*Christ’s Agony in the Garden” and its 
treatment by a distinguished divine is, in 
many respects, not pearly so common-place 
and jejune as many so-called ‘‘ Lesson- 
helps” are. But, in the interpretation of 
tbe most important portion of the lesson 
he rises to a rivalry with the aforementioned 
interpreter of St. Peter’s doctrine of salva- 
tion by water. Under his enigmatical cap- 
tion ‘‘ Red Lights” this commentator 
breaks forth abruptly in this style: 

‘* Busboellites had better not try to teach 
this lessson, for, if Christ made no true 
atonement, then he was a mora) coward 
and could exert no very potent moral influ- 
ence over men,” 

One finds diffeulty in determining which 
most to admire in this remarkable para- 
graph—its exquisite good taste, its Christian 
courteousness, its sweet insinuations, or its 
faultless logic. But, passing that for the 
moment, let us see what light this brother 
has to shed on a subject from which, with 
his red light, he warns away all Bushnellites: 

‘The great question to be solved is, 
What was that awful experience which the 
Saviour calls ‘ this cup,’ from which He 
prayed to be freed?” 

The almost universal answer given to 
this question by common sense, as well as 
by commentators, our learned friend 
brushes away to make place for his own 
discovery. He thinks that Jesus’s prayer 
was literally answered, and that the “‘cup” 
was actually taken away from him. In 
support of this, he quotes from the book of 
Hebrews where it reads ‘Who, in 
the’ days of his flesh, when he had 
offered up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears unto Him that 
was able to save himfrom death, and was 
heard”! Hence Jesus’s prayer was literally 
granted, and he was spared the bitter cup 
and saved from the death he asked to be 
saved from. Of this riddle the following 
solution is given : While Jesus was in the 
garden he realized “that his physical 
frame was in danger of giving way; .. . 
then came the crowning horror of all— 
namely, the fear that he should then and 
there succumb, and thus his earthly mission of 
redemption be frustrated.” Out of that hor-, 
ror and in that fear he prayed that God 
would not permit bim to die then and there, 
before he reached the cross. ‘*The cup” 
was his agony of fear and horror, lest he 
should die there in the garden and fall 
short of Calvary. He prayed God to spare 
him that failure and the anguish of it. It 
was a prayer not for deliverance, but for 
‘* prolonged life to meet pain.” 

Several totally mnd inevitably irrelevant 
Scripture texts are lugged iv to prop up 
this monumental singularity of wisdom; 
but there is one which the writer over- 
looked. It is found in the eighteenth chap- 
ter of John, at the eleventh verse, and is as 
follows: ‘‘ Jesus, therefore, said unto 





Peter, ‘Put up the sword into the sheath; 
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the cup which the Father hath given me, shall 
I not drink it?” But such a little text as 
this would not probably be regarded as of 
much consequence except by « Bushnellite. 
That ivexpressibly pathetic story of our 
Lord’s sorrowful experience io Gethsemane 
is told with such simplicity by the Evan- 
geliats that the meaning of the prayers there 
offered seems obvious enough. The way- 
faring man, though a Buslnell phobist, need 
not err theiein. We bave heldup to new 
publicity this far-fetched piece of misinter- 
pretation, that in the darkness of it the 
**red-light” reference to Bushnellites might 
be visible in all its lurid impertinence, It is 
doubtful if there is a Busbuellite under the 
sun who could or would put his name over 
such a bit of commentary. Before pro- 
ceeding to empty the “cup” of its im- 
memorial and most precious significance, 
and to fill it anew with a thin national 
fluid, colored with a few drops from mace- 
rated scriptural texts, this author lifts up 
his voice and cries ‘‘Bushnellites had bet- 
ter not try to texch this lesson!” and pro 
ceeds to insinunte that Bushnellites deoy 
that Christ made any ‘true atonement” 
and make Jesus a ‘ moral cowurd.” 

One thing is certain, they glidly leave 
to others the unwelcome task of illumin- 
ating Gethsemane witl the lurid glare of 
red lights and of emptying the bitter cup 
of our Saviour’s sorrows and prayers there 
of all their true significance, 

On the whole, the Bushnellites, so-called, 
are a peaceable folk, given to a quiet mind- 
ing of theirown business and content to 
be nicknamed after a man so great, so 
good, so full of the Holy Ghost, so blessed 
in the resulis of bis ministry and in the 
loving recollection of his friends as Horace 
Bushnell. They call no man master, much 
less him who would have disowned any 
one who should bave dared to call him so; 
but they are not ashamed when otbers re- 
vile them in his precious name. 

But they are indignant when a paper that 
professes to be the organ of the Cougrega- 
tlonal denomination copsummutes its parti- 
sanship by allowing such a gratuitous and 
offensive insult to thousands of Congrega- 
tionalists to appear in its columvs. They 
resent not merely nor chiefly the unpro- 
voked, discourteous, and impertivent slur 
publicly thrown upon them, but the indig- 
nity thus publicly offered to the illustrious 
name of one whose genius, piely, ministry, 
and abounding good influence in the world 
entitle him to universal reverence and who 
isa great light in our denominational his- 
tory and theological literature. If the time 
hus come when such a paper can thus allow 
the name of Horace Bushnell to be taken 
io vain in its columns, then the time is ripe 
for resentment and revolt. 

HARTFORD, CORN. 
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BY WALTER H. PAGE. 


Durning Primus’s imprisonment on sus- 
picion of horse-theft it seemed to be tuken 
for grauied that he was guilty, for the find- 
ing of the horse near his step-father’s lonely 
but and his sudden visit there during the 
night on which it was stolen were strong 
circumstaptial evidence. But on the day 
before bis trial was had his truant brother, 
whose very existence Primus had forgotten, 
was tried for stealing another hog, a 
swinish diversion to which he seemed to be 
addicted, aud incidentally during his trial 
he unwiltivgly confessed that he had stolen 
the horse. He was convicted and sent to 
the penitentiary fora short term of years 
and Primus, of course, was acquitted. 
His acquittal he considered vot as the term-. 
ivation of an irritating misfortune, but 
be chose to regard it as a triumphant viodi- 
cation of his character. It seemed as 
vothing that hitherto he had been thought 
un honest man and that he had been au 
honest man; but it was much to be proved 
innocent of horse-theft. In fact, it was a 
triumph. He received the congratulations 
of his friends and spent the first days of 
his freedom in boasting of bis charucter. 
He was very sure that, if a horse should ask 
to be stolen and insist on it with the most 
earnest neighing, he would »ersunde it that 
ite presept owner was not only its legal 
owner, but also its moral guardian, But 
after a few days he became hungry aud 


- 


hunger suggested work. He easily found | July, and his resolution became stronger | mg punishment for crimes that he had not 








employment, and in a week he bad almost 
forgotten that anythiog unusual had 
happened and everybody else had forgotten 
it. The trial or even the conviction of a 
Negro was nol so uncommon or so impor- 
tant an event as to attract general attention, 

But after several weeks of forgetfulness, 
one day Primus met bis young master in 
town and was told that Miss Lucy had been 
married. Great Cesar! he had forgotten 
all about it. 

** When was dat?” he asked. 

** July 14th—a month ago.” 

‘*Lord, lord! I wush I'd er bin dar!” 


Primus sighed and made an exguse to 
end a conversation that would ivevitably 
lead to. an unpleasant subject, for the wed- 
ding had been celebrated while he was in 
prison. No sooner bad he left young Mr. 
Thomas, however, than he began to re- 
proach bimself for his abruptness. What 
did Mr. Thomas think of his trial? Did 
he know all the circumstances and believe 
that Primus was innocent? This abrupt 
avoidance of the subject would leave cu 
upfavorable impression in the young man’s 
mind. It was an unpleasant fear that fol- 
lowed him for several days that both his 
young and his old master would lose con- 
fidence iv him, and now he was sure that he 
prized their good opinion much more 
highly than the verdict of the jury and the 
good opinion of the public. These reflec- 
tions and this fear cause Lim to make a 
firm resolution never again to join a 
procession of the League and, indeed, 
never ngain to be conspicuous in politics; 
for that unlucky prominence on the fourth 
of July was the cause of all his misfor- 
tune. He withdrew from the League. Of 
course, bis associates protested; but when 
he assured them thai his conviction had 
not changed, and that he would always 
vote for Republican candidates, his 
resignation was accepted. But he lost the 
favcr of his fellow-citizens in Egypt. 
Some even became his enemies, They 
hinted that it was believed he had stoleu 
the horse. Others were sure that he hud 
been ‘‘bought by the Democrats” and was 
atraitor, Brother Higgins, too, avd the 
members of the church became more cool 
in their mannerfand Miss Caroline would 
not now even recognize him. . Recently, 
one of the most popular citizens of Egypt, 
‘he was now suddenly become one of the 
most uopopular. On a sudden, toc, there 
had sprupg up in Egypt an arrogant aris- 
tocracy—a class of freemen—who loved to 
bonst that they apd all théir kinspeople 
were well bred and bad been owned avd 
reared by aristocratic mnusters. Now, 
Prinzus’s master had been an aristocrat; 
but the former master of Primus’s step- 
father, who was now the recognized heal 
of the family, was one of the most des- 
picable men in the county. Since his mur- 
tiage his step-father had frequently spent 
his Sundays in Egypt and had made bhim- 
self a socinl nuisance. To all these social 
misfortunes Primus was very sensitive, and 
he felt with pain that his hold upon the 
community was weakened. And now 
the political campaign was at an 
exciting bight and the white men 
under its influence were much less cordial 
than ususl in their manner toward the 
blacks. The few blacks who had declured 
that they would vote for Democratic can- 
dates were the favorites of the town aud 
all others were regarded with suspicion. It 
so happened, too, that just ut this time 
Primus was in the employment of a very 
violent and vehement Democrat, who was 
a candidate, with little hope of election, 
foraseatin the legislature. One day he 
asked Primus whether he would vote for 
him. * No, sir. 1 kinnot do so.” His 
place was immediately given to a Demvo- 
cratic Negro. His discharge for a purely 
political reason was aot commended by 
public sentiment; but, unhappily, public 
sevtiment hardly became aware of it. 
Primus had little to say about it and it 
was soon forgotten. He was not of an 
aggressive or vindictive humor and cared 
too little for politics to play the Inartyr. 
This was an excellent opportunity to re- 
gain the confidence of the League and of 
his political friends; but he was not in- 
clined to use it. In his despondency, he 
regarded it only as another punishment for 
his indiscreet prominence on the fourth of 


bever again to take paftio a political dis- 
play. 

. He was now out of employment and out 
of fuvor, and for the first time in his life he 
feared that he could not get work to do. 
In faet, he had Jost courage. He wished 
to go away from Raleigh and from Egypt, 
to leave his misfortunes bebind him aud to 
begin life anew. His old stepfather had 
told him that his young mistress had in- 
herited the old Thomas plantation and that 
she and her busband bad gone there to live. 
Primus forthwith sold his share of the hut 
in Egypt, where he had lived for so long a 
time, packed all his worldly goodsin av 
old carpet-bag, aud walked tu the old place 
where he bad begun life as scullion and 
cow-boy. It was the first visit he had 
made there since his emancipation. The 
old master had been dead several years, a 
portion of the plantation bad been sold to 
pay the debts of the estate, and the 
house und three hundred acres had 
been left to his grand-daughter. The 
pew owner had made many cLanges. The 
old hoase, now burren of paint except in 
spots close under the eaves, looked strange 
under a new roof, and the quaint, high 
fiont gate, that had once been painted 
green, did not harmonize with the new, un- 
painted fence. There were other changes 
that Primus observed more closely than 
tliese. More than balf the log buts, in one 
of which he first saw the light, were torn 
down, and only one of those that stood was 
occupied. Old “Aunt” Rachel still lived 
and groaned in that one. Since her free- 
dom she had never been a mile from the 
hut. It was said by the gossips of the 
neighborhood that she was more than a 
hundred years old, and she was the most 
interesting relic of the old times that could 
be found op the whole plantation. She 
never tired of telling of the births and mar- 
riagesand deaths in the family which had 
occurred during three generations. Al! 
these years she had kept her bed aud her 
stool and fed on reminiscences and scraps 
of food from the kitchen, She was spoken 
of by the local defenders of slavery as an 
exumple of the physical advantages of the 
system. Assoon as he was free, her only 
son had gore away, left her io her lone- 
liness, and had never-been heard of. In- 
deed, he bad almost been forgotten. But 
when the old woman saw Primus, she burst 
into tearsand began to speak of her son. 
He was Primus’s father! That was a new 
fact to him about his life, but not an im- 
portant fact. His grandmother ~ related 
it, and he heard it as a reminis- 
cence of old times; but her tearful embrace 
was.the only evidence that was shown of 
joy at the new relation that Primus bore to 
ber, and this was the result rather of the 
old woman’s weakness than of her love for 
ber son or for her grandson. About the 
truant son and father no inquiry was made 
and no solicitude expressed. Mother and 
son both showed the utmost resignation to 
hisingratitude aud absence, if, indeed, it 
were vot indifference. 

In the kitchen, too, there were changes 
that did not escape Primus’s attention, The 
old pot-hooks that used to hang down the 
chimney were not to be seen; for the spa- 
cious fireplace, in the corner of which he 
liad spent the greater part of his childhood, 
was filled with brickwork and a cook stove 
stood on the hearth. And where was the 
old hand-loom, on which his juvenile trow- 
sers were woven and under which they were 
worn out by bis mother’s and his mistress's 
cedar swilches? Although it wasthe wrong 
season of the year to seek employment on 
the farm, Primus felt sure that he would 
be given work to do; and tbe memories of 
his childhood and the relief from the upn- 
pleasant surroundings in Egypt and ip 
Raleigh gave him great comfort. Indeed, 
he loved the old place so much that he felt 
he had a right to expect a bome there. 
Just befgre night be entered the kitchen 
and introduced himself to the cook, if a vol- 
ley of inquiries about the people and 
the place may be called an introduction. It 
was a surprise to find out that the cook was 
the wife of his brother, who was in the pen- 
itentiary. She talked freely about her hus- 
band, declaring in ove vengeful sentence 
that he had shamefully deserted ber and in 
the next tearful sentence that be had always 








been an exemplary spouse aod was suffer- 


committed. She had twosmall children, 
the older of much lighter color thea the 
other; but they had hard'y been mentioned 
when the conversation was interrupted by 
the appearance of ‘‘ Miss Lucy,” as her 
servants continued to call her. 

** Don’ you remimber Primus, Miss Lucy? 
I’se come for ter see ye agin,” was his some- 
what embarrassed self-introduction. Her 
inquiries about his life avd her answers to 
bis questions about her marriage assured 
him that he was welcome. So, after supper 
(and Primus ate io the kitchen, with his 
newly-discovered sister-in-law), he knocked 
at the buck door of the ‘‘ big house,” and 
when “‘ Miss Lucy ” appeared, he asked to 
see her husband. Leaving his hat on the 
old stone steps, he went in and stood near 
the door just inside the library, transform- 
ing bis whole countenance into a respectful 

grio. : 
‘*T’se made many er fire in dat fireplace,” 
he said, with abrupt pleasantness; and then 
he spoke enthusiastically of the improve- 
ments that the pew owner bad mide on the 
place, predicted endiess prosperily, and was 
“ mighty glad to see Miss Lucy, whom he 
know’d aser little gul, so fine and happy 
er’oman in de same ole nouse whar her 
grandfather liv'’d.” Then, in a tone sud- 
denly changed from compliment to great 
soberness, he asked whether he could get 
work on the farm. At the recollection of 
his recent misfortuvés, Primus trembled 
while he waited for ab answer that seemed 
to be very slowly made. Did they think 
that he bad stolen the horse? His brother's 
wife may have told them so, to vindicate 
her own husband. : 

“Well, Primus, where have you been 
living and what Lave you been doing since 
1 saw you in town last Summer?” 

Primus trembled still more. His deter- 
mination never to allude to his misfortunes 
brokedown. “I'll tel} you all about it, 
Mara’ William, ‘You see, fust ov all dat 
white boy was impuden’ trash. I didn't go 
ter hurt him so bad, Den ’vout de hoss, 
you don't s’pose I done dat?” 

** What is all this?” rm 

Then Primus utderstood in an instant 
what anembarrassing mistake he had made. 
‘*Mare’ William” had never hegrd either 
of his glory or of his shame. He kuew 
nothing of. bis imprisonment and trial and 
had never heard that his brother was in the 
pevitentiary. 

“ Enny how, I’se tired ov dem bothersome 
polerticsau’ flue Niggers iv town; and when 
I hearred dat you was come ter de ole place, 
I seys ter myself, I’m gwive der and work 
agin.” A satisfactory bargain wus made, 
and Primus was to remain. at least, until 
Christmas, to drive the wagon und to do 
general work about the farm. 

After a residence of three or four months 
on the old plantation, Primus forgot his old 
troubles, and, having kept his resolution 
“never ter have nothiv’ more ter do wid 
polertics,”’ he led « very industrious and 
quiet life. Ia October the annual ‘*‘ big 
meeting” was begun at Shiloh, the church 
for colored people of the neighborhood, 
This mecting always continued a week and 
astentoriun effort was made to ‘convert 
every sinoer” in the neighborhood. One 
of the first ‘‘conversions” made was the 
* conversion” of Dinah, the cook, Primus’s 
sister-in-law. After two or three days’ 
* mourning,” Dinal enjoyed two or three 
days’ equally vociferous shouting. At the 
meeting ber “ Glory hallelujahs” were audi- 
ble above the hundreds of vuices sivging 
weeping, and praying. She was ecstutic. 
‘*In a dream 1 seed de great Lord comin’ 
toward dis sinnah, wid er blue fing, an’ on 
dat flag was er invitation for me ter enter 
dehebbenly shore. Glory! Glory! Glor-ee!” 
Even when her bands were in the ddugh, a 
week after her ‘‘ conversion,” Dinah would 
be seized with the desire to shout, and Miss 
Lucy had more than once to go to the 
kitchen to prepare dinner herself, while 
Dinah was enjoying her ‘‘shout.” This 
general religious enthusiasm affected 
Primus too. Dinah persuaded bim that he 
wasa ‘‘lost sinnah”; he recalled his wicked 
life and almost persuaded himself that he 
had been guilty of the theft of the horse; 
at any rate, the good Lord might think so 
and it was well to secure final relief from 
the remembrance, of his misfortunes. It 
happened, therefore, that on the last day 
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of the meeting Primus was ‘‘ converted.” 
He was not so boisterous as Dinah bad 
beeo; but he explained to the brethren in 
ao earnest way his chunge of heart and ex- 
pressed the noblest resolution to lead an 
exemplary life. He and Dinah, therefere, 
became brother and sister in the church, as 
well as by marriage, 

With this double relation and under the 
influence of daily association, is it wonder 
ful that they becarce very greatly attuched 
toeach other? But she was his brother's 
wife. Her husband, however, had shame- 
fully neglected her and bad become so bad 
aman and so ‘‘ wicke:!l a sinonh” that she 
could never associate with him again. 
Married? No. There was no record of the 
marringe. No marringe ceremony had ever 
been performed. In fact, they had simply 
lived aud been known as man and wife. 
Bhe was changed now. Her wicked life had 
been left behind her. Why should she and 
Primus pot be married by law and in the 
church? Two weeks later the prencl gr 
declared them man and wife, and the mar- 
ringe was properly contracied and 1egis- 
tered in the office of the county clerk. 

A few months later delegntes were ap- 
pointed from all the churches in the state 
to the church conference, « bich was held at 
Wilminzton, Naturally, Primus was_ one 
of the delegates chosen at Shiloh. He ob- 
tained permission from his employer to be 
absent a week and borrowed $10 from him 
to supplement the amount that had been 
collected to pay his expenses, and, ‘‘ the 
Brother from Shiloh,” he was a prouder 
man than as the banner bearer of the league 
on the lust Fourth of July. In less thana 
year he had eschewed politics and had be- 
come a leader in ‘‘a more nobler warfare.” 
He had passed from jail to the ‘‘Gin’ral 
Conference.” 

New Youx City. 











THE BISHOPS OF THE PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 
ON THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. 





BY W. R. MARTIN, 





. 

V:8ITING a book-store at Quebec, to ob- 
tain some works that should add to my 
knowledge of the politicnl and social con 
‘dition of the Dominion, my eye chanced 
to fall upon a li'tle volume entitled ‘‘ Manuel 
du Oitoyen Catholiqne, Ouvrage spéciale- 
ment recommandé par NN. SS, les Hovéques 
dela Province de Quebec.” It excited my 
interest, as promising an authoritative ex- 
position of Roman Catholic doctrine on 
many of the poipts in relation to which 
Romanists and Protestunts are most at 
variance. The expectation was not dis- 
appointed. 

The authority is shown by a letter of 
approval, explaining the origin of the 
book, addressed to the intelligent youth of 
the Province of Quebec, and signed by the 
Archhishop of Quebec and his seven suf- 
fragans, the Bishops of Three Rivers, St. 
Germains de Rimouski, Montreal, Sher- 
brooke, Otraw», St. Hyacinthe, and Chi- 
coutimi. In 1878 was held the Fifth Pro- 
vincial Council. That body formulated a 
decree on the liberty of the Cburch 
and its relations to the civil pow- 
er, containing these words: ‘‘ But, in or: 
der that, when occasion demands, the 
Church may bave courageous and Jearned 
defenders among men of the_ world, 
whether judges, »dvv-cates, representatives, 
or Catholic writers, itis very desirable that 
professors distinguished by their sound 
doctrine and able in literature and the 
sciences instruct thereupon the pupils of 
all the universities, colleges, and academics 
as exactly as possible.” In their Tenth 
Private Council ibe same fathers expressed 
the following wish: ‘‘ But, out of fear 
that iu the matter so full of difficulties, of 
the liberty of the Church, and of its rela- 
tions with the civil power, there may creep 
in some error, either as to the doctrive 
itself or as to its application, the fathers 
regard as desirable the publication upon 
this subject of a Mananl to be approved 
by tbe bishops, then adopted and followed 
iu ithe colleges, academies, universities,” 
etc. Hence, the preparation of the book at 
the instavce oi the archbishop and bishops 
of the Province of Quebec by “ priests 
versed in philosophy, theology, and canon 
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law.” Thearchbishop and bishops, after 
a careful examination, ‘‘ present it with 
confiience that it may be followed in in- 
struction, and that it may serve as a guide 
in the study and application of these prin- 
ciples, so important, so difficult, but, un- 
fortunately, so little known and so badly 
understood by a great number.” It is evi- 
dent that greater facilities of travel, in- 
creasing commercial intercourse, and the 
greater circulation of secular periodicals 
are having some effect in the introduction 
of ideas inimical to priestly domination. 
The attitude of our little treatise is uncom- 
promising enough to satisfy the imperious 
spirit of Laval. It is indicated by the 
complaint that “for too long a time in 
Canada the law bas been studied in works 
altogether impregnated with the principles 
of Gailicanism, Febrovianiam, and Josepb- 
ism, in a word, with Cesurism.” No such 
heresies find expression here. 

The Manual is a catechism, in which 
each answer repeats the question in declara 
tive form. The whole subject seems to be 
treated, so far as the limits of space allow. 
A prelimivary lesson explains the nature 
of asociety, properly so-called, its constitu- 
ent elements, final end, and principal obli- 
gations, The first three lessons consiler, 
first, domestic society as the natural and 
necessary base of all human society 
here below; secondly, civil society, or 
the state; and, thirdly, religious society, 
or the Church. The fourth lesson dis- 
cusses the pre-eminence of the Church 
over the state; the fifth, the independence 
of the Church in its relation to the state; 
and lesson sixth, the subordidation of the 
state to the Church. Then, before coming 
to the covusideration of the question of the 
relations of Church and stute in a concrete 
manner—that is, in the domain of facts—an 
attempt is made to define, first, the doc- 
trinal power of tte Church; secondiy, its 
legislative; thirdly, its judicial and compul- 
sory power; and, finally, its power to pos- 
sess and to administer temporal possessions. 
In conclusion, practical inferences are 
drawn,with regard to, first, the necessary 
union between Church and state; secondly, 
the mutual support which Church and state 
owe euch other; thirdly, the rights of the 
Church relatively to marriage; fourthly, the 
rights of the Church relatively to education; 
and, finnlly, the principal political duties of 
the Catholic citizen. 

We shall translate some of the most note- 
worthy texchings of the book upon certain 
of these subjects, 

‘*Is the Church a society to which allmen 
must belong to be saved?” 


‘* Yes, the Church is a society to which 
all men must belong to be saved; for Jesus 
Christ, the divine and universal legislator, 
has said expressly to his aposties, when 
sending them to preach his Gospel, ‘Go 
through all the world; preach the Gospel to 
every creature. He who shall believe and 
shall be baptized shall be saved. He who 
shall not believe sball be condemned’ 
(Mark xvi, 15).* Now, faith in the truthe 
taught by Jesus Christ cannot be professed 
outside of the Church, founded upon the 
Apostles, with whom Jesus Christ has 
promised to dwell even to the end of the 
world, and which St. Paul calls ‘ the Church 
of the living God and the pillur of the 
Truth’ (1 Tim., iii), The following prop- 
ositions have been condemned in the Syl 
labus (Prop. xv): ‘Every man is free to em- 
brace and to profess the religion which, 
according to the light of reason, he shall 
have thought to be true.’ . . . (Prop. 
xvii). ‘One should, at least, hope for the 
eternal salvation of those who do not live 
in the bosom of the veritable Church of 
Christ’ (Prop. xviii). ‘Protestantism is 
nothing but a different form of the same 
true Christian religion; a form in which 
mep can be acceptable to God, as well as in 
the Catholic Church.’” 

*‘Although Church and state are two 
distinct societies, both enjoying « sovereign 
power, does not the Church possess a true 
pre-eminence over the state? * 

"Yes, although, ctc.(+) because God, 


*The French translation is here translated. The 
textual criticism of the passage has not been thought 
worthy of consideration by the learned bishops. 
They should receive a copy of the Revised Version. 
The passages of Scripture in general vary consider- 
abiy from the same passages as given in our Bible. 


+ The affirmative repetition is omitted im trensiat- 
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‘who assigns to the powers which he has 
established the rank which is right in his 
eyes’ (Rom. xiii, 1), has raised the Church 
above the state in making the former supe- 
rior to the latter, iu its origin, its end, the 
very nature of its power, and the excellence 
of its means of action.” 

‘Is the pre-eminence which the Church 
possesses over the state only a pre-eminence 
of dignity and honor? 

** No; the pre-emivence which the Church 
possesses over the state is not only a pre- 
eminence of dignity and honor. Itis also 
a pre-emiuvence of verituble jurisdiciion, 
direct in spiritual things and indirect in 
temporal things; for, if the truth must first 
be recognized that, as Pope Boniface VILL 
teaches, ‘the spiritual power surpasses in 
digvity and in nobility the temporal power 
as much as celestial things surpass things 
human and terrestrial,’ we must further de- 
clare, with the same Pope, that, the tem- 
poral sword (the symbol! of civil authority) 
Ought to be subject to the spiritual sword 
(the symbol of the authority of the Church) 
in accordance with this utterance of the 
apostle: ‘There is no power that does not 
come from God; and all power that comes 
from God is well ordered by him’ (Rom. 
xiii, 1). Now the two powers would not 
be well ordered if the temporal sword were 
not made subject to the spiritual sword, as 
the inferior to the superior” (Bull, “‘Unam 
Sanctam”), 

“What are the things in which ‘the 
Church ought to enjoy an absolute inde- 
peadence? 

“The things in which the Church ought 
toenjoy an absolute independence are those 
that, by their destination or their immediate 
end, relate to the sanctification of souls. 
The Church, in fact, needing to bave its 
buildings, its property, real and personal, 
itsestablishments, public or private, in order 
to attain the end which its divine founder 
has assigned to it, it is necessary, also, that 
it have the free disposition of them, that its 
independence may be preserved, aud it is 
for this reason that all these things, mate- 
rial by their nature, become spiritual by 
their destination. 

“T> whom des it belong, in case of 
doubt, to determine whether a thing is 
principally spiritual or temporal? 

** The right to determine, in case of doubt, 
whether a thing is privcipaliy spiritual or 
temporal belongs to the Oburch, not only 
because the Church isa power of an order 
superior to the state, by reason of itsspecial 
end, but, further, because it alone bas been 
constituted by God the infallibie interpreter 
of divine revelation, and because it, accord- 
ingly, can alone tell men with sovereign au- 
thority the dogmutic or moral truths which 
this revelation contains or which relate to 
it. Pius 1X has then justly struck with 
his avathemas the following proposition: 
‘It belongs to the civil power to define 
the rights of the Church and the limits 
within which it can exercise them’” (Syll. 
xix). 

Lesson vinth treats of the judicial and 
compulsory power of the Church and 
shows clearly that the theory of the Inquisi. 
tion is not everywhere dead. Witness sev- 
eral of its questions and answers: 

“ What is the object of the compulsory 
power? 

‘* The object of the compulsory power is 
to constrain to duty by exterior force rebels 
against tke laws (of the Church] and to 
punish their violators with a just severity. 
By that means not only the observance of 
the laws and the execution of judicial sen- 
tences are assured, but also order, whev dis 
turbed, is re-established and the contagion 
of crime prevented,” 

‘‘What are the rights of the Church 
relatively to these causes? [Ecclesiastical, 
including causes involving faith, morals, 
the sacraments, worship, or discipline, and 
those relating to ecclesiastical persons or 
property.] 

“The rights of the Church relatively to 
these causes are, first, to force the faithful 
to submit them to it alone; secondly, to 
compel accusers accused and witnesses to 
appear before its judges; thirdly, to pass 
sevtence with obligatory consequeuces, 
subject to appeal toa higher ecclesias'ical 
court; fourthly, to employ the means of 
compulsion pecessary.” 

‘* What penalties can the ecclesiastical 
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them? 
‘* The penalties which the ecclesiastical 
tribunals can inflict upon the violators of 
the laws in the causes which are submitted 
tothem are of two kinds, spiritual penul- 
ties aud temp: ral penalties. The spritual 
penulties consist in depriving the culpable 
of the spiritual blessings of which the 
Church is the dispenser, in striking them 
with its censures and in declaring them 
unworthy of the responsibilities and honors 
which it confers. The temporal penalties 
consist in deprivation of the lawful enjoy- 
menis of life, of the blessings of forvune, 
of liberty,” etc. 
“ How can the Church exercise ite com- 
pulsory power—that is to say, assure the 
execution of these temporal penalties? 
“The Church can assure the exé- 
cution of the temporal penalties that 
it inflicts by striking with spiritual penal- 
ties those who should refuse to submit 
themselves to it. It could further do it in 
the condition of alliance with the. state, 
which ought to be its condition, in conse- 
Y quence of the assistance that secular princes 
would afford it, armed with the sword of 
which St. Paul speaks [Romans xiii, 4] 
for the defense of every right lawfully 
exercised.” 
“What must be thought of the celebrafed 
maxim, invented by the partisans of the 
separation of Church and state: ‘A free 
Church in a free state’? 
“This celebrated political maxim—‘A 
free Church in a free state’—is a very false 
maxim, not only in the sense in which its 
inventors take it, but in itself; for it is in 
the first place false that the Church is in 
the state, since it is a universal society, 
called by God to unite all pecples in its 
bosom. It is, abuve all, false that the state 
has vo duty with regard to the Church avd 
that Christian privces ure free to govern 
their subjects, without having to recognize 
and to respect nll the rights which it holds 
from Jesus Christ, ‘ prince of the kings of 
the earth,’ says Holy Scripture, ‘ king of 
kings and lord of lords’ (Apoc. i, 5; xvii, 
14). Here are some propositions relative 
to the necessary union between the Church 
and the state condemned in the Syllabuse 
(Prop. Iv) “The Church ought to be 
separated from the state and the state 
sepurated from the Church’; (Prop. Ixxviii) 
‘In our time it is no longer useful that the 
Catholic religion be covsidered the only 
religion of the state, to the exclusion of all 
the other forms of worsbip’; (Prop. Ixxvii) 
‘also that it is with reason that io some 
Catholic countries the law has provided 
that foreigners who resort thither enjoy 
the public exercise of their special modes 
of worsbip.’” 

Such are some of the most striking 
teachings of this Manual of the Catho- 
lic citizens, prepared under the auspices 
of the highest Catholic ecclesiastics in 
Canada, and introduced, by their recom- 
mendation, into all their universities, col- 
leges, and academies, They suggest their 
own comment, 

Harryorp, Conn, 
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Tue following is submitted in the hope 
of calling out really helpful suggestions on 
the topic in hand: 

A subject of very great interest is pushed 
to the front by an editorial in the columns 
of Tue INDEPENDENT. While criticising the 
spontaneous movement at Portland, which 
issued in certain definite pledges of 
doubled offerings .and sent ont along the 
lines the rallying call for ‘‘double the 
offerings of last year,” the writer goes on 
to say: ‘‘There onght to be some definite 
system of disseminating missionary intelli- 
gence, of arousing missionary interest, and 
of collecting missionary money. We fear 
the Jugubrious notes of the Missionary 
Herald will not cease to be sounded until 
such system is set in operation.” We do 
nol quite see the force and fitness of all 
this. For there is a definite system of dis 
seminating intelligence through a printed 
monthly and more or less through the de 
nominational weeklies. There are graphic 
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and reports, excellent maps, at little cost, 


a taking monthly for the little folks 
and Sunday-school concert exercises, 
which are nothing if not packed with 
information. And not a little besides 
is done by the preachers in the employ of 
the Board, and occasional volumes pub- 
lished like those issued by Dr. Anderson 
and the Ely Volume. 

Moreover, dependence is placed chiefly 
upon the pastors themselves, to whom 
these resources are available for their own 
preparations and some of whom we are 
aiding in special waysto meét the exact 
work they have in hand ata given time. 
We had supposed this to be in accordance 
with the wish of the churches, rather than 
that special agents should be employed in 
large numbers to traverse the country. We 
consider it infinitely better. 


These do not exhaust the possibilities In 
this direction; but they do indicate some 
method in the management of the Board 
and some success asa result. The annual 
meeting is a part of a scheme for arousing 
missionary interest. ‘It has the credit of 
being very potential with those on the 
ground, and the reports of it are widely 
read, as they are generously spread out 
before the non-attending readers of re- 
ligious and secular journals. Because they 
arouse, the special movements of Prov- 
idence and Portland to the grace of giv- 
ing were possible and actual and may 
break out again. And, if they do, we 
should no more think of criticising them 
than Mary’s devotion to Christ, when, from 
the generous impulses of ber nature, she 
broke the box of precious ointment 
on his head. The Board certainly does 
not depend upon such impulses for its 
resources, though it welcomes them when 
they come, They are not manufactured to 
order. Besides this annual gathering are 
very many lesser meetings in many centers 
duriog every passing year, and all the more 
since auxiliaries of the Woman’s Board are 
found in so many churches, with their 
annual meetings, and the greater gatherings 
which signalize the passage of the years in 
each of these boards, We only hint at 
methods of “arousing interest” actually 
employed and the use made of returned 
missionaries, often making their brief so- 
journ at home avything but a holiday. We 
do not say that much more might not be 
done or that what is done might not be 
better done; but it can hardly be said to 
be left at hap-hazard, 


So, too, of collecting missionary moneys. 
But here, again, it may be said, with even 
greater emphasis, if there be lack of method, 
the fault must, at least, be shared by 
the churches and pastors themselves, 
Lack of method there is; but who has 
the power to apply the remedy? Cer- 
tainly not the secretaries or the ‘prudential 
committees outside the churches to which 
they belong. They may counsel, they may 
print their views and suggest methods; but 
here, as, indeed, throughout, but especially 
here, anything and everything is con- 
ditioned in itaissue by the co-operation of 
the churches and, chiefest of all, of the 
pastors, Though it should be said that 
many a pastor is baffled, in his attempts to 
lead his church into methodical ways, by 
the people themselves, 

What we wish, even more than to justify 
the Board, is to call out really helpful hints 
on these three points. Nobody will wel- 
come such suggestions more beartily than 
they who are thought to be delinquent in 
these matters. Above all other considera- 
tions is the how to give greater efficiency 
to every department of the Board’s work, 
so tospeed the Kingdom the more surely 
and swiftly on its way. 

We cannot quite see that the habit of 
stating frankly in the Herald, month by 
month, how the funds come in, to the peo- 
ple whose servant the Board is in doing 
their work, can be outof place. The editor 


has not got the most expressive phrase 
wherewith to characterize it. We think 
annual howl rather more expressive 


than “‘lugubrious wail”; though this does 
pretty well for a fraternal characterization 
of a method adopted by every missionary 
board, home or foreign, that we ever heard 
of. Butlet us have the helpful suggestions. 
They will be welcome and, if practicable, 
utilized. 
New Yor« Crrr, 


‘thoroughly organized society, with state, 
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LIBER AMORIS. 
THE REASON. 


BY R. H, STODDARD. 








War do I love you, if Ido? 

Tell me that, and I'll tell you. 
’Tia not that you are are more fair 
Than other ladies whom I know; 
For the Sammer of your hair 

Or the lights that come and go 

In your radiant, startled eyes, 
Apprehensive of surprise ; 
Notbing in your bright, young face, 
Which is comely, I suppose; 

No elusive charm, or grace; 

What it is, Heaven only knows! 

I might not love you if I knew, 
For what I love might not be you! 





WOMAN'S NATIONAL TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION. 


BY MRS. M. E. WINSLOW. 


Tus organization, which has been the 
outgrowth or rather the crystallization of 
the memorable crusade of the Ohio women 
against the liquor dealers, in December, 
1878, has reached its ninth year, quite a re- 
spectable age for this country of sudden 
births and rapid growths. It is now a 





county, and local auxilliaries in twenty- 
seven organized states, three territories, 
and one district, besides many centers of 
local work in fifteen states as yet unorgan- 
ized; fully officered and with a general 
membership of over forty thousand, of 
whom 36,105 are regular members, paying 
dues of fifty cents a year. 

This great body sent its representatives 
from all over the land to hold their annual 
meeting at Louisville, Kentucky, October 
25th—28th. About one hundred and fifty 
delegates and officers were present, and 
were well entertained by the open-handed 
hospitality of the Blue Grass State. The 
first ‘‘Christian” church, ove of the largest 
in the city, was placed at their disposal, 
tastefully decorated with flags and flowers 
and well filled from first to last with an in- 
telligent and attentive audience. Many of 
the ministers of the city gave their personal 
presence and support to the temperance 
women, the leaders, by invitation, address- 
ing large audiences every pight in many of 
the churches. Public speaking by women 
is evidently a new thing in Kentucky, but 
the respectful courtesy with which the 
ladies have been uniformly treated is strong- 
ly suggestive of the traditional Southern 
chivalry. The newspapers have done the 
Convention full justice, publishing all the 
addresses and reports in full, and the Louis- 
ville Y. M. OC. A. has thrown openits doors 
to afford rooms for lunch, committees, 
etc., etc. 

The first evening mass meeting was held 
in the hall of the Masonic Temple, Mrs. 
M. A. Woodbridge, of Obio, presiding. 
On this occasion several addresses of wel- 
come were delivered, Rev. J. C. Morris, 
of the Ist M. E. Church, in place of the 
mayor of the city (who was upexpectedly 
called away), speaking in bebalf of the 
Christians and churches of Louisville; and 
Col. George W. Bain, well known in all 
temperance circles, as the poet-orator who 
did such efficient service in the Iowa Con- 
stitutional Amendment campaign, wel- 
comed the ladies in the name of the local 
unions of Kentucky. His address was a 
rare combination of brilliancy and elo- 
quence and may be found in full in Our 
Union, the official organ of the society. It 
was followed by a neat little speech from 
Mrs. SallieB. Chapin, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, accompanied by the presentation 
of a poetic welcome on behalf of the South, 
written expressly for the occasion by 
Paul Hayne. To all these eloquent and 
gracious words Miss Frances E. Willard, 
president of the W. N. C. T. U., replied 
with her usual and more than her usual 
happy combination of humor, pathos, 
and force, paying a graceful tribute 
to each of the previous speakers 
and the interests represented by them, 
and culminating with the statement that no 
other cause could have thus united women 
of such different antecedents, opinions, 
and prejudices. ‘‘ What we are trying to 
do,” said the speaker, “‘ is to sing the tem- 
perance psalm of life, so that peace and 
purity may reign, harmony arise out of dis- 


voice be aroused to crush out its greatest 
enemy.” 

The work of the Woman’s Temperance 
Union is as varied as the ramifications of 
_ evil produced by the evil thing against 
which it is directed, and it has been divid- 
ed into some thirty departments, each 
cared for by a special superintendent. 
The reports of these superintendents econ- 
stituted the chief business of the Con- 
vention. They were printed beforehand 
and placed in the hands of the delegates, 
ten minutes being allowed to each for brief 
remarks, suggestions, etc. connected with 
their special topics. Some of these were of 
great interest and elicited some good- 
natured discussions. Among these we 
note the dissemination of temperance 
literature, influencing the press, and the in- 
troduction of scientific temperance or 
the medical and hygienic aspects of 
stimulants and narcotics into schools and 
to the public—cognate topics which of 
necessity cover a wide area of the temper 
ance effort of the day. Juvenile work 
also claimed much attention. , Temperance 
schools; the introduction of the subject 
into the Sunday-school; boys’ leagues; 
young ladies’ work among young men; and 
for children, especially in the new line of 
kitchen-gardens, were presented. Reform- 
atory work, under the heads of evangelistic 
meetings, work in prisons, police stations, 
among railroad employés, among the col- 
ored people, and with the Various alien na 
tionalities resident among us claimed atten- 
tion, and so did the relations of the 
Association and its cause with the Church 
of Christ atid with the various societies and 
organizations connected therewith. Home 
and Hygiene had a special place, while un- 
underlying the whole lay the legislative 
question, which our temperance women 
have come to see is the only thing to give 
permanence to all apparent success in tem- 
perance work. Under this head, ‘‘ Prohib- 
itory Constitutional Amendment,” the 
formation of a third political party upon 
a temperance basis for woman received 
full ventilation. 

Among the incidentals of these busy days 
may be noted the letters and telegrams of 
sympathy and fraternity received from 
various temperance organizations through- 
out the country, as well as from individuals 
of note; and the ladies were further grati- 
fied by personal visits, accompanied by a 
few pleasant and helpful words from nearly 
all the city ministers and many from out- 
side the state boundaries. Among those 
whose words were as apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver may be mentioned the Hon. 
Mr. Tyng, son of our worthy and eccentric 
old Doctor, who said that, were Solomon in 
bis place, he, and not the Queen of Sheba, 
would say that the half had not been told 
him. Rev. Dr. Hobbs, in whose church 
the ladies convened, came in one afternooa 
and gaye an exegesis of St. Paul’s famous 
probibition of women speaking calculated 
to reassure the tenderest conscience in the 
audience. A delegation of five ministers 
from ‘the German Ministerial Conference 
came to bring the hearty sympathy and 
co operation of that body, and a letter of 
similar import was sent by the locomotive 
engineers assembled in the city. This last 
was brought by Miss Jeannie Smith, one 
of the ladies who has met with remarkable 
success in her work among railroad em- 
ployés. Perhaps the most thrilling moment 
of the convention was that when Colonel 
Hogland, who bas devoted himself to caring 
for newsboys and bootblacks, brought in 
a score of the little fellows, some with their 
kits slung on their backs, ove on crutches, 
to present a floral tribute to the temperance 
women and read a brief welcoming address, 

Bat all things must come to an end, and 
that is true of the long business sessions, 
the quiet, spiritual noon prayer meetings, 
the side meetings of departments and state 
delegations, the election by which all the 
old officers retained their places, the night 
mass-meetings, the music, and the lights. 
On Saturday, Mrs. Scott, of Louisville, 
gave a grand reception tothe members of 
the Convention and their friends. On 
Sunday morning Mrs. Lathrop (a licensed 
M. E. preacher of Jackson, Mich.) de 
livered the apnual sermon. In the af- 
ternoon and evening over fifty of the 
women speakers occupied the pulpits 





cord, and the mighty tide of the ple’s 
a 


of the Methodist and Christian Churches, 





and on Monday, those who did not 
remain for an excursion to the Mammoth 
Cave, dispersed, to renew their temperance 
work in their own families and neighbor- 
hoods. 
Brooxtyys, N. ¥. 

A 

MORIBUND STUDIES. 

BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


THERE’ have been good reasons for 
the prominence which has hitherto been 
given in education to the Greek and Latin 
classics, and equally .good ones for the 
change which is pow fast displacing them. 
The Greek and Latin have, until recently, 
been the learned languages of the world. 
Scieace, philosophy, and literature bave 
spoken inthem. All that was worth read- 
ing before the 16th century was virtually 
contained in these tongues. Scholars had 


.to learn them to get the literary treasures 


of the world, and write in them to get read- 
ers. He who read the Latin language could 
read the productions of al] countries, and 
he who could write in it could speak to all 
peoples. It was natural, therefore, that 
these languages and particularly the Latin 
should have a prominent part in educa- 


“tion; and the proportion of the period in 


which the world kept its treasures in those 
tongues naturally fixes the relative prom- 
inenee which they should have in educa- 
tion. Out of the twenty-five hundred 
years of Western civilization twenty-two 
hundred have been conducted in Greek and 
Latin; and the records of these twenty- 
two hundred years, containing the materials 
of our history, religion, laws, and evidences 
of development, make them sti]l more im- 
portant. Our modern languages, more- 
over, are built out of them, and our philos- 
opby and science (in as far as they consist 
in or depend on terms) are made up of 
them, and require them for their interpre- 
tation and impartation. They are insepar- 
ably connected with mankind and with 
our civilization and cannot be dropped en- 
tirely out of the solution of our intellectual 
problems. 

And yet the relative importance of the 
ancient classics is rapidly diminishing. We 
are daily adding to this end of history. 
Science and learning are increasing so fast 
that their great bulk is of modern origin; 
so that what is contained in the ancient 
languages is now many times outweighed 
by what is in the ‘modern tongues. We 
have every day less to do in Greek and 
Latin—less to investigate and less to com- 
municate. Nearly all the sciences have 
been revolutionized since they began to 
speak the verdacular; so that what is con- 
tained in the historic tongues is of little 
present use, except as materials of history. 
The scientific works written in Greek and 
Latin are all superseded, as are also in gen- 
eral those in philosophy and religion. What 
little remains that is not obsolete is mostly 
in polite literature—poetry, rhetoric, and 
belles lettres—which can be readily had in 
translations (better than the student can 
make for himself) or exchanged for some- 
thing as good in the vernacular. So much 
new and better bas been written in modern 
times that a good education does not re 
quire the avcient classics at all. We are 
rapidly rendering ourselves independent of 
the past. A greater and entirely self- 
sufficient civilization bassprung upio mod- 
ern times, complete in literature, science, 
and philosophy. Nearly all the great dis- 
coveries have been mace in the last hundred 
years. He who would learn anything must 
read chiefly modern books and periodicals. 
Everything has been rethought and re- 
arranged, making antiquity entirely anti- 
quated. Many of the sciences were not 
even known when science was yet in its 
Latin dress, as Geology, Microscopy, and 
Sociology; while the rest, like Chemistry, 
Astronomy, and Medicine, have all been 
put on new bases. 

All this, with the further fact that we are 
gradually loosening the sciences from lan- 
guages and rendering them more independ- 
ent of their terms, makes the study of 
Greek and Latin less imperative. Having 
less need of them than formerly to get what 
is known, we have so much more now to 
learn that we cannot give as much time to 
matters of a given importance. When 
science was very little, as in the Dark Ages, 
men could fairly learn it all and have much 
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time left for languages. Now that it has 
multiplied many times, it puts out of all pro- 
portion the old relations of the studies. 
Science becomes a mountain and language 
diminishea to a mole-hill in comparison. 
New worlds, nations, and interests, opening 
up in great dimensions, call away the 
energies of the people; while new duties are 
required for which the old languages 
furnish no qualification. Accordingly, 
more of our time must be given to other 
subjects, and the ancient tongues, if not 
dropped, must, at least, be greatly cut down 
in their claims. 

The proper solution of the classical ques- 
tion is thet the ancient tongues and the 
lore contained in them should be madejshe 
subject of the specialists, like Egyptian an- 
tiquities and military fortifications,and cease 
to be a sina gua nonof general education. 
While we cannot give them up as studies, 
we should hand them over to a small class 
for professional investigation, instead of 
burdening all the people with them as ele- 
mentary studies. The average “classical” 
student now knows so little of Greek and 
Latin that he is unfit for any investigation 
in them, while the antiquarian and philol- 
ogist, who are to give them special atten- 
tion, do not get, in the training which is 
common to all, a sufficient basis on which 
to build as a specialist. At present not one 
in a dozen who studies those languages gets 
any perceptible benefit from them, the 
general student needing less and the special- 
ist more education in order to have neither 
waste nor inadequacy. 

As to the question of mental discipline, 
it is enough, perhaps, to say that, in the 
rapid multiplication of our subjects of 
study and their details, with the pew 
sciences aud facts opened up in such un 
precedented numbers, there is enough to 
exercise the memory and discipline the 
reason, without spending years on subjects 
that are otherwise nearly useless. To say 
nothing of the German and French lav- 
guages, which, as the treasuries of modern 
science, are every day becoming more im- 
portant (just asthe Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, from ceasing to be such, are becom- 
ing less important), the spelling of our own 
language furnishes all the tax the youthful 
memory needs (if it needs any gymuastics 
of that kind), The combinations of chem- 
istry and the facts of history, with the 
problems of politics and inventions, fur- 
nish all the additional materials either for 
the memory or for conjecture in making 
combinations that the classics furnish. It 
is, doubtful, moreover, whether an exercise 
of either memory or reason in matters not 
in the line of our general studies and work 
is highly beneficial. It is much«better to 
exercise the mind in getting useful infor-_ 
mation than in getting what is useless. It 
adopts and qualifies it for what it has to do 
far more than do those studies which are 
so remote from our life work, as are the 
dead languages. A lawyer will be better 
qualified for his profession by training his 
memory and judgment in the intricacies of 
the law than in involved sentences in a 
half-known tongue. A scientist will be bet- 
ter qualified for his work by training his 
memory on facts than on words, and by 
learning the combinations of the elements 
than the combinations of the parts of 
speech. 


Cuicaao, ILL. 


Biblical Research, 


In the ** Theologische Studien aus Wiirttemberg,» 
1882, [I, pp. 135—140, Dr. Daniel Vélter, of 
Tiibingen, calls attention to the points of simi- 
larity between the passages Acts ii, combined 
with Acts v, 12—42, and Acts ili, 1, iv, 31. These 
offer, according to him, two separate accounts 
of the same events Acts ii, corresponding to 
Acts iv, 31. In each case the apostles are 
in Solomon’s porch (iii, 11; v, 12); in one ac- 
count only Peter and John are named (iii, 1), 
in the other all the apostles (vy, 12); in each 
case sick are healed, although the one account 
speaks of one particular sick man, the other 
of an indefinite number. In each case the 
multitude comes together, and the first ac- 
counts of a speech made before it by Peter, 
of which the second account says voth- 
ing. In each case the apostles are arrested 
by the Sadduceean party and -in each case 
they are to be kept in prison over night, in 
order to be placed before the Sanhedrim the next 
day. Ancording to one account, they remain in 

















the prison; according to the other, they are 
freed during the night by an angel and must 
be brought from the Temple the next morning. 
In each case, Peter addresses the Sanbedrim, 


forth, a deliberation is held, on which occasion 
in the second account Gamaliel makes a speech. 
In each case the result of the deliberation is 
the same—the forbidding the apostle to preach 
Jesus publicly. In each case the apostles, 
after being led in again aud after hearing 
the decision, are set free, only that the 
second account tells of a preceding scourg- 
ing of the apostles. These two accounts are, 
Volter thinks, drawn by the writer of Acts 
from two different sources and placed in rela- 
fion to each other, as though they dealt with 
separate occurrences. There are various diffi- 
culties in the way of this theory; but the 
author touches an interesting point in treat- 
ing of Pentecost and the outpouring of the 
Spirit. The original account he conceives to 
. be in Acts iv, 31, and ke believes the account 
in Acta li to be a second account, with addi- 
tions. The most remarkable point, however, 
is that a certain convection can be traced be- 
tween the outpouring of the Spirit in cloven 
tongues of flre, which enabled the disciples to 
speak with tongues iotelligible to all nations 
and the Jewish stories about the giving of the 
law at Sinai. The Jews believed that the law 
at Sinai was given at Pentecost, and the day was 
in later times celebrated as the anniversary 
thereof, in addition to its proper character as 
a harvestthanksgiving. It would seem, then, 
that the writer of this account of the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit placed it upon Pentecost in 
order to give it an authoritative relation 
to the law, although the disciples, 
according to the view in Jobn xx, 21, 
had already received the Spirit, and it 
would have naturally become effectual in the 
working of the apostles so soon as Christ rose, 
Philo declares that at the giving of thé law on 
Sinai the voice of a trumpet sounded from 


heaven, which may well have been heard to the 
very extremities of the universe, so that even 
those who were not present should have their 
attention called to the occurrence of great 
events, nothing being greater or more useful 
than general laws. The Jews appear to have 
joined to this the idea that the law itself was 
thus audibly promulgated to all people, and 
Philo, in another passage, relates that a dread- 
ful voice sounded forth from the heavenly 
stream of fire, the flame articulating itself into 
the speech, which was peculiar to the listeners, 
This Volter then applies tothe cloven tongues 
of fire which appeared upon the disciples, and 
ealls attention to the point that here the 
writer deals with the words of those who 
“speak with tongues,’’ as though the direct 
utterances of the disciples were directly 
understood by the hearers, whereas it is gen- 
erally conceded by scholars that the utter- 
ances of those who spoke with tongues were 
ecstatic and inarticulate sounds, which had to 
be interpreted. The true account Véilter 
would find in Actsiv, $1. In each the whole 
Church is assembled in one place ; in each the 
Holy Ghost comes upon it, showing its presence 
by external signs ; and in each the result is the 
free and enthusiastic preaching of the Gospel. 


.---One of the pathways leading northeast- 
ward from Jerusalem, brought to light by the 
recent survey and laid down on the new map, 
is regarded by Mr. Trelawney Saunders as 
probably the one taken by King David in his 
flight from the city on the occasion of Absa- 
lom’s treason (II Sam. xy, xvi). It is the 
track passing over the upper part of the Brook 
Kedron and the northero part of the Mount of 
Olives, to An&té, ’Almit, and WaAdi. Farah. 
Among the well-known fastnesses of WaAdi 
Farah David may have taken temporary shelter, 
before he hurried on to the Jordan and Gilead. 
David’s intention to take this route appears to 
bave become known to Mephibosheth, who 
anticipated the entrance of David and his 
forces into the neighborhood of his patrimonial 
estate around Jeba (Gibeah of Saul), by send- 
ing a present, which the king met “a little 
past the top of the hill’ (Olives), but which, 
however, the latter refused to accept, in con- 
sequence of eliciting from Ziba his master’s 
intention to intrigue for the restoration of 
bimself to the throne which his father had 
lost and for which David had to struggle. 
Possibly this rebuff became known to Shimei 
at Bahurim (’Almit), and excited the anger 
which he displayed along the hillside, without 
regard to his own safety, as David went either 
toward W4di Farah or toward Hizmeh. The 
latter seems more probable, because, while 
David’s immediate object was shelter for the 
moment among the natural fastnesses of the 
wilderness, his destination, in the event of re- 
ceiving unfavorable intelligence, was Maha- 
paim, in the north of Gilead. This temporary 
shelter might well have been found by bim 
amid the rocks on the east of Jeba and south 
of Mukbmas, from which his former friend, 
Jonathan, had expelled the Philistines, This 
natural fortress lies three miles beyond ’Almit 
and fifteen west of the Jordan and is provided 
with a direct and main road to the fords. At 
this point he received the unfavorable advice 
to leave “‘this night, and pass quickly over the 
water’’ (II Sam. xvii, 15, 21), and he accom- 
plished the march before daylight. Had the 
more direct route to Gilead been taken, over 
Jordan at Gisr Damieh and the lower part of 
the River Jabbok, it could not have been com- 
pleted in a night by any body of armed men, 





the distance being nearly thirty miles. 
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and in each case, after the apostles are put 





Sanitary 


MALARIA AND ITS CAUSES. 





Amone our American people there is so 
much of chronic ailment that it bebooves us 
to be very careful to call diseases by their 
right names. The term malaria has come to 
be a very confusing term, because it is the 
cognomen for an almost endless variety of 
complaints. One of the first steps, therefore, 
toward correctness of diagnosis is for us to 
be able to separate it from otber influences 
and then to seek out the causes of its prev- 
alence. The element of periodicity is so 
marked in all that class of fevers and of 
neuralgias, properly designated by this name, 
that there ought not to be so much confusion. 
Next in importance to this recognition is a 
recognition of the causes that produce it, 
While it istrue of malaria as it is of scarlet 
fever, small-pox, and all zymotic diseases that 
the specific particle, asa rule, escapes detec- 
tion, it bas been regarded as quite possible 
to indicate the circumstances which fa- 
vor the development of the disease in 
persons. So far as external surroundings 
are concerned, low and marsby places and un- 
drained lands are specified as tending to pro- 
duce or foster the disease. It is not that all 
moist places tend to malaria; but it is that 
organic vegetable matter, stagnant water, and 
varying degrees of heat tend to develop or 
produce an influence which affects the vitality 
of human beings, so as to cause chills and fever 
and their allied ailments. From the fact that 
some places apparently of this character seem 
partially exempt, others have adopted the view 
that, while such places are cultured places, all 
do not have the seed, germ, spore, or particle 
which is the specific entity that starts the 
abnormal condition. Hence, we have the crypt- 
ogamic and germ and otber theories, while now 
and then some one attaches especial impor- 
tance to the predisposing agency of the indi- 
viduals. But, if your readers had been present 
at the recent mill-dam trial in Pittsfield, Mass., 
they would have found that a trial can draw 
out the strangest vagaries of statement, An 
expert has sometimes been called a “ sworn 
advocate.”’ It did really seem as if some of 
them had been sworn to advocate the side on 
which they were summoned, at all bazards. 
It was declared tbat malaria, like cholera, isa 
traveling epidemic, which, like the wind, 
bloweth where it listeth ; that stagnant water, 
unused and decaying organic materia), and 
heat have nothing to do with it; that it is an 
invisible spirit, that defies conditions, and so 
can neither be altered nor abated. Thestrange 
point was made that, if it isendemic in a place, 
drainage may do good; but that, if it is ept- 
demic, no care of earth or soil or water will 
have apy influence. Although admitted that 
it usually appears on the banks of streams or 
low, obstructed channels of rivers, its appear- 
ance on hillsides was not attributed to the ris- 
ing mist; but to visitations from the lower 
Atlantic coast. It was called a part of a 
malarial wave that from time to time sweeps 
over the land, careless of locality and causing 
men to shake and quake, with no hope of pro- 
tection by any buman means. No one can 
realize how unclassified incidents can be 
marshaled into exceptions and _ great 
rules and laws of physical evidence sus- 
pended until such a trial as this is 
attended. Notwithstanding some of the wit- 
pesses were on record in writing as to 
recent opinions. the somersaults were worthy 
of a politica] acrobat. Nevertheless, there are 
some things which are true. Fever and ague 
has steadily diminished before every sustained 
system of drainage in those regions where it 
once largely prevailed. The English Local 
Government Board furnishes specific evidence 
on these points so accurate and so long tested 
as to defy denial. It isso much the common 
belief of medical observers that no medical 
professor of theory and practice in America 
who lecturesto fifty students teaches any other 
doctrine. Neymeyer and Zeimssen, in Germany; 
Watson and Reynolds, in Great Britain; and 
Arlson, Wood, Flint, Bartholow, Bartlett, 
Loomis, Clark, and such like in America ac 
cept this as thetruth. Yet we are told that they 
do this because they are book men and fall in 
the rut of old beliefs. The facts are too seri- 
our, thus, to be trifled with. Our country, with 
its rich vegetation, so often unappropriated, its 


stagnant waters made so by buman art, and its. 


days and months of extreme heat, cannot 
afford to be in doubt as to conditions 
that involve more of impaired vitality than 
any other wide-reaching cause. Let the peo- 
ple well understand that the authorities among 
doctors are not disagreed to any perplexing 
extent. This is the view which explains the 
largest number of facts and explains them 
satisfactorily to those who will take accurate 
pains to classify all exceptions. If we know 
one thing in sanitary study, it is that thorough 
and efficient drainage and the using up og 


best defense against the production of malaria. 
So long as this is imperfect we must study the 
means of preventing undue exposure—the 
action of propbylactics and that personal care 
of the human system which fortifies it most 
against disease. 


Hine Arts. 


THE ACADEMY: AUTUMN EXHI 
BITION. 


Ports have long sang Autumn as the melan- 
cholly season of the year, and now it is the 
turn of art critics, who by stress of circam- 
stance are forced to visit the Academy. To 
say that the exhibition there is wholly bad 
is almost as far from the truth as it 
would be to say that it was wholly 
good, Itis, as a whole,a veryeven display 
of monotonous mediocrity. The bad painters 
have not done their worst nor the good 
painters their best, One exhibition a year 
was as much as the Academy could 
well bear. Two exhibitions is a strain too 
much forthe strength of the Society. The 
artists who have been away all Summer in 
studying Nature have not had time enough to 
study their studies in order to make pictures 
ofthem., The artists who never study Nature 
and are always ready bave plenty of pictures 
in the exhibition. In the whole exhibition 
there are no surprises, nothing to excite en- 
thusiasm. Itis an exbibition of the provin- 
cia) tone, as if every artist took the first thing 
at hand and sent it along. But there aresome 
good things. Blum has never, perhaps, done 
better work than is shown in his Spanish 
Water Carriers. It was a time of plenty, a 
corn-in-Egypt time to Blum, when be went to 
Spain. The'skies, the people, the life suited 
his brush. There is the warmth of Spanish 
life in his pictures, admirable local coloring, 
and the happy-go-easy dash that forms the re- 
verse of the sweet-doing- nothing Andelusian 
life. Wherever thou wast born, ob! spark- 
ling Blum, thou should’st have been a Span- 
fard. There is the Bolero in thy painting. 
His color is sparkling, but well managed and 
does not fatigue one. 

There has been much expectation among 
connoisseurs of good things from the brush 
of Douglas Volk. He has made some pictures 
that were full of poetry and his technique 
has been formed according to best methods; 
but his “* Future Poet,” in the Academy, does 
not amount to much. It fs a kind of an in- 
cipfent Oscar Wilde, who, notwithstanding 
the danger of such a process, takes his poet’s 
light to a hay-mow and there indulges in 
affectation. The child is a prig, and that is 
bad enough, even if his eyes had not been out 
of drawing. The color is thin and unsatis- 
factory. Volkisa man too great to need the 
factitious aid of a sensational subject. 

The ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ by Huntington 
(she in the purple velvet dress), makes one 
feel quite at home inthe Academy, the pic- 
ture is so very academic in treatment. One 
feels that the Academy always acts well and 
harmoniously with itself in electing Mr. Hun- 
tington for president. There is one quality in 
Mr. Huntington's portraits; his subjects al- 
ways look like ladies and gentlemen. 

M. F. H. DeHaas is a grand fellow with the 
brush. His ‘‘Clearing Up’’ (all sea and 
rocks and sky) is a noble picture. 

E. Friedrichsen paints successfully the 
subjects that J. G. Brown most affects. They 
bave the factor, so necessary to a good pic- 
ture, that is lacking in Mr. Brown’s pictures— 
namely, sentiment. This picture by Mr. 
Friedrichsen has in it the poetry of gamin 
existence. Look at these children, their ruddy 
brown faces full of the fun of the carnival; 
and the little girl with the Madonna-face—how 
her thought is divided between care of the 
baby and the spirit of her environment. How 
much better than a row of swaggering street 
boys, with brazen faces, going nowhere and 
thinking of nothing, Ab! well, everybody 
can’t paint ; and the men who can’t often en- 
joy more reputation with an easily gullible 
public than the men who can. See Constant 
Meyer’s unfortunate “‘Widowhood.”’ The poor, 
forlorn, melancholy creature seems to be 
affected by her grief to the extent that gener- 
al membraneous inflammation bas setin. Her 
lips are sore with weeping. And there are 
Cropsey?s sheep in his highly-colored, romantic 
landseape. Often and often one sees such 
sheep—in the toy-shop windows. And eo it 
goes that the Academy bolds its own in the 
Autumn Exhibition. There is evidence every- 
where that committees have been more kind 
than just—more kind to Academicaus than 
just to outsiders. There are the usual oumber 
of flower pictures, some good and none better 
than Miss Abbott’s. A large assortment of 
architectural and bydraulic Venices and land- 
scapes that put Nature to shame ia every 
square inch of the canvas. The Autemn Ex- 











vegetable matter by natural processes are our 


hibition is an experiment, and certainly not « 
success, . 























Personalities. 


Tre death of Sir George Grey bas brought 
very near the extinction of a notable 
party of English statesmev. He was ove of 
the group that carried the Reform Bill, 
although he himself did not take office until 
after its passage and was almost the last sur- 
vivor. In 1880 he beceme judge advocate 
avd tn 1841 chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, under Lord Melbourne’s edministration. 
In 1846 he became home secretary and wil! be 
a marked man in bistory, on account of the 
coolvess and discretion with which he dealt 
with the formidable Chartiest agitation of 1848. 
His official career extended overa period of 
forty-two years, beginning with bis election for 
Davenport, in 1832, and ending with the general 
election of 1874. 


...The following story ie related of the 
historian Freeman, when lecturing in Jobns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, last year. 
In one of his lectures he became very deeply 
interested in his subject, and, as only an hour 
had been allowed him, he forgot himself and 
encroached considerably upon the time of the 
French professor, who was to follow him and 
who was walking up and down outside the 
door, in no pleasant mood. Snddenly Mr. 
Freeman, taking out his watch, said: ‘‘ Well, 
gentlemen, as we have left the Russians at the 
gates of Constantinople, and asthe Gaul is at 
our own doors, I think we had better close.” 


.» «It is sald that the old Post-office, which 
was sold in New York recently for $650,000, is 
probably the largest block of down-town 
property ever sold in that city at public sale. 
The lot comprises 19,800 square feet. The 
property has changed bands but three times 
in 155 years. In 1727 it was purchased by the 
consistory of the Reformed Dutch Church, for 
$2,875, and it remained their property till 
1860, when it was bought by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for $260,000. 


.... W. W. Corcoran, Chief-Justice Cartter, 
of the District Supreme Court, A. R. Spofford, 
librarian of Congress, Dr. Joseph M. Toner, 
and Jeremiah 8. Black and others have taken 
out articles of incorporation, under the title 
of the Jefferson Monument Association, for 
the purpose of erecting a monument in 
Wasbington tothe memory of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The capital of the association is placed 
at $100,000, with power to. increase it to 
$1,000,000. 





...-Eighty-nine Dutch tiles have been re- 
moved from the parlor of the house at Tap. 
pan known as Washington’s headquarters 
and where he signed the warrant for the exe- 
cution of André. They were of clay, about five 
ioches square, painted ov a white ground In 
one color, purple, and each containing a repre- 
sentation of some subject from Scripture or 
the Apocrypha. They are still fresh in color 
and make a most interesting study. 


....M. Giffard, a well-known Parisian im- 
ventor, left to the French Government a gen- 
erous legacy, under most singular conditions. 
It ia to be devoted to the establishment of 
suicidaria, or public institutions in which per- 
sons suffering from painful and incurable dis- 
eases may bring their own lives to an end, 
under the direction of medical experts and 
with the consent of their immediate relatives. 


....According to the London Truth, the 
Queen, in granting permission for the Duke 
of Connaught to go to Egypt, stipulated 
tbat he was notto gounderfire. The only way 
to prevent this was by keeping the guards in 
the rear, and those brave men and their friends 
are justly indignant at incurring, in obedience 
to royal susceptibilities, the ridicule they 
sought to escape by hard fighting. 


.... Mr. Villiers Stuart records that when the 
mummy of the great warrior ‘Lhothmes III 
was unewarthed, the body was found to be 
unusually short and slight. Hardly had a 
rapid photograph been taken of the figure 
than the fragile remains, as if in protest 
against the violation of their rest, vanished 
into dust and took their departure like a 
dream. 


.... A tablet is to be erected in Westminster 
Abbey to the memory of an American, the 
late Colonel Chester, a native of Norwich, 
Conn., but for many years resident in Eng- 
and. This is in recognition of his service as 
editor of the Westminster Abbey Register. 


..«.The total population of the globe, ac- 
cording to the latest statistics, is 2,438,887,500_ 
distributed as followers : Europe, 827,748,400 ; 
Asia, 79,591,000; Africa, 205,823,260 ; America, 
100,415,400 ; Australia and Polynesia, 4,282,000 ; 
Polar regions, 82,500. 


...eUpward of 13,000,000 letters and postal 
cards are posted daily in the world. 3,418,000,. 
000 letters are annually distributed in Europe, 
1,246,000,000 in America, 76,000,000 in Asia, 
36,000,000 in Australia, and 
Africa 


11,000,000 in 








School and College. 

AT the last meeting of the State Board 
of Education of Connecticat letters from 
some of the most prominent men of the stats, 
ineluding ex-President Woolsey, Pres. Porter, 
Professors Thacher and Salisbury, of Yale 
College ; ex-Gov. English, Judges McCurdy, 
Woodruff, ad others, urging the Board not to 
accept Mr. Nortbrop’s resigpatiou, presented 
in September last. While expressing a bigh ap- 
preciation of their cordial letters, Mr. Northrop 
pressed hie resignation, saying: ‘‘ Having been 
engaged in the state supervision of schools for 
25 years in Massachusetts and Connecticut and 
nearly 16 yearsin this state, alonger period than 
any one else in this country has held a similar 
position, [msy now reasonably ask a release 
from these officia] duties.’’ he Board accord- 
ingly accepted his resignation, to take effect 
at the close of the current year, and voted 
that, ‘‘in accepting bis resignation, we do it 
with undiminished confidence in his integrity 
and with a deep sense of the good work which 
he has done to the cause of education.”’ 





..»- An examivation has been going on at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, which marks the 
abolition of one of the richest abuses in the 
university. In 1691 a Mr. Hulme founded four 
exhibitions, which were to be confined to 
members of Brasenose. The property, being 
situated in Manchester, has enormously in- 
creased in value, and latterly there have been 
seventeen exhibitions. each of the anvual value 
of £135 in cash and £20 in books. They were 
held for four years and any member of the 
college who bad resided three years was eligi- 
ble. There was no pretense of any examina- 
tion and the authorities of the college had 
nothing to do with the elections, which were 
vested absolutely in the Dean of Manchester 
and the rectors of Pi.:twich and Bury. The 
Charity Commissioners bave lately overhauled 
the whole of Hulme’s bequest, and the seven- 
teen ‘idle exhibitions’? have now been re- 
placed by competitive scholarsbips, tenable on 
strict condition of residence, diligence, and 
good conduct. 


.-.- According to the recently issued report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1880 it 
appears that in 1871 twenty-nine states re- 
ported a school population of 9,632,960, while 
in 188) the thirty-eight states and eight terri- 
tories reported a total of 15,586,280, The num- 
ber enrolled in the public schools, twenty- 
eight states only reporting for 1871, was 6,898, - 
085, while for 1880 it was 9,781,521, all the 
states and territories reporting this item. 
Twenty five states reported the number in 
dally attendance in 1871 as 8,661,730, while in 
1880 thirty-four states and eight territories re- 
ported it as 5,805,342. In twenty-six states 
the total number of teachers was given as 
180,635 in 1871 and in all the states and terri- 
tories as 282,644 in 1880, divided in the former 
case into 66,949 men and 103,743 women, and 
in the latter into 116,012 men and 157,657 
women, only twenty-four states reporting the 
teachers separately in the first year and thirty- 
five states and eight territories in the latter. 


...-Mr. Joseph Longworth, who has taken 
a great interest in the establishment of an art 
school in Cineinnati, proposes to give the 
school ground rents to make up an income of 
$10,000 a year—equal toatotal gift of $300,- 
000—provided the school is placed under the 
eare of the trustees of the Art Museum. 


.... The Evening High Sehool of Boston bas 
a remarkable attendance of 800 pupils. Forty 
pet cent. of these are young women. A large 
proportion of both the male and female pupils 
are studying phonography, with the design of 
making it useful in commercial life aud basi- 
ness correspondence. 


.... The public schools of Charleston, 8. C., 
bave developed with surprising rapidity since 
the war and the citizens take great pride in 
them. The high school of the city is taking 
an enviable rank. 


....The school population of the District of 
Colambia is 25,447 and the average defly 
attendance at the public schools 22,917. 


...-1t is proposed to establish a co-operative 
society at Yale College, similar to the one now 
in active operation at Harvard. 


...»-Professor Gildersleeve, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, has recently been lecturing on 
the esthetics of grammar. 


....Professor Niemeyer,the art director of 
Smith College, will continue his connection 
with the Yale Art School. 


....The regular attendance of students at 
the University of Wisconsin, at Madison, 
Wis., now numbers 367. 


.... The average expenses of the students at 
the University of Toronto is estimated at $250. 


ea. The fresbivan class at the Rochester 


University numbers fifty members. 








WEN a politician says ‘* Let us ignore poll- 
tics and work together,”’ he refers simply to 
your politics. 


.-.-One way of putting it. Father: “Isaac, 
if you are good to-day, you may carry up some 
wood ; but, if you are naughty, you must carry 
it up. 


..--For Sale—The target used by the 
American rifle-team. It is slightly injured by 
exposure to the weather, but otherwise as 


good as new. K 


...-4& Vermont debating society will tackle 
the question * Which is the most fun, to see 
&@ man try to thread a needle or a womantry to 
drive a nail ?”’ 


...'* Why should you celebrate Wasbing- 
ton’s Birthday more than mine?” asked a 
teacher. ‘‘Because he never told a lie!” 
shouted a little boy. 


...-A noted Democrat of this city, going 
home rather late from a little caucusing party, 
very naturally mistook the comet for fire- 
works in honor of the Obio election. 


...-The guests bave dined and the host 
hands round a case of cigars. “1 don’t smoke 
myself,” he says; “but you will fiod them 
good. My man steals more of them than any 
other brand I ever had.” 


.... Peasant: “I wish to get a divorce. My 
wife drinks too much.” Priest: ‘‘How can 
you say such a thing, you who are drunk every 
day?” Peasant: ‘‘ That’s just the reason. 
Some one in the family has got to be sober.”’ 


...»-Professor Shelton, of the State Agricul- 
tural College, was arranging specimens of 
wheat from the college farm. One sort was 
called ‘‘ Democrat.’”’ It always looks well in 
the Spring, but never yields anything. It is 
usually threshed in November. 


..-.-One of the “‘ Hooks and Eyes’’ was ex- 
patiating on the fact that be had dined three 
times at the Duke of Devonsbire’s and that 
on neither occasion had there been any fish at 


table. “ I cannot account for it,’’ he added 
“Tecan,” sald Jerrold. “They ate it all up- 
stairs.”’ 


..++'* Ella, my child,’ said a prudish old 
maid to a pretty niece, who would curl her 
hair in ringlets, ‘if the Lord had intended 
your bair to be curled, he would bave done it 
himeelf.”” “80 he did, Auntie, when I was a 
baby; but he thinks I am big enough now to 
do it myself.”’ 


.... It is stated that ‘‘an effort will soon he 
made by the president of Princeton College to 
interest the students in eivil service reform.” 
The students will soon master the subject if 
care is taken to explain that civil service re- 
form is like a game of base ball. The thing is 
to put the other fellows out. 


...."* Baggage not allowed in the seat, sir,” 
said the conductor. ‘I have no baggage in 
the seat,’”’ said the passenger. ‘‘ Aren’t those 
two valises yours?” ‘Two valises! Why, I 
haven’t any,”’ arising from his seat. ‘‘ Oh! 
excuse me,” gaid the conductor, and he lit out, 
remarking : ‘‘ The biggest feet | ever caw.”’ 


...sMany years ago one of the Parisian 
theaters came under the management or, at 
least, the proprietorship of a rich native of 
the Ottoman Empire, who, nevertheless, kept 
a keen eye on the accounts. Among the items 
of expenditure was one of three francs a 
week for meat for the eight or ten cate kept 
te protect the canvas scenes, etc. from the 
ravages of the rate. This item was promptly 
disavowed by the Turkish proprietor, who 
wrote upon the margin of the bill the follow- 
ing dilemma: ‘If the cats eat the rate, where- 
fore the meat? If they don’t, wherefore the 
cate?” 


....When a certain family on the Brush 
Farm took a new cook, last month, it was spe- 
eifically stated and fully understood that she 
was not to have any men hanging around | lie 
kitchen. She held to the agreement for three 
er four nights, and then the family discovered 
that she had a beau. He came regularly 
every night after that, and three or four 
nights ago the colonel was at the back gate, 
waiting for him. When the young man ap- 
peared, the colonel threw a whole iceberg into 
bis tones as he inquired: “ Well, sir. Did you 
come here to spark?’ “I did,’’ was the calm 
reply. “In love, are you?” ‘ Yea, sir.” 
“Who with?” ‘‘Sarab, the cook.” “Oh! I 
didn’t know but you loved one of my daugh- 
ters,” sneered the colonel. ‘‘No, I don’t at 
present,” said the man, as he seemed to catch 
a sudden idea ; ‘‘ but the thing basn’t gone so 
far with Sarah but what I might break off, in 
case you had sometbing better up stairs for 
me.” Sarah doesn’t work there any more; 
but the colonel won’t get over being mad for 






Blinisterial Register, 








ALLEN, G 
signs. 

ANDERSON, T. 1)., Jz., Portland, Me., accepts 
cal) to Seventh ch., Baltimore, Md. 

BASTOW, JonatTuax, closes his labors in 
First ch,, Indianapolis, Ind. 

BESTOR, O. P., Dixon, accepts call to Pull- 
man, Ill. 

CAMPBELL, Geonex, ord. in Colfax, W. TH 

CONWELL, Russe11, Lexington, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Grace cb., Philadelphia, Penn. 

DUNBAR, M. J.L., closes his labors in Au- 
gusta, Mich. 

FOOTE, A. E., Adams, Mass., called to Bloom- 
ingdale, N. J. 

HAMMOND, E. D., ord. in Northville, N. Y. 

MESSENGER, J. H., Unadilla Forks, N. Y., 
resigns. 

PRATT, W. W., Roselle, N. J., called to Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

SANFORD, E., ord. in Washington, Ind. 

SADLER, R. RB., accepts call to a field in Put. 
nam County, W. Va. 

STANLEY, W.E., Troy, O., accepts call to 
Austin, Minn. 

WRIGHT, W. E., Norwalk, Conn., resigns, to 
enter Protestant Episcopal Church. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

AIKMAN, Josepa G., Ruggles, accepts call to 
Grafton, O. 

ALBRECHT, Gzores E., ord. at Springfield, O. 

ALLEN, Franx H., inst. in Shrewsbury, Mass. 

BACON, Wii.1aM N., Shorebam, accepts call 
to Gorham, Vt. 

BRAINARD, CHarizs N., Wallingford, Vt., 
resigns. 

BROOKS, Grorcs W., Woonsocket, R. I., re- 
signe. 

CLANCY, Wi.viam P., Central, Dak., accepts 
call to Joplin, Mo. 

FRENCH, 8. F., Tewksbury, 
missed. 

GREGG, J. B., inst. in Colorado Springs, Col. 

HUTCHINS, C. J., Los Angeles, Cal., dis- 
missed. 

KELLOGG, H. Martin, Manchester, N. H., 
called to Presbyterian ch., Brownsburgh, 
Penn. 

KINNEY, H. N., inst. at Fergus Falis, Minn. 

JEROME, T. C., inst. in Gorham, N. H. 

LEAVELL, Wit114m Haynz, inst. in Brigh- 
ton, Mass. 

LEE, Frank T., Sparta, Wis., will go to Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

MANN, W. G, inst. in Monson, Me. 

MARTIN, J. F., Joplin, Mo., resigns. 

PAGE, Haran, Jamaica Plain, called to Han- 
son, Mass. 

PORTER, Gzones, Townshend, Vt., resigns. 

aceemem, C. L, St. Louis, called to Dallas, 
Tex. 





ville, Fia., re- 


Mass., dis- 


SEWALL, Wu114m, Topsham, Me., resigns. 

STREET, Owen, D.D., Lowell, Mass., engaged 
to give instruction in Greek in An:lover 
Theological Seminary during the present 
year. 

TWITCHELL, J. E., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

WILLIS, Jostau G., Lisbon, Conn., will sup- 
ply at Gloucester, Mass. 

WILSON, Freperic A., ord. in Orono, Me. 

WOODWARD, J. M., Union Springs, N. Y., 
accepts call to DeWitt and Wilber, Neb, 

YOUNG, Joun H., Ironton, O., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


AGNEW, B. L., Philadelphia, accepts call to 
East Liberty ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

BARBOUR, Joun, Twenty-second Street ch., 
Louisville, Ky., resigns. 

BEATTY, C. C., D.D., LL.D., Steubenville, 
O., died, recently, aged 82. 

CONKEY, J.-P., First ch., Dubuque, Ia. 

—— Epwanp, inst. in Murphysboro, 


GOSS, Cuanes F., Utica, called to First cb., 
Watertown, ; Se A 
HACKETT, Gzonos 8., called to Crab Apple, 


Tl. 

KELSEY, Jozt 8., Belmont, N. Y., accepts 
call to Humboldt, Neb. 

McCAMPBELL, Geornez, New York City, 
called to Stapleton, N. Y. 

MILLER, W. L., Gainesville, Texas, resigns. 

NANE, RY L., inst. in Westerville, 

WATKINS, R. K., ord. and iust. in First ch., 
Franklinville, N. Y. 

WILLITS, A. A., D. D., accepts call to Warren 
Memorial ch., Louisville, Ky. 

WRIGHT, J. M., ord. and inet. in First cb., 
Bloomfield, Ia. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BASSETT, F. J., Albany, N. Y., accepts call 
to Torresdale, Philadelphia, Penn. 

GETZ, Hexry 8., Warren, Penn., resigns. 

HIBBARD, C. H., acevpts call to Germantown, 

epR. 
HUSKF. Jonx, Hickory, accepts call to 
team, +... 

LAROCHE, J. H. F., Sewanee, Tenn., called 

to Charleston, — am . 
ARKS, Cuarves A., Hazelton, accepts es 

to Schuylkill Haven, Peun. 

TALBOT, J. C., D.D., Biehop of Indiana, will 
resign, on account of ill health. 

TONGUE, Tuomas O., Greenport, N, Y., ac- 
cepts call to Tariffville, Conn. 

WHITTEN, ALExanpER M., Clarkesville, 
Texas, accepts call to Columbia, Mo. 

REFORMED. 


H. M., inst. in Herkimer, N. Y. 
br onus, &. Secapes call to Grand Rapids, 


MILLIKEN, Prrer B., inst. in Second Ch., 





several weeks yet. 


P N. J. 
TE WINKEL, J. W., inst. in East Williamson, 



















November 9, 1882.) 
. 

Basic. 

Tae remarkable success which has attended 
the Symphony Society of New York since the 
outset of its work has been a matter of sur- 
prise even to those wno appreciate best the 
merits of its monagers and conductor. Or- 
ganized during a species of ical interreg- 
num in this city, the orchestra of the Society, 
under Dr. Damrosch’s thorough drill, has 
proved itself in execution and intelligence a 
remarkable band. Mach wisdom has been dis- 
Played in the arrangement of programs and 
the securing of whatever novelties in music 
were worthy of inclusion inthem. The pres- 
ent <ea<on of 1882—83, which the first. Rehear- 
sal and Voncert of last week tnaugurated, bas 
also been marked by an excellent change—the 
occupation of the warm Academy of Music, 
oearly every seat of which was filled at both 
en'ertainments, instead of the dgaughty and 
blank coldness of Steinway Hall—a concert- 
rveom that no amount of carbon or enthusiasm 
appears adequate to warming up. 

The program repeated at the evening concert 
rap: 








Overture, “ Consecration of the House”. ..Beethoven, 
Finale to First Act of “ Parsifai” (The Scene of 


the Love-Fenst)..........cccsccecsee peneuteccaes Wagner. 

Symphony Til, “Eroica”...................-- Beethoven. 

Soloists, Mr. Max Heinrich and Mr. Franz Remmerts, 
with a Selected Chorus. 


The performance of Beethoven's beantifal 
overture, a work exhibiting much of the ma- 
ture genins of the composer, was one to grat- 
ify the spirit of any musician; and the tech- 
nique of the new members of the orchestra, in 
which owing chiefly to enlargement, many 
new faces are seen, was tested thoroughly in 
the “ Erolei.” The rendering of this sur- 
parsed the Socfety’s fine one last season. We 
do not recollect better finished work done by 
strings than in the Allegro con brio, or a more 
lofty and expressive playing of the * Marcia 
Funcbre.” The addition of a dozen more 
violins would materially add to the beautiful 
sioging tone developed vesterday from the 
thirty-fone already selected. The highly im- 
portant event of the evening and afternoon— 
the first performance in America of a selec- 
tion from, ** Parsifal’’—had undoubtedly drawn 
many to the Academy. It was Ilstened to 
throughout with every mark of deep appre- 
ciation and interest. Naturally the first 
thonght of the intelligent musician, famil- 
far with Wagner in his other moeds, is 
the appropriate subordination of all other 
than religious eentiment in this episode of the 
opera. The effect of a sacred oratorio upon 
the mind is almost uninterrupted. The al- 
sence of scenic effect and dramatic action, 
with the exception of one or two passages, is 
not missed during the whole Finale. Nor has 
the compo<er eompromi-ed religions propriety 
for the sake of aclimax to cone!udeit. The 
loftiest musical effect produced by instru- 
ments, bella, and the three choirs occurs in 
the middle of the Finale, just® before the Cel- 
ebration of the Last Supper; and during that 
solemn ceremony,immediately succeeding, the 
whole character of the music is severely 
ecclesiastical and anbdued, with a studied eup- 
pression of everything but, as it were,a rev- 
erential setting of the text; the Finale ending 
with exquisite softness upon the devout with- 
drawal of the Giafl Knights from the hall. A 
second point by which the listener’s atten- 
tion is caught fs the clear intelligibility 
of the portion of the opera presented on 
Saturday. All of the composer’s genius 
fo modulating and instruments] coloring is 
felt in each bar; but the coinpl-x whole ts so 
tizhtly welded, it moves with so even and un- 
Broken a provression as it develops that he 
whois acquainted with Wagne:’s works and 
Ways at once grasps the relations and values 
of the music and its scope. The motives 
used in working out this Finale are chiefly the 
vigorous one of /arsifal, that of the “ Love- 
Feast,” the ‘Grail,’ and the “ Faith” motives, 
The first of the two last mentioned decidedly 
resembles the familiar theme employed in 
** Lohengrin,” based upon the chords of F and 
of A minor, and the “ Faith’ motive suggests 
in t's modulation. the fascinating ‘ Potion” 
motive tn ** Tristan.” 

The Finale was exceedingly well per- 
formed. ‘Ihe male chorus of the Oratorio 
Suciety and the united boy choirs of 
Trinity and St. Bartholomew's churehes 
assisted im the interpretation. - Mr. Max 
Heinrich rung the music of Titure! with ex 
celleng taste, and Mr. Remmertz, by a dignified 
and @®ywnatic rendering of the monologue of 
Amfertas, atoned for his quite inexplicable 
absence at the rehearsal of Fiiday. On that 
occasion, rather than disappoint the andience 
in what possibly could be afforded them, Dr. 
Damrosch bimself sang through a good deal 
of the trying music of the Monologue. there- 
by successfully condreting the whole of 
the magnificent sceompaniment. The Finale 
Wor terminated amid long and hearty ap- 
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Science. 


Tene is an infelicity in the fact that our 
sclentific notices cannot well appear until a 
fortnight or so afier they are written. For this 
reason the notes upon the comet which were 
printed in our issue of Nov. 2d had become 
incorrect in several respects before they 
reached the reader. In the first place, the re 

markable streamer directed toward the sun 
had entirely disappeared before the 20th. In 
the next place, the companion comet of 
Schmidt, or another one, has been observed by 
Mr. Brooks ; but east of the comet, instead of 
west, as reported by Schmidt. It now appears 
that the comet was seen first at Cordova, on 
Sept. 7th, by Dr. Gould or some of bis assist- 
ants, and was independently discovered by Fin- 
lay, at the Cape of Good Hope, the next day. As 
to the orbit of the comet, Mr. Chandler's latest 
computations quite change the face of things. 
I: is evident from the later observations that 
the period cannot possibly be as small as ten 
years; in fact, the indications are that the 
orbit deviates very slightly, if at all, froma 
perfect paravola, and. if this is so, it is simply 
impossible for this comet to be identical witu 
that of 1880. Mr. Chandler's first computa- 
tions seemed to indicate’that there had been a 
considerable change of the orbit when the 
comet passed its perihelion, produced by the 
action of the solar atmosphere. The positions 
given by Common and Cruls before perihelion 
did not agree with his orbit, computed solely 
from post-perthelion observations. But he now 
finds that the position given by Finlay, on 
Sent. 8th, does agree almost exactly with the 
computed orbit, so that the evidence 
of perihelion disturbance vanishes. Prob- 
ably before this reaches the reader’s eye 
Dr. Gould's observations will have come 
to hand and furnish more sa'isfactory mate- 
rial by which to decide the question. On Sep- 
tember 17th, abont an hour and a half before 
the comet’s perihelion passage, the obrervers 
at the Cape of Good Hope followed it clear to 
the edge of the sun, and witnessed its sudden 
disappearance at the limb, an entirely unpre 
cedented observation, It passed in front of 
the eun. but no trace of it conld be detected 
on the dise. The comet has now become very 
faint, and by the time this vote is printed 
will hardiv be visible a week lonuer to the 
neked eye, though telescones may be able to 
follow i some weeke longer. 





.... The tendency of thought during the few 
past years to look on every behaviour of organ- 
ized beings as fortheir own individual interest, 
rather than, in some mysterious way, for the 
general good of creation, seems to meet with 
vrowing objections. At arecent meeting of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
deiphia, Dr. Skinner called attention to the 
structure of the pecaliar flesh-organs pro- 
truded from one of the anterior segments in 
the caterpillars of true butterflies. These ten- 
tacles are not solid, as they are generally sup- 
posed to be; but emit an offensive odor and 
in this manner serve as organs of defense. Ip 


made that there was no evidence that the odors 
emitted were objectionable to the insecte’ 
enemies. That one odor was objectionable to 
man is no reason it should be objection- 
able to other creatures. There was, indeed, 
evidence that some creatures reveled in what 
man despised. Dr. Joseph Leidy remarked 
that the odors emitted by some insects, 
and, as it is argued, for their defenre, are often 
very aureeable tu man. He related that when 
recently going through the grounds of Mr. 
Meehan, in Germantown, he happened to 
notice acolony of an ant (Lasius flwns) just 
awarming, and, wishing to examine them at 
leisure, swept some with his hand from a 
tock toatin hox. There wasa very grateful 
odo rof lemons emitted, instead of the pecu- 
liar ofor of formic acid usual to ants. Mr. 
Meehan observed to him thatit was precisely 
the odor of a species of Eucalypiue, 
and they examined numerous species grow- 
ing about fifty yards from the nest, and 
found the ant-oder to be 0 preciee- 
ly that of Hwecalyptus capitellata that they 
returned to the hean of stones, to see if a 
branch from the Encalyptuse might not have 
heen by some aceident broken from the 
plant and thrown there ; but it was found that 
the fravrant odor really came from the in- 
set. Tf an oder to man fx to be regarded ar 
affording protection to insects from their 
enemies, what are we to say of agreenble 
ordors, like these? 


....-Recently it was noted in this column 
that the so-called “ dexdly upas tree” was en- 
tirely imnocnous to the writer of this, who 
had abundant opportunity fora personal ex- 
perience with the plant. If at all hurtfu), it 
could only be (as in the case of the poison- 
vine) to some and not to others; and even 
thie qualification was added on the strength of 
a note from a Princeton correspondent, who 
gave us the name of a gentleman of St. Loui+ 
who had given an account of “his terrible 
sufferings through handling this plant.” A 
letter was sent at once to the gentleman 
named, expressing & desire to have a detail of 
vhere sufferings; but no reply has hacen re- 
ceived, although the writer has a personal 
knowledge of the gentleman referred to him. 
The belief in the deadly character of this tree 
pel >. oy trae ell A = no barm to 
refer to it again, especially asthe newspapere 
tell us that Dr. Otto Kuntze hes visited the 
valley supposed to he impregnated with the 
pison of the “deadly Upas” tree, so fatal to 
men, beast. and bird. and found the atmo 
ephere perfectly harmless and the story about 
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the discussion which followed, the point was, 


The prompt mention in our list of ‘Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


VOLTER ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


Tae Apocalypse which takes, accord- 
ing tothe common consent of scholars, 
such ao early place in the line of Christian 
literature, has, in spite of a few dissenting 
voices, been generally considered to be a 
continuous united work. Dr. Daniel Vél- 
ter, a repetent in the evangelical theolog- 
ical seminary at Tibingen, proceeds, 
bowever, to take this book to pieces in his 
work entitled Die Entstehung der Apoca- 
lypse. Hin Beitrag eur Geschichte des Ur- 
christenthums, ‘‘ The Origin of the Apoca 
Ivpse. A Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christianity,” Freiburg and 
Tibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1882 (gf. [4], 
pp. 72, 8°). His discussion fulls of itself 
into two parts, the first being devoted to 
the removal of the passages that have been 
thrust inte the Original Apocalypse and 
the second to the retonstruction and dis- 
cussion of the Original Apocalypse and its 
revisions. In the fest part he proceeds to 
eject as intruders the following verses for 
the following reasons: i, 1—8, singular in- 
troduction, too objective, peculiar doctrine 
as to the word and testimony Aédyoc rod 
Seod and paprrpla "Incov Xpicrov, Jesus too 
independent; i, 7, 8, too isolated, Mon- 
archianistic; from i, 9, or, rather, 10, to 
iii, 22, is clearly late, different view of 
Jesus, presupposes xxi, 2, as already writ- 
ten, verse 10 makes the coming of the 
spirit in iv, 2 unnecessary. 

Voller agrees that i, 9 is original in so 
far as it refers to Patmos, to which island 
he thinks Jobn fled, for fear of the Jews, 
and thus verse i, 9 belongs directly before 
iv, 1; Antipas, in fi, 18, who, of course, 
could scarcely have been slain before the 
yeur 70, was probably the victim of popular 
heathen rage at the giant altar of Per- 
gamua, the remains of which are now at 
Berlin: further, the ‘‘angels” indicate a 
later development of the dignity of bishop, 
such as could not be found long before the 
middle of the second century; the heresies 
are Inter—e. g., the Nicolaitans of ii, 15 
arose probably about the year 140 or 150, 
and the rest, the false apostles, the Ba- 
lgamites and Jezebel were, doubtless, the 
early Montanists; the doctrine or dogma of 
this pessage is also later; v, 6 does not 
agree with i, 4and iv, 5; v, 11—14 is Mon- 
archianistic, and verse 14 repexts the fall- 
ing down of the elders, given in verse 8 
(why on earth should that be repeated?); 
vi, 16, nat amd rie opyi¢ Tov apvidv, ‘and 
from the wrath of the Lamb” is Monarchian- 
istic; vii, 9—17, breaks the context; if in 
vi, 9. some souls sre under the altar and 
vii, 3. 144,000 are stillon eartb, and xiv, 
6, 7, the gospel is still to be preached to all 
nations, the prophet could not see a count- 
leas multitude before the throne. (How does 
Volter know that? Did the writer or the 
seer speak mathematically and has Vélter 
added up the figures and substracted the 
martyrs and the 144,000, and the souls still 
to be preached to, so that be can reduce 
the countless multitude to, what shall we 
say, a couple of thousand?) 

X, 1, xi, 18 is a vision which comes 
without the least reason between the sixth 
and seventh angel; xii and xiii do not eon- 
nect with what Vélter has left of xi, andshow 
not ooly a retrograde movement from the 
exalted Christ to the birth of Jesus, but 
also a recital of Jater history of persecu- 
tions in the Deast, which Vélter considers to 
be Antoninus Pius; the words airoi xa? rd 
évoua in xiv, 1 are interpolated, so also are 
xiv, 4,5 Monarchianistic like vii, 9—17; 
xiv, 9—12, and chapters xv and xvi are 
later additions, belonging to the time after 
the grent persecutions, like xii and xiii; 
xiv, 13 and xvi, 15 are still later additions, 
belonging in the company of i, 10. iii, 22; 
chapter xvii belongs with x, 1, xi, 18, and 
shows, as that does, traces of the years 68—- 
70, whereas xviii, 1 connects with xiv, 8; 
xviii, 21—24 belongs to the same series as 
x,1. xi, 18, and xvii; in xix, 10 the Inst 

words, 4 yap weprupia «, 7. 4, are to be 
struck out aa late; xix, 11, xxii, 21 fee late 


viz., xix, 11--21, 8 belonging to the An- 
toninus Pius part xii, xiii; then xxi, 9, 
xxii, 5, which goes back to xxi, 2, and then 
depicts the heavenly Jerusalem; then xxii, 
6—21, which Volter cuts up fine, so as to 
give xxii, 6,8—11, 14, 15, to the interpolator 
of xxi, 9, xxii, 5, and leave xxii, 7, 12, 13, 
16—21 fora later hand. It is, moreover, 
to be observed that xiv, 14—20 originally 
belonged between xix, 4and xix, 5. 

So much for the first part of this effort. 
Is it not a comfort to read a book, so 
mysterious a book asthe Apocalpyse, under 
the skillful guardianship of a teacher like 
Volter? He has scarcely any doubts. He 
knows to a dot how and when each word 
was written. Wedonot at all pretend to 
say that the Apocalypse is necessurily free 
from interpolation. It was written at a 
time when interpolations were as ensy as 
the pencilings of a scholar on the margin of 
his book, and when these interpolations 
were not distinguished from a printed 
text; but we do think that Volter knows 
decidedly too much and too little about the 
whole matter; too much because such cer- 
tainty is almost deadly in such researches, 
and too little because he gives the most 
ridiculous reasons for questioning words 
which at the time referred to were used 
without weighing. 

Let us now turn to his original Apocalypse 
for a moment. It consists of i, 4—6, 9; 
iv; v, 1—10; vi; vii, 1—8; viii; ix; xi, 14 
—19; xiv, 1—8, 6, 7; xviii, 1—20: xix, 1—4; 
xiv, 14—20; xix, 5—10®; but from thisare to 
be subtracied a word or two in v, 6; vi, 16; 
xi, 15,.18; xiv, 1. John fled to Patmos, 
looks into heaven, and sees the throne and 
the worship; the seven senls are opened by 
the Lamb; the seven trumpets sound, clos- 
ing with the judgment upon home and the 
world and with heavenly pinise. The doc- | 
trionl conceptions of this original Apoca- 
lypse are based upon the Old Testament 
and the view of the person of Christ is sim- 
ply the human historical view, making him 
the Son of God in an ethical religious rela- 
tion, raised finally in heaven to divine 
glory. Resurrection and a judgment of 
the dead and the Millennium are not found 
here. 

In Volter’s opinion the Or vinn) Aner: 
lypee is not from the Apostle J: 
the Presbyter John. He hardly thins 
the unlearned and ignorant son of Zebedee 
(Acts iv, 18) could have written « Greek 
book betraying so much artistic skill and 
education. This book wns written before the 
year 68 or 69, since chapters x, xi, and xvii 
were then interpolated, and after the burn- 
ing of Rome, the Neronian persecution, 
and perhaps the pest of the year 65, so 
that it may be doted 65 or 66. Then in 
the year 68 or 69 was added the prophecy 
consisting in x, 1; xi, 14; xvii; xviii, 2i— 
24 and thus the book remained till toward 
the middle of the second century. When 
the lying prophet, Alexander of Abono- 
teichos, arose under Antoninus Pins, and, as 
the persecutions grew hotter, the fragments 
j xii, xiii, xiv, 9—12; xv; xvi (except verse 

15); xix, 11—21, 8 were added, showing a 
new doctrinal cast; Christa debrepog Bedc, 
and that originally, not by historical steps, 
and the Millennium now appear. Valter 
thinks that these passages were written 
about in the years 145—150. 

Is that not all clear? The Apocalypse 
was otiginally written in 66, some one 
thought it worth while to interpolate it in 
69, then the Christians calmly forgot all 
about it, until somelucky man (doubtless, a 
privatdocent, or a reporter fora weekly re- 
ligious journal) discovered i!, edited it with 
additions, and gave it to the Church again. 
It is sometimes charged that young scholars 
are skeptical, very unbelieving fellows, in 
fact; but since Dr. Volter has printed this 
specimen he may as well be honored with 
a diploma testifying to hiscredulity. How- 
ever, a Monarchianistic writer was not 
quite satisfied with the edition, and, having 
the book and the Church at command, 
he proceeded to add xxi, 9; xxii, 5, 6,.8— 
11, 14, 15; and, doubtless, also the earlier 
passages of a Monarchianistic turn, i, 7, 8; 
v, 11—14; vii, 9—17; xiv, 4,5. These por. 
tions were, perhaps, written soon after the 
year 150. And, last of all, another editor 
in Asia Minor, with a peculiar view as to 
the rvebdua, the Spirit as connected with the 
exalted Christ, and with a “metaphysical,” 
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Christ as the Son of God, added i, 1—3; 
1, 10; iii, 22; xiv, 18; xvi, 15; xix, 10 
(close); xxii, 7, 12, 13, 16-21. These pas 
sages Vilter dates about the year170. This 
date he argues, among other 1easons, from 
the fact that Justin does not quote from 
these passages these precise interpolations, 
in his dialogue with Trypho of about the 
year 160, and that the Church of Lyons and 
Vienne does not quote them in their letter 
of about the year 177. 

Waiving the point that Valter has an odd 
view—Ict us say acredulous view—as to 
the difficulties of communication in the 
second century, when he holds it possible 
that it took seven years for the Gallic 
Church to hear about the revised Apoca- 
lypse from the Asiatic Church—waiving 
this point, it is pertinent to remark that 
this argument, from silence in quotations, 
is about worn out. It was bad enough and 
groundless enough when applied to the 
single books of the Bible, each book asa 
whole; but when Volter reduces it to these 
alleged interpolations the senseless reitera- 
ation grows movotonous. According to 
the demands of such scholars, no writer of 
the Early Charch could possibly have writ- 
ten ten pages without quoting the New 
Testament from Matthew to the Apocn 
lypse; and now, according to Volter, they 
must have quoted solidly. It is true that it 
is dificult to form a conception of the 
method by which this should have been 
effected; but that, of course, cannot hurt 
the theory. If Volter bad lived in the sec- 
ond century, he would simply have written 
his treatises between the lines in a copy of 
the New Testament and have begun some- 
what inthis way: ‘ Dearly beloved breth- 
ren: Quoting, as is my duty, the accom- 
panying Matthew, Mark, Luke, and so forth, 
I beg leave to offer for your consideration 
the following interlineations.” 





SWINTON’S ARMY OF THE POTO- 
MAC.* 


In the sixteen yenrs which have elapsed 
since this book was first published, it may 
well be questioned if, among all the books 
which have been written on the same sub- 
ject, anything has appeared which, taken 
all for all, can rival this. Mr. Swinton’'s 
grasp isso broad and comprehensive, his 
power of description is so explicit and 
vivid, his style is so attractive, his story is 
pitched on so lofiy a plane and so admir- 
ably maintained there to the very end that 
no one can read it without a sense of keen 
enjoyment. We may feel assured, theo, 
that its reappearance, after being out of 
print for many years, will be met by a re- 
ception fully as enthusiasticand appreciat 
ive as that which first greeted it at the 
close of the war. 

But, if no book of equal excellence, as 
a whole, has been published since this was 
first printed, many have been given to the 
world which are full of facts—hard facts 
and figures, which cannot be dispelled by 
pages of charming writing, be it never so 
brilliant. And Mr. Swinton cannot expect 
that his statements will now be accepted 
with the same implicit faith as was ac- 
corded to them in the first years after the 
war, when there wasa dearth of accurate 
officinl knowledge of the details of events. 
Nor does it appear that he expects that; 
for, so faras we can detect, by comparing 
the two editions page by pnge, nochange of 
the slightest importance has been made in 
the text, At the close an appendix of 
twenty pages has beev added, filled with 
explanatory notes in confirmation, ocea- 
sionally in retraction of what he had previ- 
ously written in the text. With this 
small addition, the book remains as it 
was first written, and it is essentially 1 
book of 1866, rather than of 1882, though 
the author says that, if he had it to write 
over, it would ‘‘not be materially modified.” 

In the explanatory notes some correc 
tions are made as to Franklin’s and Sum- 
ner’s movements on the peninsula; the 
Fitzjobn Porter case is summed up by 
quoting the report of the Schofield Board 
and General Grant’s well-known letter of a 
year ago; General Doubleday receives a 
well-merited castigation for his unfounded 
assertion that Meade desired to retreat 
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from Gettysburg, the uvtruthfulness of 
which was shown in these columns last 
April; a question of veracity is raised be- 
tween Lee's Adjutant-General and General 
Longstreet as to the orders given to the 
latter on the third day at Gettysburg; an- 
interesting letter from General Humpbreys 
is given, explaining more fully the charac- 
ter of Meade’s movement on Centerville, 
in October, 1863; and, finally, Swinton’s 
original error in regard to Lee’s supplies at 
Amelia Court House is acknowledged. 
These are all the notes now considered 
necessary in explanation of the possible 
errors or misstatements of sixteen years 
ago. They are totally inadequate, and, in 
the light of facts, now well known to who- 
ever has taken the trouble to study the 
matter seriously, they are likely to raise 
the suspicion that these misstatements 


of fact were, in the first place, 
deliberate and are now reiterated in 
malice; for the fault of this book 


has always been in its treatment of the 
final campaign of 1864—65; the damning 
faint praise therein given tothe Army of 
the Potomac and its commander and the 
extravagant laudation bestowed on the 
Confederate Army and its chief. Itis to 
Mr. Swinton that we owe certain myths, 
which were so plausible, so sdmirably 
adapted to the dramatic necessities of an 
entertaining book and narrated with such 
anappearance of fairness that for along 
time they deceived the very elect, and 
have gradually crept into history and 
gained so secure a lodgment there that it 
will be years before they can be ousted. 
Mr. Swinton is the author or, more prop- 
erly, perhaps, the inventor of the popular 
ideas that Grant began the campaign of 
1864 with three times the force of Lee; that, 
before he reached the James River, he lost 
more men than Lee had in his whole army; 
thatin the battles between the Rapidan 
and James Grant blindly assaulted and 
never munceuvered, saying ‘‘Oh! I never 
manceuver”; that the battle of Cold Harbor 
was over in ten minutes, during which 
13,000 men were lost; that, when Lee re- 
treated from Richmond, he had only 37,- 
000 men and at Appomattox only 8,000; 
in short, that Lee, with brilliant gen- 
eralship, but weak and failing  re- 
sources, was pounded to death hy 
the mere brute force of an antagonist 
devoid of military skill. Not one of the 
above ideas is true to the fact, not one of 
them but has been distinctly dixprowed by 
statements derived from the official records 
of the War Department and made public 
over the signature of the adjulant-gen- 
eral of the army. At tbe beginning of 
the campaign Grant had 120,000 men and 
Lee 75,000. Before reaching the James 
River, Grant lost 39,259 men and Lee over 
25,000, the number of Confederate prisoners 
alone which reached Washington during 
that period being over 10,000. The cam- 
paign was an unbroken series of manceuvers 
and counter-maneuvers on both sides, 
worthy of the closest study of the military 
student. 

The battle of Cold Harbor was not an 
affair of ten minutes, but of several hours, 
during which the attack was again and again 
renewed. As for Lee’s having only 27,000 
men when he left Richmond and 8,000 at 
Appomattox, the records show that the 
number of Confederate prisoners captured 
in battle between Petersburg and Appo- 
mattox was 46,495, the number paroled at 
the latter place 27,416, and the number 
paroled at Richmond 1,610—giving a total 
of over 75,000 men captured in the eleven 
days ending with the final surrender. 
These, it is repeated, are official figures; 
yet Mr. Swinton does not so much aa refer 
to them, bat leaves his first misstatements 
uncorrected. Possibly he could not refer 
to them, for to do so would destroy at one 
blow the whole fabric of all this part ot 
his stdry. 

Finally, we look with curiosity for some 
explanation or retraction of the statement 
that there was a virtual mutiny at Cold 
Harbor. This statement is as follows 
‘Some hours after the failure of the first 
assault, General Meade sent instructions to 
each corps commander to renew the attack, 
without reference to the troops on his right 
or left. The order was issued through 
these officers to their subordinate com- 
manders, and from them descended 





through the wonted channels; but no man 
stirred and the immobile lines pronounced 
a verdict, silent yet emphatic, against 
further slaughter.” This remarkable fic- 
tion, the dramatic force of which is superb, 
has been quoted and commented apon iv 
every part of the world. It rests upon Mr. 
Swinton’s statement alone; it bas been de- 
nied by every survivor of that field who has 
been questioned about it; there is not one 
particle of evidence in the records to sustain 
it; it has no more substance than ‘‘the base 
less fabric of adream.” Yet Mr. Swinton 
suffers it again to go to the world, word for 
word as in the original, without change, 
foot note, or reference in the appendix. 
This is brilliant writing; but itis not his- 
tory, nor even the ‘‘ army-verdict,” pre- 
sentation of which is avowed to be the 
author's chief aim. 





A GRATIFYING illustration of the value of 
the matter published inthe weekly religious 
press is seen in Professor Austin rhelps’s My 
livtfolio; a Collection of Essays, originally pub- 
Jisbed in three or four leading religious news- 
papers and now brought out in a handsome 
12mo by the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The essays are marked with Professor Phelps’s 
characteristic union of finish with a certain 
forceful freedom of expression and are always 
strong, lively, and good reading. They oper 
appropriately with a tender and well-deserved 
sketch of the Rey. Eliakim Phelps, D. D., by 
his son. The essays deal largely with burning 
questions of the day, among which none are 
more to the point than that on ‘The 
rights of believers in ancient creeds,” 
which must be regarded as an unanswerable 
indication of the liberal interpretation of the 
Andover Creed, and all the more pertinent as 
it is now published after the events of the last 
Spring and early Summer. Professor Phelps 
takes strong ground as to the biblical doctrine 
of retribution ; but without having considered 
as fully as he should the dogtrine which 
was extensively held in the primitive church, 
that probation does not end witf death, butat 
some point of time fixed in the divine mind, 
but not revealed, and of which we only know 
that the Messianic era and the days of grace 
will find them a definite termination. This 
view of the case, old as it is, has to a large ex 
tent fallen out of view in the Modern Church. 
Itis involved in the recent discussion and the 
whole question will have to be re-examined 
with reference to this point. The advocates 
of woman’s suffrage will not be pleased with 
with the view given of that matter; but, 
pleased or not, they can never hope to carry 
their measure through until they have 
considered and met the very point which is 
80 bluutly made iv these essays. We have a 
a gratifying specimen of the author’s power 
as a critic in bis remarks on the ‘* Theology of 
the Marble Faun,’’ in which it is shown how 
deeply the ideas of Christian theology have 
entered into some of the greatest works of 
modern genius. The essay on ‘‘The Debt of 
the Nation to New England” is a grave dis 
cussion, carried on in the close proximily of a 
humorous allusion to the story of Widow 
Sherman’s pig and how it changed the con- 
stitutional history’ of the country. As to 
amusements, the very important points are 
made that the true theory must be one that 
shall seem reasonable to the youthful mind, 
and which requires no concea}ments in prac- 
tice—such, for example, as that of the 
preacher whose sermon against theaters io 
New York implied a familiarity he could 
not have had without having attended 
the theaters in London. As to the play- 
ing of whist, he concedes so much of the 
old ground against it as to reduce his objec 
tion to the two points that the practice wounds 
tender consciences and has a misleading influ- 
ence in general. The essay on a Summer ya- 
cation with Dr. Bushnell is an admirable study 
of a great man and onethat strikes deeper into 
the roots and characteristics of his genius than 
many elaborate criticisms, 


...-Professor Alex. V. G. Allen, of the Cam- 
bridge Episcopal School of Divinity, publi+hes 
in the November number of The Princeton Re- 
view a noticeable paper on ** The Theologica; 
Renaissance of the Present Century.” Though 
ostensibly a review of Dr. Mulford’s “ Re- 
public of God,” it takes a wide range and 
voints out the departure of modern and west- 
ern theology from that of the earlier Greek 
fathers. Alluding first to the Greek idea of 
Godas of a being whose essence pervades the 
world ard who stands in close relations with 
man, be contrasts the views presented by 
Cyprian and Tertullian of a God apart and 
governing the world “from a distance through 
appointed agencies avd points out the start- 
ling consequences of this difference. To the 
Greek eternal life was a spiritual relation with 
God ; to the Latin it represented endless dura- 
tion tp bliss, and its converse endless misery, 





though it is doubtful whether, previous 
to the fifth century, the doctrine of end- 
less punishment had any standiog among 
the Greek Fathers. To them the Sacraments 
were symbols of that eternal life which Christ 
bestows op men. The Latins, acting on their 
assumption that Christ was wholly retired 
from the world into bis distant godhead, and, 
needing some representation here, found it in 
the Church and the Sacraments. ‘They identi- 
filed the Church with the body of Christ; the 
Sacraments took on a magical character and 
became the exclusive channels of Grace. In 
the fifth century the Eastern Church began to 
decline, and glided jnto the notion of a remote 
deity. Arianism is the corollary of the Latin 
idea of God, as is seen in modern Unitarian- 
ism, as well as in the controversy of 
the fourth céntury. The reaction of 
these two theological views Professor Al- 
len traces from Augustine into Protestant 
theology and thenceto recent times. His 
paper is the appropriate introduction to a vast 
amount of what is of the highest excellence in 
the theological thinking of the century. It is 
one of those splendid reviews which raise a 
subject into the highest relations and do more 
for the illumination and exposition of its de- 
tails than any amount of special adwocacy 
could hope to effect. Professor Allen is right 
in claiming for the present century a renais- 
sance of theological thought. ‘That he bas 
struck its deepest and strongest spring we 
also believe. 


...-Cordtally do we recommend to any one 
who has not met with it or glanced through 
sone of the bundred warmly compli- 
mentary reviews of it, Vice Versa: A Lesson to 
Fathers,by Mr. F. Anstey. The bookis one 
far more for tbe library than the review-table, 
and so mucb has already been written in its 
praise tiat we content ourselves with a 
tardy tribute, in general terms, to its original- 
ity, its irresistible humor, and never-relaxed 
fascination. A book wrilten upon a juvenile 
basis, it is yet so much more than any juvenile 
tale that its exact classification is a puzzle. 
The father will appreciate its flow of quiet 
wit and wonderful freshness of treatment from 
the first pages; his son will be spellbound by 
the admirably constructed plot ; both will be 
the better of the moral of the tale, though it 
ve pointed at the adult reader only. Mr. Bul- 
titude, a stern, uncompromising old merchant 
of London, while resisting the prayers of his 
scapegrace son, young Dick. to send bim to 
another boarding-school, finds himself sud- 
denly obliged to change physical identities 
withthe boy. The unlucky old gentleman, 
whose intellectual development bas not gone 
backward with his body, is hurried off to 
undergo a week at Dr. Gunistone’s. In the 
meantime Dick, his absent fatheriu semblance 
but not mind, bides at home, to work awful 
confusion there. The superb blending of the 
every-day with the extravagant, the growth of 
one distressing yet ludicrous situation out of 
its predecessor, and the final climax of the 
tale arej as always, happily conceived and man- 
aged with that spontaneousness only possible 
to a skilled pen. The reader will observe, also, 
that excepting the power attributed to the 
Garuda stone, whose magic gives the im- 
petus to the tale, all the fascination and fun 
of the story consists of a masterly employment 
of perfectly commonplace and natural events. 
It ‘is reported that Mr. Anstey is, afier all, 
merely the vom de plume of one of the foremost 
of living English humorists. Whoever he is, 
he has the thanks of a public ever disposed in 
literature to be Athenian. He has assuredly 
a= them fheir “ new thing.’’ (D. Appleton 

©.) 

....Schuyler’s Psychology is a very complete 
and excellent manual for students, published 
by the Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 
which, without any assumption of originality 
or attempt at novelty, has as much of both as 
is at all desirable in a text book. Novel theo- 
ries are not introduced, but the subject is dis- 
cussed in the light of the newest and freshest 
opinion and stated with great simplicity. The 
author repudiates the methods of the positiv- 
istic school and introduces as early as possible 
the discussion of the Intuitions, with the view 
of acquiring and settling the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which subsequent investigations are 
to proceed ; from which it may be justly con- 
cluded that he places himself among the adher- 
ents of the intuitional school. As to the great 
battle-ground of Psychology, the Perceptions, 
extreme pains are taken not only to discrimin- 
ate the elements of the act and the nature of 
the capacity, and with the analysis of the 
whole subject, but to give the various views 
which have been held and to treat the topic in 
a thoroughly comparative method. The parts 
which relate to the reasoning, deductive, and 
induetive faculties are carefully worked out 
and the points are made and results stated in a 
solid and satisfactory way. The book may be 
commended to teachers and students as a 
sound and judicious manual from which to 
acquire the elements of a wholesome philoso- 


phy. ; 
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....Mr. J. Wilson, Ph. D.; who is already 
known as the author of several thoughtful 
volumes, publishes from the press of J. Wilson 
& Son, Newark, a: octave volume of essays on 
Practical Life and the Study of Man, The vol- 
ame has a Montaignesque look in its plan and 
general cheracter. Itis not of akind which 
one expects to see published nowadays; but 
bas a fall, rich, old-fashioned flavor, which, 
apart from the allusions, which are modern, 
might be called Platarchian. It is written io an 
easy vein of nellow experience and didacticism, 
and, without being crammed with learning, is 
the fruit of much reading. The topics treated 
are miscellaneous, but take such a wide range 
as to cover the ground with a vast amount and 
variety of wit and wisdom. The author dryly 
observes that, as he waited till well past bis 
fiftieth year before writing, he can be relied 
on as to discretion and experience. The tone 
of the essays is conservative radicalism or, in 
other words, a sort of Scotch shrewdness. The 
author believes in euthority and in God, 
though he does not say much about him and 
is singularly silent on religion asa practical 
element in life. He believes in government, 
especially for boys ; in simplicity in dignified 
life; in work, self-control, and sound views of 
life generally. By a singular oversight, on page 
251, he alludes to Isaac Watts as the inventor 
of the steam engine. 


---.We have received No. [ of the new 
monthly, Lonymans’s Magazine, published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York. 
It isa novelty in form, being a neat and rather 
long duodecimo and goes to work with very 
direct application to the matter in band, with- 
out salutatory, prospectus, or promise of any 
kind, except that contained in a highly satis- 
factory series of contributions, among which 
we notice the first four chapters of a society 
story, by James Payn ; acomplete story, ** The 
Biack Poodle,” by F. Anstey; two seientific 


articles, one by John Tyndal and the other’ by 


Richard Owen ; a poem by Mrs. Oliphant; a 
paper by W. D. Howells; another by R. L, 
Stevenson ; and a very good-natured paper by 
Edward A. Freeman, on “Some Points in 
American Speech and Customs,” which isto be 
followed by others from the sameauthor. We 
are glad to see them. Mr. Freeman is an 
acknowledged authority at home and he is dis- 
posed in all ways to be fair to us im our use of 
the English. His own feelings are eonserva- 
tive and what be claims in our favor has all 
the greater force. The magazine starts off, we 
observe, with noticeably short papers and 
makes the impression of a promising begin- 
ning. 


-«»-From Mr. William W. Williams, of 
Cleveland, the publisher, we have Joshua R, 
Giddings: a Sketch, by Walter Buell. Unde- 
terred by modern scientific views of history, 
Mr. Buell goes religiously to work to write his 
sketch of the old anti-slavery leader as one 


Who was destined by Heaven before his birth 


to the great work to which he devoted the best 
years of his life. The sketch is vigorous and 
pithy. It presents an unsoftened picture of the 
great conflict against slavery. Mr. Giddings’s 
life covered that entire period nearly to the 
end of the war. He formed, with Governor 
William Slade, of Vermont, and John Quincy 
Adams, a triumvirate of congressional heroes 
who could not be shaken and around whom 
the free sentiment of the countryrallied. ‘The 
echo of the old strife resounds through Mr. 
Buell’s sketch. Happily, it has died away in 
the land; but it will beadark day when we 
have forgotten men like Giddings and cease to 
rate them at their full value. 


--.-Among the excellent publications of the 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons on practical po- 
litical science is The American Citisen’s Manual, 
by Worthington C. Ford. Part I, which has 
already issued from the press, treats of nation- 
al, state, and local governments, of the elec- 
torate, and of the civil service. The constitu- 
tional facts are summarized in all cases and 
clearly given. The effeet which party politica 
have had on the political system is indicated. 
A good example of the extremes to which par- 
ties will go, withouf violating the law, is given 
in the map of the congressional districts of 
South Carolina, arranged to neutralize the 
Negro vote. This volume, we are happy to 
observe, is to be followed by another on the 
“ Functions of Government ”’ with reference to 
taxation and expenditure, the regulation of 
commerce and induetry, provision for the 
poor, the insane, etc., by the same author. 


..--From the American Tract Society we 
have received two very interesting manuals 
forinstraction in the Chinese l.nguage. One, 
al2mo English and Ohinese Dictionary, pp. 154, 
compiled by the Rev. I. M. Condit, missionary 
to the Chinese, containing over 6,000 different 
words and more than 1,500 sentences illustrat- 
ing their meaning. Care has been taken to in- 
sert all the most common words of the vernac- 
ular. In both dictionary and reader the 
Canton dialect, which is the Chinese spoken 


“jw Americe ‘he Sandwich Islands and 





Australia, is introduced, instead of the more 
elegant styles, for obvious practical reasons. 
We understand that these manuals have been 
revised by other competent scholars than the 
the author, the last revision being made by 
Professor 8. Wells Williams. The plates were 
cast at the Mission press, Shanghai, and the 
books printed here, by the Tract Society. 


..The Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. 
publish three volumes 12mo of Jewish and 
Christian History, of which Vols. I and II relate 
to “‘Old Testament and Jewish History”? and 
Vol. III to ‘Gospel Story and Christian His- 
tory.’? The aim of the author is. to weave to- 
gether the various threads of biblical and sec- 
ular history into a simple connected narrative 
for school and home use. He has employed 
the biblical language. He claims no original- 
ity, quotes freely from all accessible good 
authorities, gives numerous illustrative and 
explanatory notes and appendices, together 
with a resumé of what is known respecting 
each book of the New Testament. The author's 
name is not published, but the work is done 
onan evangelical basis,in a devout and be- 
lieving spirit. 


.. We have from the Century Company the 
bound volume containing the issue of their 
magazine for the last six months and Paris I 
and II of the St. Nicolas for 1882, The first 
is a royal repository of the intellectual life of 
the half-year past, while the latter represents 
the brightest phases of the world’s life in the 
twelve months past in what we may call its 
youthful interpretation. In turping over the 
pages of the semi-annual Century, we find on p. 
697 an engraving of ‘‘ Baron Castin of Castin,”’ 
a strong, full-featured, and glorious composi- 
tion, which shows that the power to conceive 
and draw the human head has not yet passed 
from the earth. 


+ --How to Succeed ts the title of a series of 
practical essays or conversations by eminent 
persons on the principles of success in life. 
Amongthe contributors tothe volume we notice 
the names of Senators Bayard and Edmunds, 
of the Rey. Doctor John Hall, Dr. Willard 
Parker, Leopold Damrosch, and others. The 
whole is edited by Lyman Abbott, who -writes 
the introduction, and published by the Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, No. XXVI in their “* Han- 
dy Book Series.”” An amusing mistake occurs 
on the title-page, where we findnamed among 
the contributors “Doctors John Hall and 
Willard Parker.”’ 


---+The birthday-book literature has re- 
ceived an addition from the press of the 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. in The Bryant 
Birthday Book, arranged by Janet E. Ruutz- 
Rees. The volume is slightly larger than 
most we have examined, conveniently ar- 


. ranged for daily notes, and is copiously illus- 


trated. The selections are made for every day 
of the year, are quotedin full, and the poems 
from which they are taken are cited in all 
cases. The author is known by two volumes 
in Appleton’s “Home Books” on ‘“ Home 
Decorations” and ‘*‘ Home Occupations.” 


---The Messrs. Robert Carter & Bros. bring 
out a new edition of Fred. W. Krummacher’s 
Suffering Saviour ; or, Meditations on the Last Days 
of Uhrist, This series of discourses interests us 
more than those on “Elisha the Tishbite.”’ They 
were translated some thirty years ago, under 
the express sanction of the author, and have 
been reprinted many times since. They havea 
permanent value in the department of daily 
practical’ reading, which no changes nor ad- 
vances of critical or theological theories will 
impair. 


....New Games for Parlor and Lawn, with a 
Few Old Friends in a New Dress, by Geo. B. Bart- 
lett (Harper & Brothers), isa manual of games, 
mostly new and which, though they may not 
proveto bavea permanent value, will more 
than justify their publication if they brighten 
oor homes for awhile. We have examined 
the games and find them to be exactly such as 
the young people are always on the lookout 
for and such as the brightest among them are 
only too glad to invent or discover. 


--.-Brothers of Pity and other Tales of Beasts 
and Men, by Juliana Horatia Ewing, an Eng- 
lish collection of capital stories for young 
readers, comes to us from the Messrs. E. & J. 
B. Young & Co., of this city. The steries are 
told with great imaginative richness and ap- 
peal to all sorts of healthy and innocent sen- 
timent. They are published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and, besides 
being printed in good type, are embellished 
with first-rate illustrations. 


-.«»The Messrs. White & Stokes have issued 
an attractive juvenile in Little Folk in Green: 
New Fairy Stories, by Henriette Christian 
Wright, who invents ber stories well and tells 
them with the true air of gracefully-probable 
impossibility, aud illustrated in color by Miss 
Lydia Emmet, who makes an effective use of 
good colors and « conventionalized style of 
drawing. 
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LITERARY NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


I nAvVE just been permitted to glance at the 
first sheets, still fresh from the printers’ 
hands, of Mr. A. Bronson Alcott’s new book 
on Emerson. It bears as a title “‘ Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, an Estimate of his Character and 
Genius, in Prose and Verse.” The volume is 
to be of the small quarto size, and, exclusive 
of the illustrations, will comprise just eighty- 
one pages. Of course, the letter press is as 
fine as it can possibly be and the paper is of 
the best quality ; indeed, it is Whatman’s best. 
But what interested me more and will, also, 
interest my readers are the contents of this 
carefully-planned and jealously guarded vol- 
ume. After the title, the introductory sonnets 
and the small table of contents follows the 
famous essay (famous because but few people 
knew much about it, while everybody wished 
to enjoy the perusal of it) on Emerson, pre- 
sented to the great philosopher and sage on 
the anniversary of his birthday, May 25th, 
1865. But fifty copies of this essay were 
printed at the time and the expense of these 
was borne by Mrs. Stearns, of Medford, 
Mass., a lady of wealth as well as of Culture. 
The book is now one of the rarities. After 
the essay are two poems: “Ion: A Monody”’ 
and “ The Poet’s Countersign,”’ both of which 
were read at the opeving of the Concord School 
of Philosophy, in July, 1882. The illustra- 
tions include a fine rortrait of Emerson, 
after the picture by Hawes,a picture of the 
Concord Bridge, Emerson’s house, Alcott in 
his study, anda view of the Summer-house, 
built by Alcott’s own hands, from timber 
which be bad himself bewn from the neighbor- 
ing forest. As might be supposed from this 
description of it, the volume is exceedingly 
unique and facile princeps among recent oddi- 
ties of literature. Not more than two hun- 
dred and fifty copies will be printed, and of 
these nearly all have already been subscribed 
for. 

Messrs. A. Williams & Co. have nearly 
ready ‘‘A Study of Maria Edgeworth, with 
Notices of Her Father and Friends.’’ It is 
the work of Mrs. Grace A. Oliver (formerly 
Miss Grace A. Ellis, the daughter of the Rev. 
George E. Ellie, of this city), a lady who has 
already achieved the reputation for excellent 
work by her “ Life of Mrs. Barbauld.” The 
new book will be one of nearly six hundred 
pages, haudsomely printed and bound, and 
will contain portraits of Miss Edgeworth and 
of her father, interior views of her home, etc. 
It is not my province to speak critically of the 
book ; but I may give one or two facts relative 
to its origin. While it may be said that this is 
the first memoir of Miss Edgeworth that has 
ever been given to the public, it is not strictly 
accurate to affirm that it is the first memoir that 
has ever been printed. Miss Edgeworth’s father 
was married fivetimes. Miss Edgeworth ber- 
self died in 1847, and sometime after her 
death ber step-motber, an old lady of eighty, 
wrote a memoir, and privately printed it in 
1867, along with many of her step-daughter’s 
letters. Only avery few copies were struck 
off, and these have always been jealously 
guarded in the family of the novelist. By the 
merest chance, Mrs. Oliver managed to obtain 
one of the copies for a short time, and has, of 
course, made good use of it. The book is 
likely to attract some attention among literary 
people. Apropos of the subject, 1 observe 
that the forthcoming number of the Corwhill 
Magazine will contain the beginning of a 
series of articles on Miss Edgeworth from the 
pen of Helen Zimmern. 

By the resignation of his professorship at 
the Harvard Medical School, Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes has conferred a benefit on the 
reading public, but inflicted a loss upon bis 
alma mater. For thirty-five years he has served 
as professor of anatomy, and at the time of 
his appointment, in 1847, he was one of the 
six professors attached to the school. To-day 
there are upward of forty-five. During the 
coming year Dr. Holmes promises to keep 
himself busy with his pen. 

Boston, Mass., November 3d, 1882. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


“A ReverEnD [poL”’ has reached its elev- 
enth edition. The first meeting of the 
second year of the Browning Society took 
place on October 27th, at University College. 
A paper on “ Browning’s Development,’”’ by 
Professor Johnson, and another, entitled ‘‘The 
Religious Aspects of Browning’s Poetry,’ by 
Miss Beale, were read. Mr. Walter Be- 
sant’s next novel is entitled “All in a Garden 
Green.”” The names of all the works put forth 
by the late Mr. James Rice and Mr. Besant 
have been distinguished for grace of nomen- 
clature. Mr. Besant, by the by, ie the secretary 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and Mr. 
Rice was London editor of the Toronto Globe, 
It was frequently asked of both of them why 
they did not devote all their time to fietion 
writing, to which the same wise answer was 
invariably returned, that they wished to be 
sotirely independent of publishers’ and the 











public’s taste———John Addington 8ymon4 
is oceupted in writing anew work, “ Studies o° 
Elizabethan Dramatists.” Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers have recently published “ Natural 
Religion " (a seeond edition with a new ex- 
planatory preface), by the author of ‘ Ecce 
Homo”; and also “‘ Her Crime,” a novel of the 
‘* No-Name Series”; ‘‘ The Wisdom of the 
Brahmin; a Didactic Poem,” translated from 
the German of Freidrich Riickert, by Charles 
T. Brooks; and Mr. Hamilion W. Mabie’s 
“« Norse Stories; Retold from the Eddas’’—a 
particularly attractive and useful juvenile 
book. The biography of Maria Edge- 
worth, now being written by Mrs. Oliver of 
Boston, is, we are pleased to state, largely 
drawn from the mémoir privately printed by 
Miss Edgeworth hereelf. This has never been 
made public. Mrs. Fauny Kemble’s ‘‘Notes”’ 
upon Shakespeare’s plays will be ready in Lon- 
don during the Autumn. Robert Carter 
& Brothers have in preparation a new and 
cbeaper edition of Dr. Arnot’s ‘* Church in the 
House ; or, Lessons on the Acts.”’ It is in- 
tended to be used in connection with the In. 
ternational Sunday-schoo!l Lessons of next 
year. —‘' The Origin of Thanksgiving Day’: 
isa paper in the November,number of The 
Magazine of American History. ‘The ‘‘Roilo”’ 
Books, by Jacob Abbott, will be republished by 
8. E. Cassino & Co. this Spring, from new plates. 
The fourth set of Mr. J. A. Froude’s 
“Short Studies on Great Topics’ is now in 
press. The book will include essays of the 
same character as those in the preceding vol- 
umes, upon ** The Life and Times of Thomas 
a Becket,” “Reminiscences of the High 
Church Festival,’ “Six Letters to a Friend,” 
‘Origen and Celseus,” ‘A Cagliostro of the 
Second Century,” ** Cheneys and the House of 
Russell,’ and “A Siding at a Railway Sta- 
tion.” Mr. Howells’s new novel, contrib- 
uted as aserial to The Century, will not be en- 
titled ‘* A Sea Change,”’ after all. The author 
has decided to pame it ‘*A Woman’s Reason,” 
The Messrs. Atmstrong will include in 
their list of Winter books ‘‘The How and 
Where of Revivals,” by W. W. Newell. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. have in press 
“The English Versions” (including the Angio 
Saxon), for general stufly or reading. 
We warmly commend to all students and lovere 
of Shakespeare the exceedingly fine ‘‘ Unique 
Edition” of the poet’s works alone, to be pub- 
lished by William Paterson, of Edinburgh, 
and subscriptions for which Mr. J. W. Bouton, 
the art publishor of this city, will receive. The 
text of the edition will be verbatim from the 
folio of 1628. The type will be of the last cen- 
tury. The fllustrations will be etched by 
eminent artists and a fae-simile of the 
portrait in the first folio. Scott’s “* Marmi- 
on,” which has been used as a text-book in the 
public schools of Ontario, has been banished 
therefrom, on the ground that it contains mat- 
ter offensive to the Roman Catholic pupils. 
The interest in the literary productions 
of Richard Wagner, composer and poet, is con- 
stantly increasing in Germany and Eng- 
land. A petition for the abolition of the 
duty on foreign books has been sent for signa- 
ture to all the American universities and col- 
leges. A new drama, by Miss Augusta 
Webster, ‘‘In a Day,” is expected during the 
season. Thore of our readers who have 
followed with interest the question of the 
authenticity of the new Hawthorne romance 
may now understand that ‘‘ Dr. Grimshaw’s 
Secret’? appears to be finally conceded as 
genuine. We hope that the dispute 
will not quicken to new MIife. 
A “History of the Cily of Providence” 
is being written by the Rey. E. M. Stone, of 
that fine city. Rev. Mr. Stone had been en- 
gaged for several yearsin getting together his 
matetial for the work. In a number which 
appeared in 1872 of the old Leipzig Gazelle may 
ove read the following advertisement: “A 
certain person named Mozart bas had the im- 
pudence to misuse my drama, ‘ Belmont and 
Constance,’ as a libretto. Iberewith protest 
most solemnly against this invasion of my 
rights, and reserve for the present any action 
on my part. Christopher Frederick Bretzner, 
author of ‘ A Little Debaucb.’ ” Jn literaiure 
Bretzner is known as the author of novels, 
dramas, and comedies, which have long since 
been consigned to well-deserved oblivion. 
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y ftiustrations by R. Caldecott. Engraved 
James D. Cooper. 11}6x846, paper, DP pp. 48. 
O14 Christmas. From Washington Irving's 
Ske With upward of one Gaundesé 
illustrations by R. Caldecott. Engraved b 
James D. Couper. 1144x8M, paper, pp. 
TRO ROME... .ccccccecscccccccsccsescocccesoseccses 
The Boy's Percy. Being Old Balinds of War, 
Adventure, and Love, from Bishop Thomas 
Percy's Reliques of ancient English P: etry. 
T her with an Appen iix, containing two 
ballads from the original Perey folio MS. 


8x4, pp. 


xxxi, 441. New York: Chas. Scribner's 
BD. cv ccrccencccccccoqeooesocccceee cocccccoccece 
The Miseissipp Fyenets Vinton Greene, 


Lieut. of a . 8. A., author of “The 
Pussian ary —} 1 Capa «in Trr 
ad in 1 77—78 " etc. (Cam, a'ense of the Civil: 

ar. VILL: With maps. Thx, pp. ix, 
GIO. TRO GAMO. ccccccccccccees «2 covssccccccese 

The Rook of For*y Puddings. By Secon Anna 
Brown. 444x7, beards. The same............ 

Folk and Fairy Tales. By P. Che. aan jrnsen. 
Translated by H. L. ow With an in- 
troduction by Edmurd W. age ww. 


tel. 4x7, =xx,816. New York 
Arm‘ trong Son. Boards, $1 75. Cloth, 
Sea semecccesocesanecsasssecessessegnsgteseoes 


James Praithwatt, the seperesese, Tre Story 
¢ his Adventures, As and Afloat. By 


h 
ei “ht full-nnge illustrations. 74*54, pp. xit, 
TE TRO GRINO. .. cocccesccsccetecccton: ceccccocee 

Taris. The Land and the People. By the Cheva- 
lier de Hesse-Wirtegg. With twenty two 
illustrations, Bxdis. pp- xiv, 80%. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & ( 
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the Srennetiene Biteon by Robert 
x54, pp. 268 The « 
Nearer to degas, Memortals of} Rober Walter 
By his mother, With p trotaee7 
Notice by the Rev Oswad Dykes, M. 
Fron the fifth thoneanvth of the Glace oo 
edition. 7*4%, pp. 218. New York: Robert 
Carter B BIOS. cccccccccccccccscccccccceccescccccs 
The Life of Christ. By the Rev. William Hanna, 
D.D.,UL. 1D. In three volumes. With thr e 
steel enarevings. ZUxDi4, PP, vi, 700; vi, 69%; 
BOw, THE, TRO CRM cccccccccccccccccccscceccces 
Jacob W'ther' y. 4 tory, Ry Agnes Mberne, 
eather of * Aimee,” eto. 
GOT. . cr ccccecccccses » 
siehesenth Century Evaye, Be ected and An- 
notated by Austin Dotson. (Parchment Se 
ries, Na. 1.) 6x4 vellom parer, ” xxill, 
2°4. New York: D. Appleton & “o........... 
Shakerperre’s Works. L. The Tempest: The 
Two Gentienen of Verona; he Merry 
Wives of Windsor; Me sure for Mensure, 
(P rehment Series, No. 2.) 6x4, vellum pe- 
per, pp. 390. The same........ .......000. 
Aotert Raikes Library, Ten Cent Serie. Vol. L 
Inte i numbers. 4b. Irish Amy; or. The Child 








The Young Clerk; or, The 
Story of Re bent Alcott. 48. Apna Res av 
Brory for Children. 4. Diack Jacob: a Ne nu- 
mentof Groce. 5. L'fo'n Marnest: or, Chris 
tivn petteits and andor Illustrated and © ‘om- 


The Artist's Year. Ort-tnaland Relected Proms 
of the Months, Kv Marvaret P. Javes. Ti'we- 
trated by Arthur Quartilev, J. W. Castica~, J. 
R. Brevoort, RB. M. Shurtleff. Jelia Millon, da- 
vid Johnecn James M. Hart. H. Polton Jones, 
Thoms Meran, P. Swain Gifford. Geo ‘Tee Ft 
Smill'e. avd A_P Bellows, O%x124, pp. 65. 
New York: Whire & ®t kes 

Waysi'e Flowers, Orivinal and contributed 
en. Arranved by El'en F. Diekineon, 

Vinetrated In colors” by Julia C. Emmet. 
44x38 (, paper. pp. 51. Vhe same....... 

Rohellin~’*s Transcendental Ienliem. A Crit 
teal Exposition. Ry Prof. 7 hn Wateon, LI. 

F.R &. C.\German Phil»«or hical Claesicg 
tor Engli h Readers ond Students. Faited 
Sy Geores §. Morris} wxON, pi xv, 251. Chi 
eago: 8 C. Griggs & CO... . 6. c ccc cccececnees 

Studies of Creation and Life, Pw the Rev Prof, 
F. Gotet, D. D. American edition, 7(*5, rp, 
11%. Bost n: © ongre een al Publix hing So 
ctety.. ° 

The Leer nd of at, Tele: macives Ry wm. Wilber- 

lorce Newton, author of “The Veter cf &t. 
John.” Si4xf. paner, pp. 24. Pittsfield, 
BED £ Do TH. FOMBCMORccccccee ccccccesccceccccs 

Letters to Aia Eminence, Card'nal MeRextpy, 

grenmnen ot a on By the Pev. Jas. 
Yonner le = per, 104. w 
York: N. Tibbs. & Son , wekee 7 seebidtied 0 

Dairies an’ Buttercups A novel. By Mrs. J, i. 
Riidell, ant»or of “Phem's Ke'ler,” ete, 
(Fravklin Square (ibrary, No. 279.) Nixa, 
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paper. pp. 9. New York: Harper & Bros... 0 90 


The L-ngie‘low Calendar for 18°3. With Releo 
tione for Every Pav in the Veer. Roston 
and New York: Houghton. MiMin & Co.. 

The Emerson Calendar for 1888. With Selec- 
tions for Every Day in the Year. The same. 

The Lesson Commentary on the International 
Suaday-“chool Lessons for 18838. Br the Rev. 
John Vincent, P. D., and the Rev. J. L. Hurl 
bt, M.A. a Ma ny on aad Rtnasvats, ma. Ox 

» Pp. . New Yor = & Hunt. 
Ctichtmati » Walien & Sto — eocccecs so0 

Heroic Methodists of the Olden 7 Thane or, Anec- 
dotal Sketches of Some of the Noble Men 
and Women whove Reaut'ful Lives Adorned 
and whose Faithful Labora Bullt the Walls 
of Farly Me'hodisam. Intended to Please 
and Profit Boys an Girls, By Daniel Wise 
D. D., author 0” “ The Story of a Wonderful 

fe; or, Pen Pictures of Incidents in the 
Life of John Wesley,” ete. ibestrated. 7x 
4%. pp. 307. The same...... 
Christian Work and ( ‘onsolation. ‘The Problem 
of an Effective and Happy Iife. By Abel 
St -vens, LL.D. 7%x5'',. pp. 206. The same. 
Life of Captain John Smith. First Planter of 
Virginia. Fy Charles K. Trve, DD, puthor 
of “Join Winthroo an! the Great Colony,” 
etc. With two illustrations. 6i¢x4i, pp. 
Geb. I  ebencstscertcnascceneseseanabenes 

Three Successful Lives. (Ben and Rentie 
Series.) with —~Neas Miustrations, Gi¢x43, pp. 
BD WD Miocenennccncassccceccecncoenceeness 

Boys and Giria. “an and Bentte Sertes.) With 
two illustrations. 644x444, pp. 100. The same. 

The Reheat at Beechwood. By the author of 

es Morton's Trial,” ete. With two illus- 
tra jons. O4¢x4%4, pp. 156. The same........ 

Amusements tn the Light of Reason, Hist 
and Revelation. By the Rev. 8. M. Vernon, 

7x44. pp The Kh. aie ay 

The Senior Lesson Rook on the International 
Lessons for 188. (ferean Series, No. 1.) 
With maps and (illustrations. 5%(x4, boards, 
pp. 26. The same.. 

The Berean Question Book on the International 

ms for 1883. (Berean Series, No. 2.) 
With maps and illustrations. 5%x4, boards. 
See. Se nncctensencetnccerecenncen- ces 

The Rerean Beginner's Book on the Internation 
al Lessons tor 1888. (Ber an Series, a 3.) 
With ma an t iMustrations. OM x4, boards 
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Fred Bradford's Debt. By Joanna Il. Mathews, 
thor of “ Bessie Bradford's Sec: 
84x74. boards 





12% 
Little Hot. A Magazine for t'e Young. New 
enlarged Iliustrated. x7, 
(—E pp. iv,800. The same. 

Our Little Ones. Mlustrated Stories and Poems 
for Little People. Edited by William f. 
Adams (“Oliver Optc"). With three hun- 
dred a i or nal illustrations, 94x 
7, hoards, Rp. av ten : & Shep 
ard New York: Chas. Dillingham Senaeep 1% 

All Adrift ; or, The Gold Wing Club. y bry 
Optic, anther of “ Young America Abrond,” 
ete (Boat-Builders Series. [.) With height fh 
lustrations. 7x5\4, pp. 849. Thesame....... 1% 

Pasteten Artand Artists. By Henry ra tl 
lust ated. Pit Ppp. "209. Boston : James R. 
GagedG ] OD. ceccoccvccdcccccccecssodece... evnee 200 

ba Mutiny on 2 hone the “ Leander.” A Story 

f the Sea. Bernard Heldmann, author 

S > Exnailen? The Scory ofa ra Gen- 

tleman,” etc. Iiustrated, 734¢x6, p, xil, 
New York : Thomas Y. Crowell e Co... 175 

Gymnostics of the Voice. A System of Correct 
Preathing in Singing and Speaking, bared 

upon Phys olog'c1l Laws. A Seif-Inetructor 
in the Training ond Use of the Sing'ng ard 
Speaking Votes. fy Oskar Guttmann, author 
of “ Mathetic pupetens Culture.” ete. Dlus- 
trated. x54, pp. xvi, 188. Albany, N. Y.: 
WOT B. WETMET, ,..606 cee cseceereercencececens 1% 











NEW PUBLICATION Ss. 


THE PARCHMENT SERIES. 
" Eighteenth Century Essays. 


and tated by Avett Dosson. With 
Frontispiece. 16mo, parchment antique, uncut, 
gilttop. Price, $1.26. 

“Our British oueee fs a comeing and fruitful 
theme. There is no pleasanter reating in idle hours 
than the Queen Anne Essay, which is sometimes a 
delicious p'ece of humor, sometimes a vivid de crip- 
tlon of bp) gone customs and manners—two short ever 
t» be wearisome, = of freshness and vivacity.’ 
London tor. 


: Shakespeare’ s Works. 


To be completed in twelve volumes, published 
monthly. 16mo, parchment antique, uncut, gilt 
top. Price, $1.45 per volume. Volume 1 now 
_ containing: 
THE TEMPEST. THE MFRRY WIVES OF 
THE Twe Oo GENTLEMEN WINDSOK. 
OF VERONA. MEASU RE FOR MEASU RE. 
“There is, perheps, no ec a. in which the works 


of Shakespeare can be r ad such luxury of yA 
and gui distinction of form as this.”"—Pall Mai 
Gazette. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and5 Bond Street, New York. 








By Rev. €. Hl: SPURGEON, 


1. Morning by monies: i2me.....81 00 
2. Evening by Evening. <6 : core FES 
3. Typesand Fmblems. * ..... 100 
4. John Ploughman’s Talk......... 0 75 
Bo GIORWIMBS, cc ccccecccceccctcosccses O GD 


Tire Progress of Doctrine, 


By the Rev. T. D. BekNarnp. - 1 25 
Moses and the Prophets. 

By Prof. Green. - ~ - 1 50 
God’s Light on Dark Clouds. 

Courter. - ~ - - - O75 
Nobody. Astory. By the author 


of “The Wide, Wide World.” - 1 75 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


*,* Any of the above seot by mati, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 





NEW EDITION OF 


MACDONALD’S NOVELS 


IN NEAT BOX. 

18 vols. 12mo, Cloth, Dlustrated............ . £27 00 
Bcston: D. LOTHROP & 09., Publishers, 
32 Franklin Street. 
eB” Catalogues sent free on application. 


Plymouth Pulpit 


WEEKLY PAMPHLET OF 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermons. 


No. 1." The Golden Net.” No.8. They Have their 
Reward.” No.8. “ The Personal Influence of God 
N».4. “ The Principle of Spiritual Growth.” Seid by 
booksellers and newsdealers. Single copies, 7 cents 
for Yearly Subscription, #2; to Clergymen and 
Theological Students, $1 70. Address the biishers 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, , New York. 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 


CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP 
Cheapest Beok Stole nthe World. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
81 CHAMBERS ST. pear Cit} Hall Park, XS. ¥Y. 














200,000 OF HIS BOOKS SOLD! 


THE MORNING HOUR. 


By the Rev. A.B E bo great daily com- 
mentary for family ies rand private reading. 


“ Full i th rrow —Con, tona 
A front-ra t- “ ne book a S. AnDoTT. bp. t — 
Elegant ‘Detave. $2. Extra terms. 
JA8. H. EARLE, Boston, Mass. 





HOW TO SUCCEED. 
Suggestions from Men whe have Nacceeded. 





See the new volume in the Raendy-Buok Sertes, 
@ P, PUTNAM rate core. New York. 





Books for the Holidays. 


TENDER AND TRUE.—Poemsof Lote. 
Selected by the editor of t Hurs. Square 
18mo, c'oth, red edges, § Extra eloth, full 
gilt, $1.50. "Half calf, marbled, $2.50. Full 
Turkey morocco or full white calf, square or 
round corners, $3 50. 

This “exquisitely selected volume,” as the Natior 
calls it, has already become #(@ «ral favorite. a is 
sutab’e, especially in the aos bindings, fora - 
ding pre<ent or holitey gi‘t. 

A YEAR OF MIRACLE.—A Poem in 
Four Sermons. By Witttam C. Gannett. 
Fifth Uonwmd. Square 18m0, imp cloth. red 
edges. 50c. Extra cloth, beveled. full wilt, $1. 

ContTentTs.—1, Treasures of the Snow. 2. 
oe: mama 8. Flowers. 4 The [larvest 
Becre 

“A te little book, full of delicate fragrance, 
saya The Critic. “In almost everv page we feel he 
fines tonch of genius,” says The Literary World. 

THE WAY OF LIFE.—By Geonae 8. 
Merriam. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 

Fam''ar letters, grac ful tn style, profound in 
thought, and rich in human svrpathby. 

GEMS OF THE ORIENT.—Gathered 
and arranged by Cnartes D. B.Mixis. 12mo, 
cloth, ex‘ra, fail gilt. $1.59, 

“A Golden Treasury of Or! ntal art and wisdom.” 
The pubits' er has triet to place these gems of thou ht 
ina worthy setting and the volume, sumptners tn 

typeeraph and binding makesa handsome gift book. 
STHE PEAK IN DARTEN.—An oc'nvo 
of Exeave. By Feances Power Cospe. 12mo, 
cloth, 31 50. 

This new hook by Misa Cobbe treats, {In her earnest 
and inentrirng wev, of certain weigiity “concerns of 
the aonl and the body. 

THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. -- By 
Frixces Power Cosse. Seventh thouamd, 
12mo, cloth, $1. Cheep edit’on, paper 25c 

This wor by Mias Cobbe has been tronelated In’o 
G@ r~man, French, and It: Han ard bas ectabliahed for 
{t-elf a permanent rosttion in iiteratrrea arr foun? 
and practical treatiae by one of the foremost I't rar 
Fn-ltehwomcen, on “The True Position of Won.a1 in 
Society.” 

For anle bn booksellers and sent by mail, eare- 
fully wrppra, by 


GEORGE ff. FLUIS, Publisher, 
141 FRANELIN 8T., BOSTON. 


Richly Wlustrated Holiday Scoks. 


FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES, 


CHRISTMAS RHYMES 


AND 


NEW YEAR'S CHIMES. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 


“ This book may be ised on every point avd de 
serves to enj»y more than the mere ephew erel « xiet- 
ence that falle to the fote of the average rhyme anc 
picture book.”—Boston Gazette. 

“To look into this volume ta to beerme abenrhed ir, 
‘te attractions, which are artistic as well as literary.’ 
Syracuse Jou 

“Ag and dell I book, fu'l of pret’: 
stories and confiieres | in rhyrre and free from sone 
Peet tee of wulgar'ty end exogm rotion. It ta cha 

val aly illustrated.”—Jenny June, in Demorest's Maga 








pled in cloth, $2.25; in boards, $1.75. 


ELFIN-LAND. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
Color designs by Water Satrenrer. 

“One of the most atrikirg books for the children’s 
gift cearon. such ticturesas ‘The Wife of the Mar 
m the Moon’ and ‘The Penacock’s Train,’ ‘'n t! ef) 
artiatic excetlence. won'd alone make the fortune 0! 
any g'ft-book.”—New York Heral 

“The little children whe are fortunate enouch tr 
recei\e tunis unnaually beanifalan! attractive hook 
ora Christmas present will have good reason to be 
lelighted for it fea moat magnificent affair.” —Chron- 
tele Herald, Philadelphia. 


Price, $2.50. 


Our Beoks for @ale by al! Vackartiere 
or mailed. peat-paid. toe any address,en re- 
ceipt ofthe price. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
44 Vest 23d Street, New York. 








SIXTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 
NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
BARTLETT'S 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Eighth Edition. Greatly Enlarged. 


12mo. Cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00. 


This edition has been entirely recast from new tyT e. 
Tt contains quotations from o e hun¢red and twent) 
five authors who are not represented in any forme) 
edition and more than six thousand lines have beer 
aided to the Index. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston. 


CANVASSERS WANTED! 


The Most Rapidly Selling Book of the Day. 
THE LIFE AND CHARACTERISTICS 
or 


Henry Ward Beecher. 


By LYMAN ABROTT, D. D., 








Tnomas AnmiTagEe, D.D., | C. B. Snes, D. D. 
JosErn PaRKER. D. D., 
Noam Porter. D. D., 

and others equally well known. 


The story of his ry ayer vist to Seppens during the 
War told by Aimscif in full for the first _ 


ase book il grove more nerrging then etion ° 
EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY GIVEN. 


DOUGLASS BROS, 69 N. 7th ft, Phila, Pa. 





[November 9, 1889, 


Roberts Bros,’ New Books, 


A NEW NO NAME NOVEL. 


HER CRIME. 


This is the first novel in the third serica, in a new 
and attractive binding. Price, $1. 


ART AND NATURE IN ITALY. By 
Evctne Benson. 1€mo. Cloth. Price #1. 


These letters from Italy are records of del'ghtful 
{talian days; better, says gord an hor'ty, than any- 
thing that has appe red since Goe he’s “ Italianesche 
R ise,” and sure to win the appreciation of our best 
people. 


TUE WISDOM OF TIIE BRATIIMIN. 
A Didactic Poem. Translated from the 
German of Frieprich Rvckert by 
Cnrarnzes T. Brooxgs. Six cantes. 16mo 
Cloth. P.ice, $1.25. 


Bays Dr. Beyer. in his Lifeof Rictert: “The ‘ W's- 
dom of the Brahmin’ ts a poetic house-treasure, of 
whch our nation may justly be proid. So much his 
been said and sung of Lite years of‘ The Licht of ‘sin,’ 
the ‘Sympathy of Rel!gions,’ an! the like” that the 
ores: nt seemed to be an auspicious moment to ven- 
ture a volume of Rickert’s greatest work.” 


NORSE STORIES, RETOLD FRCM 
THE EDDAS. By Hami.ton W. Mase. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, #1. 


It has been the au‘hor’s endeavor to preacrt t'e 
leading features of the Noree mjt!l olegs in such @ 
way as toconvey aclear ard comorchensive ica of 
txe system under a prrely narrative form. Tle 
torlesare drawn at firet hand from the Fider and 
Younger E’'das and are the fruit of a longand care 
ful study of the subject. It t« hel'eved no other rt 
tempt has been made pn Envlish to present these 
myths in a form so direct, simple, and dramatic. 











So'd by a!l Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Boston. 


The International Lessons for ‘£84. 


THE LEAF CLUSTER. 


THE LEAP CLUSTER has bern «nla ged an‘| made 
eaut ful by a new prccess «f ever: ‘ng, so th: t it 
wilt Le an Ornanentto the walle of the school room 
as well vs a valivble help in t'¢ teach''r o° the 
@ tuntothe littleones. The nc ret eretr'icn'ly 
Huminated. Iraned quarter’ cZ., xe $4 rerenn'm. 
As the eee f copies is Regis your orde:s 


JHILLIPS & A HUNT, Publishers, 8 5 Broadway. N. ¥ 
THE B-REAN LESSON SYSTEM, 


wor the stety «f &. e Internat onnl Sertern of Binto 

e sons, edited ty Jonn F. (1 cryt, 's grenrenced 

x he ae San ple races sent to any od.irees free of 
Ader = t* orce 

PAIL. 1s 4 AUST, °Pul Hshers. 805 Breadway, N. ¥. 
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Ether sauy or gemlic. as . ,orypre 
sinct nut already re}: ‘vesenieu, to iurnisn thea: merican 
Vews Fachunge With prompt aud resiacile reports o. a.) 
‘vents an Lews of importunce—polliical news, 
unu:ement nutes, crop ;respecin, reckty «vents, 
abor tema, sporting ne Ws, personal menth p railroed 
views, accidents, literary P at @r, etc. } res lous « xj eit 
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nd every privileve —_ «ed connected with tLe j10- 
‘ession. Address at 0! 
\MERIcAk News Excnaxon.y51 W. Sth St.,Cincinnati, 0. 








N pers supplied, at fasora’ a le rater, with full 

articulurs olan) event tranxpiring in a rt of 

he world. Correspoud«nis«ct: e& fore) ect l work 

ita pee ent’s not Branch off.ces w a.) the pilo- 
tes. 


7 DANNER 
REVOLVING BOOKGESE, 








The only perfect device for bining the nh 
pace with the greatest convenience in shelvirg 
ooks. Now offered at prices so low that three hun- 
Ired volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in oriinary 
‘ases made by the carpenter. Send for fully illus 
rated circular or call, 


4. & SCHOOL FURN'SHING CO, 








—"s 
RB. CARTER & BROS, BOORE, BEW TORS. 


27 Franklin 8t,, Bosten, 
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£9,6C9 of T-act Year's Volumes Sold! 
GUK LITTLE ONES. 
(Second Sertes.) 


Ettited by Oltrer Optic. Elegantly illuminated cover. 
+1 75: cloth, full gilt, $2.50, 

Fuvirely oririnal, both in stories and fliustrations, 
and '-y the bee’ A nerican auchors and artists. Near- 
ly 400 ori inc 1] Mlustre fons. 

Last year’s volume (ook the foremost rank amon 
the lar. e boos for children and was pronounce 
“the best ipreimen of book making of the XIXth 
faa “ This will be, if possiLle,au advance upon 
the fret ries. 


sp 
YOUNG FOLKS’ TROPTIIFS OF TRAVEL 
OUR BOVS IN INDIA, 

The Wanderines of Two Americans, with thetr Ad- 
vent res op the Sacred Rivers and Wilda Mountains 
o tda. Rv Harry W. Freves. Sunerb tvpical 
fen rs, Ingold and colors. $1.75; cloth, full gilt, 


Mr. Frere’ ta the cee r ited Iecturer on Ind‘a, This 
volume c_ ta'ns a mot i teres ing dercr ption of 
that remaika!l country ard the voyage tit! er, to d 
in cod li htfula mauneyasto win the at ent’ on of 
o'l.as we'll as voune. Many of the engrevings sre 
f-om p' o’oaraphstaken for Mr. French wiile tiavel- 
ing in ludia. 





TXTPORM IN SIZE AND RTVT EF. 
PRIFTISG ROUND THE WORLD, 

A Roy's Adventaores by Ses antiand By Cap’. Cras, 
\. Halt, arther of “adrift ‘nthe Le Fields,” “The 
Groat Vouanze.” ete. With 2 © ‘linstrations, Ele. 

ot cover in many colors. $1.75; cloth, full gilt, 
This is a story—teld in the most enticing and cy p- 
tivating » anner—ot a boy v ho | ~ enaCape Ann 
pe ooner, bornd to Greenland. and ial i-wrecked on 
the voyace, reaches Iceland, then rors to * cotland, 

. Fr: nee. Foland, Rusia, irto Acta, cro ses 

fi crt ail for Alatka. and re ach’ s hor eby the war 

of an ‘creo, with soc'den‘ts, ined nts, end 
be breadth ce-ares, amt.i t' e delightful scenes ard 
sights of there atrengre ¢ vntries, 


TUE WONDERFI 4 CITY OF TOKTO, 
Or Fu.tier sAvertrrer of the Jewits Family and 
th Ir "rf nd,Ote Nomby pa FE warr Grrev,auth r 
ef “Young Ar erte anes ran.” ©T # Go den 7. 
witht on uctrrt! ove, bound 
Ja arecan’ gold a colo a f1.75: el ‘th, ml zit 
q¢°%). Uniform with the great success of last 
iD. 


YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN. 


the seme ont r. Emblematic colored covers, 
$1 75; cloth, $2.60. 


The ve ocoks en Japan ave written in acaptivating 


styl, ove who ts ‘am Har with | fs subject. and 
pa re daily Werf thet Ky Treople. T ey 
g ve thrill g peoounts of S’g' ta ner, Inc “ents, 


Habits Shops. Shows, andl Trades © f thot remarkable 
lund and are as reliabie ar they are entertaining. 


THFRY FOTR BOOKS Giarl Fe THE WCRLD WITH 
HF PO. ANCE UF TRAVFYI, *NYP THF Fas 
CINsTION OF Lay STORY TEL! ER. 

That oz or Girl will be very rere one who ran 
com: eh rating of tit er «f toere ch: rming 
colpenes and net be h inerv for time and opportunity 





to devour it until it is finished. 





LTE & SHEPPARD, Publishers, 4] Frankia Street, Boston. 


THE FAVORITES IN A NEW DRESS. 


RIVERDALE STORY-BOOKS. 
ye. IVER Optic. i vols., illustrated, 25 cents per vol. 
rations have been added her 


tecistic of the volume narming beauti- 
ful as a Christmas Card. —e aud 


Eight New Books by Kighs of of the Moat Popu- 
lar Writers for Young Foe rola the Weorld. 
THEJOLLY ROVER. 16mo, illustrated, $1.25. 

siavecch “Lhe Silver Medal Series.” 6 vols. 


FR Optic’s New Series, 
Abt. ADR FT; or, abe Gold Wing Club. 16mo, 
$1 The initial volume of “The 


Boat-Bulider oe fes.”” 


KELLOGO’s New Book. 
THE LIVE. ‘OAK BUYS, The Adventures of 
Cuaru oy bie Aflout and Ashore. ee illus- 


trivet $1.26. her volume of “Good Old Tines 
Sertes.” 7. New 
ry ia towns’ . Bonk. 
DRA KE, the the Sea xing ot Devon. i6mo. illustrated, 
$1.2 Ee Folks’ Heroes of His- 


ane shew Vo'vme. 
THE, youna. Sil. VER-SEER ERS or, Hal 
the Marvel us Country. !6mo, illus 
eee Completing “The Young Trail Hunt- 


er's & 
Thrill'ng Story of Ye Ciden Time. 
PAUL “aN D PER<Is; or, The Revolutionary 
orrens e in the ne hobawk Valley. By Mrs. Mary E. 


USH. — 
Storv of New England L'fe. 
BOTS *L: gre DREAM, By Mary Laxemax, 
& Mav's New Prot. 
saner THE | LOST HEIRESS. Illustrated, 


Hi. New Faditions of Sestte Ma ay's urnapprorct able 
Books for the “ Little Ones,” in an cn.irely now 


1. ITT, ¥, PRUDY STORIES. 6 vols., illus- 

porry ‘DIMPH. ESERIES, 6 vols., illustrated, 

LITTLE peooys of LY AWAY SERIES. 
theses 


FLAXTH Bi Wizz E's STORIES, 4 vols, il 





YOUNG FOLKS’ HEROES OF THE RE- 


By Rey. P. C. HEADLEY. 6 vole. tilustrated. Per vol., 


1. FicitT tF 0 OUT. Ox gus Line. . She Life 


2. BAC ING ue ie ENEM t. The mi 4 nd bittary 
r of Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman. 1 vol 


3. FG. HTING pals, The Life and Military Ca- 
fs wag of Lieut.-Gen ii ip Henry Sheridan. | vol., 


1 
4. O18. D SALAMANDER, The Life and om 
var wees ot Admiral David Glascve Farragut. 1 vol., 


5. Tit E mer and BOY AND HiI# MONITOR, 
he Carcer an ty - “pane of Joan Exvicsson, 
Fasincer lvel 
The Lite and M'litary Career of 
j.-Gen. Ornieby McKnight Mitchel. 1 vol, l6mo. 








KA TESANBORN’S SUNSILINECAL« 
ENDAR is among the Lert of the minor 
artis icand Jiterary Woks of the season and 
hax the advantage over other gifts of being 
referred to and cone: | ed during every day of 
the coming year. Ncka Perry says of it: ‘It 
isthe prettiert crlendar 1 hove secn, not ex- 
cep Ing the Mureus Ward beanties,”” 

GRA! DMA’S GARDEN 81 25), Miss 
Sanuord’s new group of leaticts, is similar in 
style to Jturpl- ard Go'd, which produced such 
a seneation la-t year and is to be used, like its 
predec e-ror, as a Christmas cad. Jt containua 
68 paves of reading mater, inciuding new 
porns by Lucy Larcom. Rore Teiry Cooke, 
ind others; and is 

“hd upin flexil.le covers with @ cord rnd tassel ef 


go'd color, and v it) a deer<c tl Kare ure enaway sty le 
of cldla yvalkin gv among ln dg of Tom ers. 


Mise Saxrern’s mW PoOUND-TABLE 
fi Rts OF L'TERATURE L}.8:O0NS 
ate av ingeni..us series of char's, coveri: g the 
broad ranges of Britikh and Anericen I tera- 
tur: and indicating new and peculiarly inter- 
esting medes of stuety and aunlysia. There 
are twenty-five of there (25 ec nts each’, cover- 
fue ‘ben red trem Charcerto Tennyson. 

THE MEMOL:'s OF JOLINA. DAIL 
GRIN, RVA -ADMIRAL UNITED 
STATES NAVY (33) by his widow, -Mrs. 
Mapenine Vinton Danieren, le a luce and 
importent flust ated work, dealing with one 
of ovr forerro:-trea-k'ngs avd recounting his 
pavel cent vements end eefentifie at: alnments, 
Jiere crerrony reminiscences and ancedotes 
of Dahipren's carly life, in “the Navy of the 
Tae, ard repreenctions of his interesting 
jivete fon ne's duriog the Eece aon Wor 

“JE WeTOR CAL, POLITICAL. 
AND DIPFOM'TIC WORKS OF 
N CCOLO MACCHIIAVELS! 4 vols. in 
Lox #15: in he'f calf, 8°0. have been trare- 
lated f-¢m the It-'lan, by Mr. C, E, DatMowp, 
sih great scholarship and inefebt, and are 
row offered to Arericon stndents rnd pu! - 
lie'ste, who confi: 4 matters of the deepest in- 
fre tintheinceeniens writirgs of the great 
Fi-re tre d's lomet 

"REL TECFTMIE LATE DOCTCR 
WIELTAM RIMMER ‘$1°,9). by TRuMaN 
I, RartiertT. is a lerce onarto volume, con- 
ta'nine records of the well-known ait-terch- 
era life end theores, with reproductions of 
rene of bie exiomatic savines and belintvres 
of monvot hie de i-ns. incinding ** Tle Fall- 
ine Glatater.” “© St. Sterhen.”” “ Morning,” 
#6 Mal: fx, ** The Call to Armg,” ent ao hers, 

Fere Frevrte herranhe of CIIARLES 
AUREP F TOCTITFH (81.25) has met with 
tery fevoreble reviews from the literary ard 
Garatic eri'ee of the American presse. As 
ore of there sare: 

“heer fan Aramotic forces. awerre.'n Wee Feld’, 
ercle ha Ting evd nr-rentation of Feehter'’s chorar- 
tev eva ect pr. whieh mer the «ory tt "at she tells 
roe Veen Arann iv itrelt, rg op truth ‘tt! 

Amone ether works af a bi wrephics! chaor- 
acter, now nearly re dv, are T. 8. Penpy’s Ife 
aud Tett ra of Frees Libr, Tova Gonse’s 
meomo'r of Tu ane Fromentin, and The Corre 
srovdiner of Themes Orvele aod Paul h W ido 
Pimerson, 1884 to 1872, edited by Crsrles Eliot 


Nortas 


— 


PARISIAN ART AND ARTISTS 
($3.00 , by Heney Bacon, coutains the artist-- 
author's popular “Scribner” articles. revised 
aud pony much enlarged, and adored with 
nearly fifty full-page fuc-riniles of original 
drawinus by Pari-ian masters. Amonu those 
who are trexted are Ba-tien-Lepage, Detailie, 
Duran, Frére, and Munkaesy, aud their best- 
known disciples ; and there are chapters on 
American artists in Paria, the artists’ quarter, 
the Salon, and ot! ec subjects of present value. 

TIIE CLD MASTERS OF BELGIUM 
ARD HOLLAs D $3.00, tran-lated from 
the Fiench of Eugéne Fromentin, by Mrs. 
Mary C. Rossrns, is similar to Puriwan Art 
and Mille in # Ze and style. Fromentin was 
the greatest art critic of modern France and 
hia records and observations about Rubens 
Rembrand', Teniers, and their comrades of 
the ancient Dutch and Flemish schools of art 
are replete With instruction and interest. The 
tex! is interspersed with fine full-page helio- 
types of the most remarkable paintings of the 
Low Country masters. 


JEWISII AND CIIRISTIAN HI&- 
TORY 3 vols., 12mo. $4.50 anid Mrs. Patm- 
Er’s HOME LIFE IN ‘SHE BIBLE (8vo, 
$3.0 are two new and attractive books, giv 
iug careful attention to new arepects of biblical 
study, the hixto:y of the Hebrew nation as 
connected and compared with the Bible recerd, 
and « deecription of the domestic and family 
life of theanci-nt Jews. These works will be 
found peculia'ly valuable at the present time. 
when the sacred record is atud'ed on all sides 
ene by the afd of al] procurable accessory re- 
searches. The firat-named has a large number 
of full-pave illnstrations and shows a careful) 
interweeving of Jewi-h history and the Bible 
parr: tive, eiving a consecutive idea of the his- 
torival chain of events. as meade up from the 
best. contemporary -and modern antborities, 
Howe TAfe tu the Bible contains 2°0 flinstrations 
and gives the details of ancient Or'ental homes 
with refreshing novell, asa special study. As 
The Methedist recently remarked : 

“We eould wish thet Mre, Po'mer’s ‘Hore Life tn 
the Pfibhle* were etnies tn every American honsehold, 
for the andw ao” it home ge * help to make American home 
life richerené hopper 

POFMSOF THE HOUSFHOLD (16mo, 
$1.50 .bs Mre. Marcarer E. Sancster. in a 
e Hection of the choicest works of a favorite 
American poet, now lone known amory our 
most popul r witters. They are songs for the 
mother endthe home, rich in the pnre senti- 
mert of the fireside, end chrorieling the 
pathos and power of the domestic kingdom. 


POFMS CF LIFE AND NATURF, bv 
Mary Crewmer, will soon be pubjished ant 
wil!, doubtless, find a large constituency of 
readers 

cimM’s A“D RHYMFS FOR 
HOLIDAY TIMES, Atmira L Harwarn's 
new compilation, is meeting with a larze sale. 

Our books are for sale bu all beotaellers or ortll be 
rent by us, rost rat’, ta onu part of the United Staten 


or Cancdn, o» receipt of orice. Ovr requiar Catalog é@ 
ond ovr Descrintire Cetalogve of Heliotype Frorav- 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





ings 5S cents each) will he sent free to any addrens, 


THE tNDSEPENDENT. 


IH & SHEPARD'S Juveniles by American Authors 


THE BOOKS WHICH ARE SELLING THIS FALL. 


| @ GENTS WANTED 







IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELA 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopzedia, 
8. W. Green's son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N.Y. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER, 
Cloth. 360 pages, 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 


Owing’ to te oquetnase demand for this book, w« 
ublixh Cy! edition, anc 
a. he price from §1 to 75 Cents 
The author, Mr. F, B. Carpenter, had unusual faci 
ities for knowing Mr. Lincoln in an intimate way an: 
he hasin this volume pleasantly descrited it. Frew’ 
interes* will attach to this book from Mr. Carpenter 
article in a recent issue of The Century, “ How Lin 
coln was Nom'nated.” 
Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, New York 


fi, B. NIMS & CO., School Gis bes, Troy, N. 5 











UILDING; 





GAN ARCHITECTURAL MontHty | 


Of interest to all building, decorating, or furn'shin, . 
lasues tbe mriddie uf «act: mon:h, begiun ng wi h O. 
se er. Su seription, $1.00 a year, in advance. Sen 
cents for three my nthe’ eam, le pentere =: 
wT: COMSTOCK, Pab., 6 Aster Place,N.Y¥. 


LIPPINCOTT S MAGEZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE. 


November Number 
NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONT. TNENG s— —1. THE CRUISE OF THE VI- 
Kibu pi Raymond. ILLusTRaTED.—2. Py 
GULD. A } Af ILLUBIRATED,—8. BEFORE DAWN. 
By Aung Boynton.—4 DOM FEDNO’S LOM.NION, By 
vrenk Yc —5. NOT AS THE ROMAN 
DO. A Story. By Emily F. F. Wheeler, ~ \ A DAY with 
FE’. ERSON. Py Horatio — syocunes® | QUARK 


Ky 
ous 
4 


vy Robert Wilson. — 9. FURFS' RSHIP. 

Fran neee L, Meoe.— 10. a SHIM ANS ei 
lice ent 2. a 

oe 4 WAR. Cherics THF 


GorsiP: |, ito The Comi 

Bare awe aes: devices Life in Cal forria. 3. 4 

M : The Production of Gounoed'e * Ri ocen. 

harest: 30th, 1882. 4 incodotiro’ and Mievelcmeons 

oar Green Harbor.—16. LITERATURE OF 
AY. 





For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 
Terme :—Yearly Sub<cription, $8; Single Number, 
25 cents. Liperat CLus Rates. 
SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postpaid, cm receipt 
20 cent». (Postage stamps afford a cunvenient 
ferm of remittance.) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market 8t.. Philadelphia. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
Tilton’s Decorative Art Color Box. 


Ten moist Water Colors end three Brushes,in a 
Japanned T n box. Price Sent b on re 
ceipt of price. List of Outline Designs, with diree- 
tions tor coloring each picture, rent Pty any ad- 
dress, on app jon to S.W. TILTON & Co., Boston. 


30 Fine White Gold Fdage Pee eae on, 10e. a 
Book 2ie. ¥F.M. SHAW & C Jersey Ciry, N. 











EDUCATION. 


WESLEY:N ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS, 


A School for Both Sones. Cnset the Ley best 
classiest pre cory Se 6 ip the U Stutes. 
esC t LLENf ENGLL-H aud POOMMENCLAL DErAnr: 








u. 
cage pee and situ fe 
. fu e 
pr at my" tuition in ihe. . © principal 
ap mited ya 
items for 
furth 


information apply 
‘a. M. STEELE, Principal. 


ENNMSYLVASIA MILITARY scapeny. CHESTER, 
Pr 2ist Year pt. New Buildings. Fng- 
Heicen cen cae cris rearrey nome A 
P os erned. Suy ertor . 
ointments complete. Col. THEO. BYA1T, President. 


GHORTHANDErsst=2: 7. 
itnath me when peter’ 
euu for armors ar 4). CHAFFLG, Oswego, B. 


EPREW Languoge on4 Lit. rr tore. Inetrocticen n by 








PENUERIAN 


These Famons Stoel Pens 


Ivison, Blakeman, n Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ¢ One. Fear. 
HARPER'S WHF eee, 

HARPER'S BAZAR pad eve 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE “ 


onc HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by ‘mall, 
of Nine Cents. 
AR PER & BROBS.. Franklin Square, N, ¥. 


ACS BURGERS i Got pr Reviews, books pub- 

ished in pana, On rint books, books in for- 
sign jaa es, odd and ov Por t.e-way books, books 
that have = ‘searched for without ce. Bamy h- 


po edical Jourrals ( 
foreign . oe. Second-bend School t ‘- ‘Send tor nN 
catalor ge. Pick-v* ordere 
- 8 CLARK, 21 avons | St., New York, 


MUSIC. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


VMIUSIC. 


choolsin all departments, Spetepmentes and Vocal, 
nder the ablest P10: essorr, in C lasses and private. 
ow Rates. Collateral adventag 


26Y AND EVENING are 
vtained in the country. Students may h pursve 
wir studies im counection with to iy HY the 
:W i -T branches, ~~ on and 

. {ucluding Sc.ences, Mathemat- 
8, Engiish Literature. raven ine Ey ropnal 
wr wd Mental Science, M i 

te. 


“An GUACES be a A Sata 


g_ French, Gorman, Ital and Spenish. 
a litz, Princ'pa 7, " 


EL oO Cc u Yr 10 N pany Vocal Tech- 
orieal Oratory, Dramatic Ait. Tone fread Srers. 
‘he course of nstruction is y and th 


ART Si: _ Paintin, -wahiaet. 

m. Briggs, and others. WALTE 

SIV SIGAL Vieni lady tes cher, who or 
io 


vughly understands the science. Classes ladies, 
Ay for poung & ris, With special care to their grow- 


VIOLIN ya Ry nnere, under best 
15 


00 for twenty les- 
ons, Advanced clesses at and $20, Also Lessons 
, L Orchestral and Band Inetrumerts. 





























reside i in the buf'4 
very heart of Boston. Md 


ans ations for 
300 lady and gentleman rtudents. Unparaliel. a free 
vdvantages. west Rates. Non-resi ent Sw 


and teachers can m Shien | twnehe intheCAFE. NFW 
ENGLAND CONBERVA OF MEIC, Franklin 
Square, Boston. RJEE, Director. 





Be Sure to Try 
BICLOW & MAIN’S 


CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC AND SERVICES, 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM. 


[™MANUETD.— —New Cantata by Doane. Very 
attrac.ive, Price, $20 per 100; 25c. by mail. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. §,—Glory to 
God. Appropriate Scripture & 1 otions, with New 
Music by Lowry. $4.00 per 100; ic. by mail. 


CHRISTMAS ANDUAL No. 38,—Beautt. 


ful Caro'r by fevorite puthore 
$3.CO per 100 ; 4c. each by mall. 


Afull line of Christmas Anthems, Carole, Services, 
etc. Catalogue sent on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


do'ph 
76 Baet igs er at uate 


Send for our full list of New Christmas 
Anthems and Carols. 





NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 


Perkins’s Graded Anthems, 


A new Anthem Book, by H.8. Perxms, Intended te 
supply choirs of ordinary a ali ity with fresh, Lg 
ive anthems from t popular com 
from technical titiewlty ® ‘and. et of an interesting 
character. Contains about one hundred differe 
ple: es, is full mone ¢ size, and is fe largent and cheap. 
ext a yy ~ ever. robl's otice the low 
price. Yi $7.50 per dozen, Specim 
pages tesek of application. 


Brown's Graded Hand-Book 


sT 
pda hnet Ay A FIA ih the rtp 2}. RUCTOR 


by tts impart nro 
aren rae eEt is interestingand cittractive, 
Two Dollars, postage paid. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 





Arglo Jewish minister of Univ. Coll Address 
“Inetruction,” oMee American Hebrew, 00 Tied Aww 


25 UNION SQTARY. NEW VorK, 











Bice 24x 31. 
to auy miuister or 
delighted. 






Address, 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


HAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict have used 


BLACKBOARD. 


Price, per year, $3.00; 6 months, $1 








Ours ws by y oe CHISA PRer in the 
market. Sice S¥x 4%. erates on heey, paper paper 
aut Py Bap ane By 













LESSON CHART. 
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Religious Dutelligence. 


THE CHURCH CONGESS. 


We gave two wecks ago a full account 
of the Anglican Church Congress, which 
affords the only platform on which the 
various parties in the Church of Eogland 
can come together annually and freely ex- 
press their views of the questions upper- 
most in the Church. The Congress excites 
more general interest, if it does not realy 
accomplish more good than the convoca- 
tions. There would not seem to be the 
same necessity for such assemblies in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try, because the annual diocesan conven- 
tions and the triennial General Convention 
afford a larger opportunity for discussion 
than the ecclesiastical system of the Angli- 
can Church provides, The Congress, how- 
ever, has proved to be a popular and valued 
institution in the American branch of the 
Church. The schools of thought in the 
American body are neither so sharply de- 
fined nor so controversial as in the English 
body, and the Congress is not, therefore, so 
marked an exponent of uvity in the former 
cose asin the latter, Asa platform, however, 
which brings out the best thoughts of the 
Church on almost all subjects concerning 
religious and social life the Congress of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church commands 
wide attention. 

The Congress this year was held, for the 
first time, in the South. Richmond, Va., 
may he regarded as a center of Episcopal 
inflnence and of Evangelical views, and it 
fave a warm welcome to the Congress. 
The congregations which gathered to hear 
the essays and debates were large. The 
Congress was held in Mozart Hall, in which 
the Confederate Congress used to meet, 
and many in the audience were identified 
with the Lost Cause; but no sectional feel- 
ing was exhibited. Bishop Whittle, of 
Virginia, presided, according tothe custom, 
and Bishop Galleher delivered an address 
onthe scope and object of the Congress. 
The first topic was the “ Position and Work 
of the Laity in the Church,” upon which 
Dr. George E. Shattuck, of Boston, read 
a paper. He was followed by the Rev. 
Arthur Brooks, of the same city, who de- 
clared that the laity ought to have a larger 
and more responsible part in the Church 
work. The ‘‘ Priestly and Prophetic Func- 
tions of the Christian Ministry” was 
treated by W. R. Huntington, D.D., of 
Worcester, Mass., ond the Rev. 8. D. 
McConnell, of Philadelphia. The former 
thought that the idea of priesthood was 
as permanent as religion itself. The ex- 
cellencies of the prophetic and priestly 
offices ought to be combined. Sacraments 
build up; preaching converts. The failure 
of the English Ritualists lies in overlook- 
ing the office of preacher. Mr. McConnell 
denied that there are apy priests or proph- 
eta or mixture of the two. The oflice of 
the Christian minister lies outside the fleld 
of the Jewish prophet and priest. The one 
snded his work at Pentecost, the other in 
the death of Christ on Calvury. Dr, Fred- 
erick Courtney, of Boston, held that, if the 
death of Christ was a sacrifice, the Holy 
Communion must be the showing forth of 
that sacrifice. Bishop Peterkin, of West 
Virginia, preferred the term presbyter to 
priest. The three epistles addressed by St. 
Paul to Christian ministers have vo refer- 
ence to sacerdotal idenas—a significant omis- 
sion. Many derive their views from tradi- 
tion or merely human thought, as if men 
would seek light not from the sun, but 
from a reflected ray. As to the prophetic 
functions, the bishop argued that the Jew- 
ish dispensation was but transitory and 
preparatory. We might expect that its 
distinctive features would pass away. So 
when Christ came the priesthood ended. 
Dr. D. H. Greer, of Providence, R. L., 
thought the priestly not the prophetic 
function gives distinctiveness to the minis- 
terial office, 

The topic ‘‘ Relation of the Church to 
the Colored Race” attracted a very large at- 
teudance. It was opened by Bishop Howe, 
of South Carolina. He said the question 
was: 

“‘What are some of the methods which 
it is expected that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church shali employ in order to do its 
shure of work among the colored people of 





THR INDEPENDERT. 








God forbid that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church should be responsible aud alone 
respovsible for the four million of freed- 
meu atthe South. Whatever may be our 
thevretical views of responsibility as a 
branch of the Catholic Gburch, we shall 
find the ground already occupied. More- 
over, the colored people have their own 
churches. Chief among their churches 
will probably be the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It is most likely to 
draw unto itself the colored Methodists of 
the South. Our duty is to deliver the 
Faith to them, a8 we have received the 
same from the Church before it was 
divided, 

“What has the Protestant Episcopal 
Church done for the Southern Negro since 
emancipation? Not much. Only those 
familiar with the colored people can ap- 
preciate the difficulty experienced by our 
Church io dealing with them; the same 
difficulty found everywhere in making it 
apply to the masses. The methods of our 
work must te purely missionary. We 
must not look for self-supporting parishes. 
If they do come, they must be welcomed 
into conventions, that it may be shown that 
they are one body with us. We must have 
a base for operations. To have separate 
episcopates were easy. To unite both 
under one episcopate is the task. But 
there must be sepnrate colored congrega- 
tions. A colored priesthood and diaconate 
are needed. But not one man in ten 
thousand can enter priests’ orders under 
our canons. We must not lower the 
standard, but adapt it to the circumstances. 
Some few years ago it was proposed to 
make this work the business of the Church 
at large, with special bishops. The plan 
had met with little acceptance. The House 
of Bishops would not consent to consecrate 
two bishops for the same territory.” 


Two other essays were read on this sub- 
ject, one by the Rev. J. G. C. Smedes, of 
North Carolina, the other -by the Rev. 
Henry Dunlop, of Georgia. One of the 
speakers, Mr. Tucker, spoke strongly of 
the immorality of the Negroes and their 
lack of sense of sin. Slavery did some- 
thing to break their heathen traditions; 
but, with their enfranchisement, they took 
a monstrous leap forward in sin. Another 
speaker, also of the South, maintained 
that the colored people must be organized 
in distinct churches. Several Southern 
men protested against the views given by 
Mr. Tucker of the immorality of the Ne- 
gro. Dr. Hanckel said Virginia hed nine- 
teen colored men preparing for the diacon- 
ate, and this was the way to reach seven 
millions of the blacks. They need to be 
by themselves, and nothing cap be done 
for them unless this fact is conceded. He 
believed ina separate organization and a 
special bishop, and this could be arranged 
on the principle of suffragan bishops and 
they could come into holy orders on lower 
terms than the whites. Bishop Dudley, 
of Kentucky, opposed the iden of separate 
orgavization and colored bishops. 

There was a wide difference of view on 
the question of the power of standing com 
mittees, Which has been a burning question 
in Maryland, where candidates are said to 
have been refused recommendation for 
ordination because of extreme opinions. 
The leading essayist, the Rev. H. Harrison, 
took the ground that the duty of standing 
committees is simply to decide on the theo- 
logical and literary qualifications of candi- 
dates, and not undertake to decide between 
rival schools, On the other side, it was 
maintained by Dr. J. E. Grammar that the 
point was not whether schools of thought 
should be allowed, but whether there was 
any definite belief in the Church and he be- 
lieved that bere the duty of the standing 
committee began. 

The Rey. Dr. C. H. Hall was to read the 
first essay on the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures; but he was absent, and Prof. Gardiner, 
of Middletown, Conn., filled his place. He 
held that the fact that the institution of the 
Lerd’s Supper was recorded in differcnt 
languages by the evangelists was enough to 
disprove the theory of a verbal inspira- 
tion, Another limitation upon inspiration 
was the recognized individuality of the 
writers, Moses, Paul, Isaiah, and John. A 
third manifest limitation was the ignorance 
of the inspired writers on all such subjects 
as ethnology, geology, geograpby, and the 
like. Nebuchadnezzar thought himself to 
be his own master, acting in obedience to 
his own impulses in oppressing the people 
of Israel; but we know tbat in all this he 
was but the instrument of the divine Pro- 
vidence. Dr. W. R. Huntington discussed 
the divine and human‘elements in inspira- 


the South—our share; not the whole mass. Rien and contended that the whole Bible, 





from beginning to end, is inspired. He 
denied tbat all apparent errors are really 
ecrors; but when such errors were proved 
we should stultify ourselves by holding to 
such a view of inspiration as would compel 
us to hold the errors. 

Christianity .and the criminal was ably 
discussed and the errors in the prevailing 
system of treating criminals pointed out. 
The iast topic, on the ‘‘ Requirements of 
Confirmation,” received scant attention, 
because of the preparations for leaving 
Richmond. The Congress closed, leaving 
a good impression with all of its useful- 
ness and success. Many regard this as the 
best session yet held. ‘The next Congress 
will meet in 1883, in Detroit. 





Tue Italian prees is giving much atten- 
tion toa recently published paper of the Pope. 
The Civil Tribunal have decided that the civil 
jurisdiction of Italy extends within the walls 
of the Vatican. This the Pope strenuously 
denies and evidently does not mean to submit 
to. He has signed a motu proprio, appointing 
two commissions, each composed of three 
prelates, to adjudicate in the first and second 
instances all contested civil questions. He 
cannot, besays, admit of the intervention of 
foreign authorities in questions of interior 
administration, and, as he would not sbut out 
judicial examination of differences arising 
over civil contracts, he authorizes commis- 
sions to decide such matters. The Gazetta 
d'Italia says this is the first essentially politic- 
alact of the Pope since 1870. The paper re- 
veals the intention of the Vatican to abandon 
the passive attitude and reaffirm its sove- 
reignty. The form of the document, it says, 
is that which the Pontiff formerly used in the 
exercise of bis regal power, and it adds: 

“Through each line there clearly transpires 

the intention of affirming the fullness of the 
temporal authority and jurisdiction of the 
Pontiff. In face of this document, we shall 
not attempt to divine what are the secret in- 
tentions and the ultimate aim the Papacy hasin 
view in abandoning the system of resignation 
and passing to that ofaciion, We would pre- 
fer to believe that the matter will prove to be 
nothing more than a kind of protest against a 
recent decision, by which the Italian juridical 
authorities declared themselves competent to 
take knowledge of the legal obligations con- 
tracted within the Vatican. But, even limited 
to this, the question does not cease-to bea 
grave one.”’ 
The Rassegna describes the motu proprio as an 
‘act of yeritable temporal power,” and 
says {t brings up a very grave question, 
which the Italian Government must take hold 
of. It goes on to say that the Pope exercises in 
the Vatican and its dependencies a temporal 
sovereignty far more efficacious and ample 
than that, for instance, of the Republic of 
San Marino. He may have more soldiers and 
more arms than that Republic possesses, with- 
out having to render account cither to the 
Italian Government or any of the Powers 
regarding the weight that, inthe eventuality 
ofa war, his position within the Vatican may 
throw into the balance of the forces, or the 
strategic combinations of the belligerants, 
Equally in times of peace he, without any 
dependence on the common law of I[taly, can 
apply to the inhabitants within the Vatican 
all the ecclesiastical institutions, even of a 
civil nature, which the Church has used from 
the Middle Ages, and he may, therefore, pro- 
nounce sentences within that locality and 
have them carried into execution. 


....-At the recent convention of the Inter- 
Seminary Missionary Alliance the following 
statistics were given. There are now fifty-two 
seminaries in the Alliance, represeuting fifteen 
denominations. Reports from thirty-eight of 
these institutions give the following totals: 
Whole number of students... .............ccesceeeee 1,858 
Whole number of instructors... ........0--.sseeees 
Men in present junior Class, ..........-ceee..ssseeee 
Men in preceding junior class........... 
Men graduated im 1888... .........-.ccceeeereees serene 
Home missionaries from class 

CE TDi cscsccvdencsentqnensscosss 75, or 13 per cent. 





Of 1BBB......ccccce-cccseeccscceess 47,or §& per cent. 
Men now in course looking for- 
ward to missionary work..... 238, or 18 per cent. 


...-Messre. Moody and Sankey appear to have 
have been very succesful in their meetings in 
Paris. On one Monday evening Mr. Moody 
spoke by interpreter in the kargest Protestant 
church in Paris, the Oratoie, and it was 
crowded with French of all ranks and with 
Americans and English. Mr. Sankey’s singing 
gave great pleasure to the French part of the 
audience. Canon Wilberforce spoke some 
words of sympathy and approval of the meet- 
ings nfter the sermon. 

....The Rev. 8. F. Green, the Miles Plat- 
ting Ritualist, who has been in prison for con- 
tempt of court since March 19th, 1881, has, at 
last, been released. It is said that he resigned 
his living afew days before his release was 
ordered. Many attempts were made to have 
him set free, but with most of these he refused 
to co operate. His prison-door, said the Arch- 
bishop of York, was locked on the inside. 








[November 9, 1882. 





aNissions 


Tue Rey. John Milum, of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, has made a visit in the 
interests of the West Africa Mission of the 
Society from Lagos to Whydah, and Abomey, 
the capital of Dahomey. After arrival at the 
capital, he was detained nearly a month, on 
one pretext or another, before he obtained an 
audience with the King. When entering the 
palace gates, he detected a strong smell of 
putrefying flesh, and fourd on each side of the 
gate a mound of sand, on which were placed 
tbree human heads. Both on the outside and 
inside of the gates there were human remains, 
Seven persons had been facrificed the previous 
night and their blood had been poured upon 
the ground as an oblation. On every succes- 
sive visit Mr. Milum saw tbat fresh heads 
had beep placed on these mounds. There was 
in the palace square a large assemblage of 
gorgeously dressed chiefs, each of whom was 
seated under an umbrella and surrounded by 
his retainers, and all were entertained, while 
waiting for the coming of the King, 
by court jesters, dancers, and musicians. 
The chiefs marched in procession before the 
throne and prostrated themselves, after which 
the King appeared, surrounded by bis wives 
and Amazonian body guard. Gelele isa tall, 
fine-looking man, with a pleasant expression 
when bis features are at rest, and is a wise, 
cautious, and powerful monarch. He gave 
Mr. Milum a warm welccme, and, giving bim 
a seat under a large umbrella, treated him to 
the sight of a novel procession of dancers, 
singers, wives, Amazons, and others, bearing 
the national trophies, household treasures, and 
fetiches. Six men, gagged and bound, appeared 
in the procession, borne on the heads of 
carriers. They were destined for sacrifice. 


Mr. Milum did not fail on each visit to the - 


palace to remonstrate against these sacrifices, 
taking good care to avoid these sickening 
scenes. Once, however, he was involuntarily 
present at the sacrifice of a woman ‘oa large 
clay ido). The missionary believes that such 
sacrifices were offered wearly every day. 
Gelele sacrifices annually 168 men in memory 
of his fatber and twenty-five or thirty on other 
occasions. A number of slaves were sold in 
the market while Mr. Milum was in Abomey. 
The slaves and the victims are obtained by 
raids on neighboring tribes; but these invari- 
ably flee on the approach of the Daboman 
army, so that it is by no means 80 easy to get 
captives as in former years. Mr. Milum strong. 
ly urges annexation to the British possessions, 
in the interests of humanity and civilization. 
Under the British flag Dahomey might become 
very interesting missionary ground. 

..--Those who labored in the districts in 
India during the famine and helped to gather 
in the thousands of adherents who voluntarily 
renounced heathenism for Christianity have 
been surprised at the smallness of the number 
who bave lapsed into the vold religion. 


One of the districts in which these accessions. 


were specially large was the Tinnevelly, and 
Bishop Caldwell, of Madras, whose diocese in_ 
cludes this district, writes very encouragingly 
of the stability of these Christians. During 
the past year he says the number of villeges 
in which Christians reside has increased by 
eight. This only includes the districts of the 
Mission of the Society forthe Propagation of 
the Gospel. There are now Christiaus in 659 
villages ; but, though the congregations have 
increased by eight, the lists of the congrega. 
tions show a net decrease, ‘*The losses,’’ 
he eaye, ‘“‘have taken place net in 
the number of tic baptized or even 
in the number of catechumens or candi- 
dates for baptism, properly so-called, or only 
in a very small degree ; but in the numbers of 
the mixed multitude, sometimes called adher- 
ents, who nominally placed themselves under 
instruction in such numbers a few years ago.” 
The number who have withdrawn, he says, is 
much smaller than was anticipated. In eley- 
en of the seventeen districts there has been an 
increase of 676; but the decrease in the other 
districts amounted to 829, makiny the vet Joss 
153. There were no losses in any of the old 
districts ; only in those where the accessions 
had been Jargest. The whole number ef couly 
on the congregational lists is 45,256, of whom 
28,660 are baptized. The increase iv the last 
item during the year was 1,222. Since the 
great aceessions’in 1878 it has been 11,359. 


The native Christians are increasing their con- 
tributions. Last year in the older districts the 
average was about tweply cents a head. The 
total of contribytions for religious and char- 
itable objects was Rs. 16,000. The number 
of missionaries of the 8. P. G., is 6; of native 
clergy, 30. The first native clergyman in con- 
nection with the Society’s work in this district 
was ordained in 1854. 


....The Roman Catholics, after forty years 
of vigorous mission work in the Tonge group, 
have scarcely made an impression on the peo- 


ple. The ye of three islands is 
20,793. The Wesleyans have 19,151, leaving 
the Catholics only 1,642, and it is denied that 
even these are all numbered as Catholics, 


’ 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 19th. 


JESUS MOCKED AND CRUCIFIED.—Marx 
XV, 16—26, 


Notes.—** The court which is called the Pra- 
torium.”’—The word Pretorium means properly 
the headquarters of a military commander, or 
pretor, in his camp. Itthen came to mean 
the headquarters of the governor of a province, 
who had often been previously a milttary com- 
mander. Here the Pretorium was the palace 
of Herod the Great, and the “‘ court ” was the 
open space within it, easily accessible from the 
street, perhaps, by different passagewsys 
or arches, and surrounded by apartments used 
for purposes of audience, or trial of accused 
persons or for their detention in prison. 
“The whole band.”»—Cohort, consisting 
of some hundreds of soldiers, like our regi- 
ment. “They clothe him with purple,’— 
The emblem of royalty. “A crown of 
thoris.”,-—The crown is an emblem of royalty 
and the thorns of contempt. So, probably, the 
purple was only old rags. We are told by 
another evangelist that they put in his hand 
the reed they smote him with as a scepter. 
“*Worshiped him.”—In mockery of the 
respect paid to a real king. This was done by 
the Roman soldiers, who supposed he really 
had made a rebellion to teach the Jews who 
were looking on what they had to expect if 
they should rebel.- ** Compel one pasxing 
by."’°—Simon of Cyrene,in Africa, was a Jew, 
returned to Jerusalem to keep the passover. 
He was entering the city, having, perhaps, bis 
tent outside. Jesus had been himself bearing 
the cross from the Pretorium; but, as he 
nearly fainted, they compelled a passer-by, a 
Jew, to help him. Jesus carried the head of 
the cross, and Simon the foot, ‘‘ after Jesus.’ 
‘*Kather of Alerander and Rufus.”—These 

two were prominent Christians afterward, and 
evidently well known to those for whom Mark 
wrote, Rom. xvi, 13. ** Golgotha.’’—Doubt- 
lees the Aramaic word for skull and varying 
slighily from the Hebrew word. It must 
have been outside the city and was proba 
bly so called because it was a 
sloping hill, like the top of a skull. 
“Calvary” has the same meaning. The 
exact spot is not certainly known. ** Wine 
mingled with myrrh.”’—Probably offered by 
some friendly hand and intended to stupefy 
the feelings. The myrrh was an odorous sub- 
stance ; but, probably, it only scented the opi- 
um or other poison intended to deaden or 
shorten his sufferings. “ He received it 
not.’—He would drink the cup of suffering to 
the full. ** Orucify him."—The exact 
method, which varied, is not told, except that 
his hands and feet were nailed * Pot his 
garments,’’—See John xix, 23, 24. —“Tt was 
the third hovr.’—That is from sunrise; about 
nine o’clock. When John says it was about 
“the sixth hour’? when Pilate yielded that 
Jesus should be crucified, he probably counts 
“from midnight, in the Roman manner. 
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Instruction —Never did mockery cover so 
serious atruth as in the case of Jesus. The 
crown, the scepter, and the purple were given 
in mockery of royalty to him who was king of 
kings. 

It is human nature and very bad human na- 
ture to mock and deride the unfortunate. 


Nover mock the lame, the afflicted. Don’t 
seem to notice their awkwardness. Be es- 
pecially kind and considerate to them. 

Jesus was king in all the mockery. His 


character only carries dignity. We pity now 
the poor, ignorant soldiers who mocked Jesus. 
When a boy is made fun of for obeying his 
mother, he isthe hero. It is those who mock 
him who are to be pitied. 

We can imagine how glad Simon of Cyrene 
was in after days that he helped Jesus carry 
his cross. No doubt he often told his sons, 
Alexander and Rufus, and his grand-children 
about it ; how Jesus nearly fainted away, how 
he helped him, what kind words Jesus said to 
him. It is a sweet thing to remember that we 
have helped Jesus. 

We have our opportunities also of cross- 
bearing. Not every trial or suffering is cross- 
bearing. It is only soif it is patiently endured, 
80 as to help or please Jesus. 

Our dear Lord was willing to endure the 
full extremity of the sufferings by which he 
should save the world. He would nat consent 
to escape them even by the stupefying dritk. 
The cup which our Father giveth us shall we, 
too, not drink of ii? 

In the crucifixion the sacrifice of Christ 
culminated. He then accomplished it. Then 
our salvation was assured. Heaven was glad, 
earth was glad, though the heaven was dark- 
ened and the earth rent. Are we glad? Have 
we accepted the redemption and with deep 
gratitade accepted the Redeewer ? 

The superscription over the cross was faulty. 
He is not king of the Jews only, he is king 
of every redeemed soul, king, indeed, of all the 
hosts of heaven. Is he our king? 

The road to glory may often lie past the 
cross of patient suffering. Because. he hum- 
bled himself to death, the death of the cross, 
therefore, God hath highly exalted him and 
given bim a name sbove evéry name. 
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ews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 

Governor Horr, of Pennsylvania, has de- 
clared in favor of the Independent Republican 
movement in his state, and. this action has 
greatly incensed the followers of Cameron. 
Colonel Quay, the secretary of state, immedi- 
ately sent his resignation to the governor, de- 
claring his inability to serve in harmony with 
that official. 

+++eThe Park Theater, in this city, was 
burned on Monday afternoon of last week, two 
lives being lost through the occurrence. Mrs. 
Langtry, the famous English beauty, was to 
have made’ her American début at the theater 
in the evening, and, had the fire occurred a few 
hours later, the loss of life would have been 
appalling. 

.-A terrible tragedy occurred in this city, 
last week, at the residence of Dr. E. C. Seguin, 
the well-known specialist and authority on 
nervous diseases. In a sudden fit of despond- 
ency his wife shot and killed her three children 
and then committed suicide. Dr. Seguin is 
completely prostrated by the blow. 


-. Lieutenant Danenhower has concluded 
his testimony before the “ Jeannette”’ Board 
of Inquiry, at Washington. He says he had no 
charges to make, as every one connected with 
the expedition did his best. 


---.A fight took place at Ashland, Ky., last 
week, between the militia and a mob, who were 
attempting to lynch two prisoners. A number 
of persons were killed. 

...Red Cloud and the other chiefs and head 
men of the Pine Ridge (Dak.) Agency have 
unanimously agreed to a separate reservation 
of territory. 

..--Mayor De Bevoise, of Long Island City, 
has again been indicted for embezzlement and 
larceny before the Supreme Court Circuit 
sessions, 


.- The trial of A. C. Soteldo, at Washington» 
has resulied in his acquittal of the charge 
brought against him, 

.-Four hundred and sixty Mormons arrived 
at Castle Garden, last week, on the steamship 
** Abyssinia,’’ 


.. The election returns, as reeeived yester- 
day morning, will be found on our editorial 
pages. 





FOREIGN. 


..The Egyptian ministry have decided to 
employ English counsel to act for the govern- 
ment in the trial of the rebel leaders. Sala 
Pasha is completing arrangements for the 
organization of a strong body of police for all 
Egypt. The British have fixed on seven per- 
manent military stations. Lord Dufferin, the 
British ambassador at Constantinople, has been 
sent to Cairo for a time, to direct the negotia- 
tion of Egyptian affairs. Fresh correspondence 
has been discovered, which is said to connect 
the Sultan with Arabi Bey’s rebellion. The 
Egyptian black troops are yolunteering to fight 
against the false prophet in the Soudan. It is 
thought the campaign will last eighteen 
months. 


.. The Irish Home-Rulers have come to a 
definite understanding to support Mr. Glad- 
stone. The Opposition is weak and divided 
and Mr. Gladstone is certain of success in ali 
his undertakings. In the debate on the cloture 
tules the Parnellite party decided to support 
the Government in the division on Mr. Gibson’: 
amendment, The amendment, which proj.osed 
a two-thirds majority, was rejected by a vote of 
322 to 232. 

.. The revolutionary spirit is still prevalent 
in France. The French Government having 
complained to the Swiss Federal Council against 
the proceedings of anarchists at Geneva, an in- 
vestigation has been ordered. Prince Krapot- 
kine has recently appeared at Berne. The Cas- 
tle of Wyden, at Winterthur, Switzerland, has 
been purchased by Socialists, for use as a So- 
cialistic printing establishment. 


.-Mr. Parnell has obtained an ejectment 
writ against three of the tenants on his Avon 
dale estate, who owe four years’ rent. 


.-Hungary has declined to entertain a re 
quest for permission to recruit forthe Egyptian 
army in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


...-There is a considerable revival of Nihil- 
istic activity in Russia and a revolution is de- 
clared imminent. 


..A bret of Longfellow is to be placed in 
Westminster Abbey. 








THE USE OF Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam 
for the past forty years has given proof of its 
efficacy in pulmonary complaints. As time 
makes the facts wider and better known, the 
Balsam is fast becoming a staple necessity 
among all classes. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents 
ver bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
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A WHOLESOME DISASTER. 


Tue tornado is overblown, and we 
emerge from our caves and cellars to be- 
hold the wreck. We knew it was coming, 
aud we prepared for it; for the wise man 
foreseeth the evil and bideth himself. Now 
we look around, the morning after the 
cyclone, and we see the wreckage every- 
where, but the sky clearer than for many a 
day, and the sun shining. New York has 
gone Democratic by an unparalleled major- 
ity of 150,000—double what might have 
been expected of Georgia; Pennsylvania 
elects a Democratic governor by a plural- 
ity of 40,000; Massachusetts elects Butler 
governor by a small majority; Connecticut 
has been captured by the enemy, and so 
have New Jersey, Indiana, and California. 
Evsy Southern election has given the 
Democrats all they asked for, and every 
Northern state, which has not actually gone 
Democratic, bas given a reduced Republic- 
av majority. The next House of Repre- 
sentatives will have a Democratic majority 
of from 30 to 50, which can do what it will. 

And yet seldom have decent Republicans 
been so happy over a decisive victory as 
they are over this defeat. There are no 
lovg faces. ‘They smile with a real satis- 
faction. 

The honest element in the Republican 
Party, that which bas given it its charac- 
ter and its victories, cares for the party, 
vot because it gives them spoils, but be- 
cause it represents their principles. But 
the Republican Party for the past year 
has not represented Republican principles; 
it has represented spoils. It has had no 





principles that were worth fighting for. 
This is not becuuse there were no princl- 
ples seeking recognition, but because those 
who, through the strange providence of God, 
and the strange apathy of good citizens, and 
the instigation of the Devil, had got control 
of the Republican Party, from President 
Arthurto John F. Smyth, cared nothing 
about principles and cared ovly for spoils. 
When the true stalwarts of Republicanism 
found this out they refused to be driven 
by the bosses who had seized the reins. 
The sinnple fact is that the bosses were 
fools. They imagined that all they had to 
do was to control the nominations, and that 
the voters would herd to the polls like dumb 
driven cattle. But victory is secured at 
the polls, notina convention bought with 
bribery or seized by forgery. The majority 
in this state is proof that it is not a Demo- 
cratic majority. Republicans who liked 
Folger well enough voted openly for Cleve- 
land, 8o in Pennsylvauia it was Repub- 
licans who gladly defeated the Republican 
Party; aod in both states they have brokeo, 
smasbed, pulverized the bosses and their 
rigos. 

Now, Republicans, you have done your 
work of destruction well. We thank you. 
But turo now to the work of reconsiruc- 
tion. The Republican Party is to be built 
up agaio and built op honest Republican 
principles. Give us a platform of princi- 
ples, a place to brace, and we will pull. 
Give usa genuine, honest platform of re- 
form in the Civil Service, and we will fight 
onit. Wehave known wellevough that 
our lenders have spiton the reform. Oh! 
the shameful, blackmailing campaign which 
we have just past through, which Hubbell 
and his associate villaics, who had the con- 
trol, supposed they could carry by the bri- 
bery of a fund shamelessly stolen from poor 
clerks, who, to our absolute knowledge, had 
to go without overcoats and to take their 
children out of school that they might pay 
their two or five-per-cent asscesment! We 
thank God they were defeated! And we 
are happy atascore of minor blessings in- 
cluded in the general defeat, such as the 
retirement of Mr. Robeson to the sbades of 
private life. He was oneof the grentest 
burdens the Republican Party had to carry. 

Now, let the Republican Party remember 
that honesty of adminisiration must be 
its watchword. By the shocking 
blunders of Administration interference 
bossism, blackmailing, assessments, and 
river and harbor sten)s, it has earned a 
rousing defeat, administered not by Dem- 
ocrats but by Republicans, It has yielded 
the Democrats its own magnificent chance 
of gaiving credit next Winter by a large 
und reasonable reduction of taxation. But 
let it once more lift its trailed banner of 
honesty and equal rights; let it labor for 
all genuine reforms; let it seek to build up 
the nation, and not to fatten placemen; in 
short, let it cultivate the large politics of 
patriotism and discard the small politics of 
spoils, and its old supporters will return to 
it, and this will prove a wholesome disaster. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE NICENE 
THEOLOGY. 


Tue fathers of the Reformation professed 
in all sincerity to go back for their doc. 
trinal authority to the earliest patristic 
ages; but did not, in fact, get beyond 
Augustine. There were many and weighty 
reasons for this. The intrinsic and domin- 
ating influence of the great Latin Father 
stood in the path and filled it with such a 
a vital body of evangelical truth that the 
Reformers were only too glad to have so 
great and so powerful an ally near at hand, 
and who might be appexled to inside the 
church they wished to reform. 

Besides this, they bore themselves the 
Augustinian stamp. The theology of the 
great bishop, wheo promulgated, was 
required to nerve the Church and carry it 
through the trial then on it. It was re- 
quired again in the Reformation to stiffen 
the protesting churches and train them to 
the work and duty of the times, 

Yet back of Augustine there lay the whole 
body of patristic theology—a theology 
which had found expression in the Nicene 
and Athanasian creedsand which possessed 
an unquestioned authority with the re. 
formers, but which, in spite of our technical 
acquaintance with it, bas until within a 








comparatively recent period had but little 
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effect on the thinking and fecting of those 
branches of the Chureh with which we are 
connected. 

Within this century theological thought 
has shown a disposition to make good the 
professions of the reformers and get beck 
of Augustine. We have elsewhere in this 
number alluded toa striking sketch of a 
part of this movement in the last number 
of the Princeton Review, by Professor Allen, 
of the Episcopxl Theological School at 
Cambridge. True or false, this paper can- 
not be passed over simply for what it is 
worth as an individual contribution. It 
represents a movement in recent theolog- 
ical thought which is likely to grow stronger 
and to sweep into its volume some minds, 
which, without a definite recognition of 
the direction they were taking, have ap- 
proached near enough to be in its margiual 
currents and ediies, ’ 

The main points which, according to 
Professor Allen, identify the movement are 
the assertion of a differeuce between the 
patristic Greek conception of the Deity 
and the Latio, especially as regards his re- 
lation to the world and man, together with 
a different view of the incarnation, of the 
Church and the sacraments, of humana 
pature, of free-will, sin, and punishment, 
redemption and of the Holy Scriptures. 

These variations, though they cover a 
wide area and carry with them conse- 
quences of the highest importance, are be- 
lieved by Professor Allen to fall wholly 


within the lines of strictly orthodox Nicene . 


theology. ‘Ibeir root may be said to lie in 
the conception of God, not as an exira- 
mundane or super-mundane existence, afar 
off; but as the Divine Spirit, in whom is the 
life of the world and of man. Christ is 
not viewed as an ambassador, who fora 
time approached our race and again reced- 
ed to a distunce; but as the Son forever in- 
carnate. 

Agnuinat the extra-mundane view of God 
and Christ the tide of opivion has 
run strong in this century and, as far as 
our churches are concerned, it hus substan- 
tially disappeared almost wholly from the 
popular mind, Op this poivt Christian 
theology has, in regent years, taken on 
something like a shade of pantheistic col 
oring. Ove eminent theologian in this 
country has gone as far xs to assert thata 
pantheistic element belongs naturally to 
the Christian view of God. 


The views which bave thus supplanted 
the old dogma reach more than one point 
in the traditional system and come intocol- 
lision with much that the churches pow re- 
gerd with various emotions. Professor 
Allen takes up the Roman doctrine of the 
Church, the sacraments, and the ministry. 
He asserts with great plausibility that the 
doctrine of the Papacy is the survival of 
the Latin notion of a God afar off. There 
must be a divine’ representative among 
men anda divine indwelling. If it is not 
God himself, why should it not be the 
Church, represented by its ministry aud by 
its head an infallible Pope? With such a 
church, wihrat can the sacraments be but 
channels of grace from the remote deity, 
and what less than priestscan be made of 
the ministry? What better can a Church 
which has lost the conception of God as av 
indwelling spirit do than bridge over the 
separation with a divinized human mother 
of God? 

The profoundly modifying influence of 
the other conception of the Deity and of 
Christ in their relation to man has already 
taken effect on the current views of human 
nature, of redemption, of eternal punish- 
ment, and of the Holy Scriptures. Professor 
Allen has expanded many of these points 
and promises to continue his work, We 
must remand our renders who wish to fol- 
low the subject to the Princeton Review. 
For ourselves, we wish to observe that in- 
dications of this movement show themselves 
ina fragmentary way in many theological 
thinkers who have not yet recognized their 
connection with each other nor with 
the movement. Noticeably the protest 
against some of the hard points of Calvin- 
ism is of this nature. A large part of the 
uncertainty as to the doctrine of eternal 
punishment will settle down onto the same 
philosophical basis. Professcr Allen, rais- 
ing again the point made by Athanasius 
against Arius, asserts that Upitarianism is 
but the corollary of an essential element of 








heatheniem in the Latin conception of an 
extra-mundane Deity which will pursue 
the oithodoxy founded on euch a theology 
as its Nemesis, 

Those of our readers who have followed 
the civilities of one kind and another that 
have gone on between the Anglican 
and the Greek churches have probably 
smiled at them as a new illustration in 
those bodies cf the tolerabiles ineptia which 
Calvin wittily charged on one of them. But 
it is not all a matter of vestments and 
ritual. There is something in the move- 
ment which has more to say for itself, 
something which indicates thut the tide of 
inquiry has pushed by the great figure of 
Augustine, and will not turn until it is 
settled what there is back of him and what 
the Nicene futhers have to assist us witn in 
in our renderivg of the doctrines of the 
Bible. 

IS CASTE TO BE PERPETUATED IN 
THE sOUTH? 





Tne general opinion of the Southern 
speakers at the Church Congress on the re- 
lations of the Protesiart Episcopa] Church 
to the colored people was that a separate 
organization on the color line is inevitaLle. 
They do not believe that the Gospel can be 
successfully prenched to black men in 
the presence of white men. Why? Be- 
cause the lutter have prejudices against 
the former. The demands of society 
must be complied with, and, if this preju- 
dice were to go the length of denying that 
the Freedman ought to worship at all, there 
would be some who would suy that the 
fact must prevail over the theory that all 
men ought to be religious. 

We believe that caste of this sort in the 
South, is like caste in India, opposed to the 
spirit and principles of the Gospel, and that 
it isthe mission of the Northern Churches 
to fight aguinst it and break itdown. To 
surrender to it, as some of the Northern 
Methodists propose, is cowardly and un- 
Christian. Here is Dr. John F. Spence, 
president of East Tennessee Wesleyan 
University, a Northern man anda Neath- 
ern university, upholding the Northern 
Methodist pnstor in Ainbuma who excluded 
colored people from his congregation. He 
writes !0 Zion’s Herald: 

** There are two sides to this question. One 
is the embodiment of the fuespun theories 
of our New England friends, manv o! whom 
have never seen this field of labor; the 
other is the result of the experience ot’ men 
who have given the best years of their 
lives to the undyancement of our white work 
in the South, I write unde: the conviction 
of eighteen years of continuous labor in 


this work. Wecan no more mix the races * 


socially and be eucces ful than wecan mix 
oil and water, Every sttempt during the 
past eighteen years to mir gle the races fn 
school or church bas been disastrous to 
both parties. Our shite work in South 
Carolina, once bright with promise, has 
been ruined by the attempted enforcement 
of this policy. In Jvcksonville, Fin. (1 
speak of this work from persoval experi- 
ence and observation), our work was 
almost broken down, the Conegreentional- 
ists gathering the whites and the Zion and 
African Methodists the blacks. an‘! separa- 
tion wes compelled. Our church in At- 
lanta, Ga., has not yet ard never will 
recover, though carefully and acsiduonsly 
nursed, from the desth-blow given it by 
the application of this the-ry of the com- 
mingling of blacks and whites.” 


Ifthe Northern Church has failed to draw 
into its communion in the Sonth asx many 
as it might have drawn if it had from the 
first organized sepnrate churches and con- 
ferences for the Negroes, it stood, neverthe- 
less, for a high and holy principle, and 
there can be no ren! failure where faitbful- 
ness to such a standard is maintained. If 
the Church has now adopted another 
policy, the success it may uchieve in the 
mere gathering in of members will be 
dwarfed by its conspicuous failure to 
be true to its own mission. .The force 
of persisteot example on the South wonld 
have gradually removed its miscrable race 
prejudice; but Dr. Spence, as the result of 
eigbteen years’ experience in the South, 
would solve the difficulty ty recognizing 
and promoting the caste spirit. It may be 
true that many who have spent the best 
part of their livesin the 8. uth have reached 
the sume conclusion as Dr. Spence. If so, 
it only shows that they have succumbed to 
Southern opinion, and peed'to be recalled 
and replaced by men who truly represent 
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what Dr. Spence calls the “ finespun theories 
of our New England friends.” 1f men fall 
in the battle or join the enemy, let others be 
gent to take their places, but_let uot the 
standard fall. 

Dr. Spence closes his brave leiter as fol- 
lows: 


“ Facts are stern things, and when they 
come into conflict with theories 1! is easy 
to tell which must give way. It is ail very 
fine for prethrer who view the battle from 
afar to sharply criticise and tell how things 
ought tobe We whoare here know how 
they are; and, if some of our critics could! 
be compelled to pass ten yenrs in the midst 
of this work, they would singa very differ- 
ent tune. We are glad to return our hearty 
thanks to the liberal and broad minded 
people of New England, who have not 
thought ita crime to be white and have 
s» kindly assisted us in our educational 
efforts in this South land.” 


Will the “ liberal and broad-minded peo- 
ple of New England ” care to continue to 
give money toward n cause whick hes been 
deserted in this fashion? 





THE COMPLICATIONS IN UTATL. 


Trines are getting very badly mixed in 
the execution of the Edmunds law in Utah, 
so far as the work of the Utah Commission 
is concarned. ‘This Commission was ap- 
pointed to hold an election under the law, 
which deprives polyzamists of the right of 
voting and makes them ineligible to office. 
The law gives them no power to appoint 
anclection or change the day on which, ac- 
cording to the laws of the territory, it 
shall be held. According to these laws, 
which are notia conflict with any law of 
Congress, and are, therefore, valid, elec- 
tions are to be held in that territory om the 
fir+t Monday in August for delegate to 
Congress, terr'torial auditor, and local 
offices, No such elections were beld last 
Angust, because the Commission were not 
orgenized for the purpose. The incumbents 
in office, according to the laws of the Ter- 
ritory, hold over until their successors are 
elected and duly qualified, 

To remedy the difficulty resulting .from 
the fuilure to hold an election in August, 
Congress provided, by the Tloar amend- 
ment, that the governor of Utab should 
have power to fill by sppointment all 
vacancies In office that might occur; but, 
unfortunately, this amendment did not 
define what sha!l constitute a vacancy and 
did not provide for the holding of an elec- 
tion ov any other day than that fixed by the 
local law of Utah. Governor Murray, as- 
suming that there sre vacancies in the 
elective offices of the territory, has pro- 
cerded to fill them by appointment. 

Out of this state of facts two grave legal 
questions have arisen in that territory, both 
of which may, at last, go to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 

One of these questions is whether the 
election proposed to be held by the Utah 
Commission in November, and which, 
doubtless, will be held, in form, at least, 
will be an election at all in the legal sense. 
There 1s no doubt about the general prin- 
ciple that the day fixed by Iuw fora pop- 
ular election is material to its validity, and 
that votes cast on any other day are not 
legally cnst. To change theday and estab- 
li-h a new day is a legislative act, and this 
in the case of Utuh cau be done only by the 
legisia'nre of that territory or by the 
authority of Congress. Congress has the 
power to make such a change, and might 
have delegated it to the Utah Commission; 
but it did not give this commission any 
such power, in either the E:imunds law or 
the Hoar amendments thereto. Under what 
authority, then, dces this Commission pro- 
pose to hold an election in November ? We 
do nut see that it bas any authority for this 
purpose. It is purely an executive com- 
mission, withcut any legislative powers or 
functiors, any more than a board of elec- 
tion inspectors or canvasseis. Its sole 
business is to execute the law in holding an 
elec:ion and not to enact any law on the 
subject. The omission of Congress to enact 
alaw to meet the exigency is pot a grant 
of legislative power to thiscommission. It 
seems to us that the Mormons are clearly 
tizhtin claiming that the Commission has 
transcended its power in the proposed 
aitempt to hold an election on any day 
o'her than the one fixed by law. It would 
have been much better to wait until Con- 
Gress could act on the subject than make 
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the attempt to do that for which the Com- 
mission has oo authority. 

The o' her question relates to (he alleged 
vacuncies of office in Utah. Are there 
any vacancies to be filled by appointment? 
Governor Murray says that there are, and 
has, hence, made appointments to fill them. 
‘Lhe Mormons aud their lawyers say that 
there are no such vacancies, and support 
this proposition by a reference to the laws 
of the territory, which provide that the in- 
cumbents in office shuli hold office until 
their successors are duly elected and quali- 
fied. They insist that, inasmuch as there 
has been no election of such successors, and 
can be no valid election in November, and 
that, inasmuch as Congress did not ex- 
pressly define what in this case shall con- 
stitute a vacancy, the present incumbents 
in office, and not Govervor Murray’s ap- 
pointees, are the parties entitled to hold 
the offices. These incumbents refuse to 
surrender their offices and can be dispos- 
sessed of them only by legal procedure io 
each particular case. And, ifthe Mormons 
maintain their position and fight the quee- 
tion in the courts, Utah promises for some 
mopthsto come to be a very lively place for 
lawsuits, Wriis of mandamus or quo war- 
ranto wi) fly all over the territory, and give 
the lawyers and the courts a plenty of busi- 
ness, and, perhaps, at last, gain theattention 
of the Supreme Court of the United Stutes. 

We never had much confidence in the 
Edmunds law as a remedy for Mormon 
polygamy. The difficulty with it is 
that it is not strong enough for the 
evil to be cured. The Mormous con- 
stitute far the larger proportion of the 
inhabitants of Utah; and, althongh but 
asmall minority of them actually practice 
polygamy, all of them believe in it. It is 
an article of their religious faith aod for 
it they cluim the authority and sanction of 
God. The Mormon priesthood ineulcate it 
«sa sacred institution. Tbe fact that Con- 
gress makes it a crime and providesa pun- 
ixhment for those who commit it does not 
change the Mormon view on the subject. 
The prevalent public sentiment of the ter- 
ritory is io favor of the crime and regnids 
the law of Congress as an invasion of re- 
ligious rights. The crime is sn organic 
one, in the sense that it bas the general 
favor of the people and is incorporated into 
their social and religious habits and usages. 
This has been and still is and etill must 
be the great difficulty in executing the law 
against this crime, so long as Mormons par- 
ticipate in the enactment or execution of 
the laws of the Territory of Utah. 

Now, to disfranchise and make ineligi- 
ble to office polygumists, who form only 
about one tenth of the Mormon population, 
aud leave the political power of the territo- 
ry in the hands of the Mormons, who cer- 
tainly will not wield it against a system in 
which they believe, isa very iuadequate 
remedy for the evil. If Congress stops 
here, the evil will continue under some 
difficulties, but not such difficulties as to 
suppress it. The effective remedy is t, 
abolish the existing government of tha, 
territory, and dixpossess the people of all 
political power for the time being; and 
substitute therefor a government in the 
pame and by the authority of the United 
States. Thisin » few years would stamp 
out the whole system and putan end to 
the so-called Mormon problem. 





THE FRENCH ANARCHISTS. 


Ir is not probable that the serious dis- 
orders which have occurred in Montccau- 
les-Mines, Lyons, and other places in 
France will issue in a general insurrection. 
The municipal authorities, with the aid of 
a few troops, will, doubtless, be able so to 
deal with them as to preserve the peace 
and prevent, in most cuses, the destruction 
of life and property. The outbreaks, how- 
ever, show how very grave and difficult the 
question is which Russia, the two German- 
ic Empires, and France, Spain, and Italy 
have to deal with. Russia trembles and is 
almost powerless in the clutches of Nihil- 
i~m. Germany knows that Socialism is no 
mere specter, that will vavish when boldly 
pursued. Italy has plenty of inflammable 
material, that only needs the spark of occa- 
sion to burst into a destructive flame; and | 
one hasonly to recall the terrible days of 
the reign of the Commune in Paris to iroag- 
ine what would he the state of France if the | 





satanic spirit of Socialism should again be 
iv the ascendant, - 

The socialistic element appears to have 
formed a new organization, but ite princi- 
ples arethe same. Whether it calls itself 
Nihilism or Socialism, Communism or 
Red Republicanism, the Internationale or 
the International Anarchist League, its 
latest title, its purpose is one, the destiuc- 
tion of government, law, society, religion. 
Hell itself could not produce a crew’with 
more infernal alms, Civilization could not 
outlast a generation of its ascendency, and 
it were better that Europe should sink 
beneath the waves of the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean than yield to it. In no 
country, however, docs it promise a 
development so threatening asin Russia, 
and there the source of its lifeand growth 
is chiefly io the evils and wrongs and re- 
pressions of despotic government. Nibil- 
ism ie the extremity of the revolt from 
absolute despotism. It is av attempt to 
escape Scylla by steering straight for 
Charybdis. Nihilism, therefore, may scem 
less hateful than Communism elsewhere, 
because of the intolerable evils which it is 
meant to cure. In France and Switzerland 
Communism is the aggregation of the bad, 
resiless, reckless elements to which alj 
restraint of law and order is oppressive 
and by which license is regarded as true 
liberty. The organized society in which 
these «Jements are found is not, of course, 
Without oppressive features. The wenker 
classes in our own free and prosperous 
land have causes of complaint; and, doubt 
less, the poor in France have crying griev- 
ances, Their condition is not, probably, 
very much better than it was under the 
ancien régime. The acme of political 
liberty in France isa vote for member of 
the Corps Legislatif. Municipal und depart- 
mental government is quite as much the 
creature of the national administration as 
it was under the monarchy. This may help 
to explain why the Commanist sets his face 
against all government. Government to 
him is but another word for oppression. 
In Lyons, Marseilles, snd the south of 
France this elemeni is both large and ex- 
plosive. The dissemination of thetnihilis- 
tic principles of the Anarchic League, ot a 
time when, duubtless, there was more dix- 
tress than usual prevailing, prepared for the 
recent rioting, in which the sim of the 
rioters was ruthlexs destruction. The An- 
archist has as little moral principle, us lit- 
tle contro! of bis passion as a rabid dog, 
and his presence in nny commupity is a 
danger of the most terrible kind. As to 
what measures the French Government 
may tuke to suppress this League ana 
bring its leaders to punishment the cuble 
has not informed us; but it must exercise 
a sleepless vigilance, and must insist that 
its Sister Republic, Switzerland, which was 
used by the hatchers of the conspiracy as 
asafe mecting-ground, co-operate in pre- 
venting the plotters against humanity and 
civilization from spreading their organiza- 
tion and holding further conference, 





PROHIBITION IN IOWA. 


Tue people of Iowa, last June, ratified a 
prohibitory amendment to the constitution 
of that etate by a sweeping majority of 
about thirty thousand. This was hailed at 
the time as a grand triumpb for the cause 
of temperance; and such it would have 
been but for the most astonishing blunder- 
ing in the manner of submittivg the ques- 
tion to the popular vote. 

Judge Hays, of the District Court of 
that state, in a test case, recently brought 
before the court, decides that this amend 
ment has not been legally ratified, and, 
hence, is not a part of the constitution of 
the state. He places this decision on two 
grounds. The first is that the journals of 
the two houses of the legisiature that 
passed and proposed the amendment du not 
contain the act in full on their pages and 
do not contain a sintement of the vote by 
yexus and nays. The «econd is that the two 
honses of the legislature did not adopt pre- 
cisely the same propo-ition, thut of the 
Senate being different from the proposi- 
tien passed by the other house. These 
facts the judge holds to be fatal to the 
validity of: the amendment adopted by the 
people, because in plain conflict with the 


' constitution itself, in respect to the manner 
Assumipg the. 


of its own amendment. 
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facts to he as stated in the opinion of 
Judge Mayes, there cannot be a moment's 
question as te the correcuness of his de- 
cision, Our American constitutions pro- 
vide for their own amendment; but, in 
order toamend them, the manner provided 
must be strictly complicd with in all the 
conditions s)«cified. 

The popular sentiment in Towa is evi- 
dently in favor of the principle of prohibi- 
tion as a remedy for the evils of intemrper- 
ance. Both political parties, as such, have 
advocated and adopted the principle; but, 
as matters now stand, it will take two years 
to incorporate this principle into the fanda- 
mental law of the state. The two houses 
of the next legislature must propose the 
amendment for this purpose and enter the 
same oo tineir respective journn)s, with the 
yeas and nays thercon; and this amend- 
ment, being referred to the legislature 
next!o he chosen at a general eleciion, 
must be published, »s may be provided by 
law, for three months prior tosuch election, 


and then it must be adopted and recorded 


io the same way by this legislature, and a 
time must be fixed for the people to vote 
upon the same, All] this process must be 
gone through with before the matter will 
be ina condition for the direct actiou of 
the people. 

It is, of courre, possible that, before the 
necessury steps can be taken, public senti- 
ment may undergo a chunge in thut state, 
This, however, is not probable. At any 
rate, the advocates of Prohibition will have 
to fight the whole battle over again, as the 
consequence of a most astounding blunder 
on the part of the last legislature, That 
the two houses of a legislature should pro- 
pose different amendments, honestly sup- 
pusing themselves to be proposing the s»ame 
amendment; that neither house should 
comply with the constitution in the manner 
of making the proposition; and that these 
irregularities, discrepancies, and omissions 
should not have been discovered by npy- 
body until after the ratification by the 
people—this seems almost marvelous, If 
it wns designed to defeat the will and ren- 
der abortive the action of ‘the people, it is 
strange that nobody saw this design until 
the matter evme before Judge Hayes. 
We bope that Iowa will do better the next 
time, 





Erditorinl Actes. 


Unver the title ‘‘The Sins of Close Com- 
munion” the Rev. E. H. Pratt tells in The 
Evanyelist several stories which have come to 
the experience of asingle pastor, illustrating 
what are not,in the language of Professor 
Wilkinson, ‘* the amenities of Clo-e Com- 
munion.” The first case is that of a dying 
woman, member of the Presbyterian Church, 
to whom the communion was administered in 
her sick-room. [er husband, a Baptist, sat 
by approving the service, but refusing to join 
in it, because “his Chureb forbade’ it. The 
next case is of a good Baptist woman real‘ing 
seven miles from any Baptist church, who 
asked the Presbyterian minister if it would be 
proper for herto commune'with bts Church. 
He offered her a cordial welcome, but, with an 
excess of conscientiousners, advised her to 
write to the church of which she was a mem- 
ber, asking consent. The pastor of the church; 
which is one of the laruest in the denomina- 
tion, for which this Presbyterian minister 
bad preached in exchange, wrote back denying 
her request and threatening her with excom, 
munication if she commured. The third in 
ci-lent is of a Baptist fatherof intelligence and 
influence, living in a town where there was no 
Baptist church, and who, with his family, at- 
tended the Presbyterian church, of which his 
wife was a member. The daughter was ¢ov- 
verted and joined the church and communed 
with her mother. The father, who heartily ap. 
proved and advised his daughier’s course, sat 
in acorner with tear-filled eyes, but coald not 
commune, because hix chureh, Ofty miles away, 
had forbidden his participation. The last case 
is of a young woman of a Presbyterian family, 
who married a Baptist and moved to 
another place. Here she loyally went to a 
Baptixt charch with her husband, and, 
fically, for the sake of her children, 
was immererd and juined the Baptist Church 
on profession, her letter from her own 
church belng refused. A few years later the 
family moved !o her native place, where they 
necessarily attended tlhe Presbyterian church, 
there being no Baptist church iv the vicinity, 
She wished to commune with ber mother and 
brothers and sisters. A le'ter of inquiry wae 
sent to the Baptist church of which she was a 
member, and the answer came back refusing 
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her permission. She was very deeply hurt by 
the refusa) ; but found comfort, at last, when 
she was taken away from her earthly home to 
a place where no believer, we imagine, is for- 
bidden to sit down with dear ones at the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb. Is such elose com- 
munion * obedience,” or is it not disobedi- 
ence? . 


It is o peculiarity of the annual meetings of 
the American Missionary Association that 
they somehow bring together on the same 
platform representative speakers from the 
South, as well as the North, and from various 
schools of religions thought; but all thor 
oughly interested in the education of all our 
youth, black as well as white. This comes 
from the fact that the Association, thougha 
missionary one, devotes {ts energies chiefly to 
giving a Christian education to the colored 
people, while it only in a way 
establishes churches. ‘Their pupils leaven all 
the Churches. So there stood on the same 
platform, ove afternoon, Dr. Rust, a Meth- 
odist; Dr. Gregory, a Baptist; Elkanah 
Beard, of the Society of Friends ; and Dr. 
Strieby, Secretary of the Association; each 
telling what his own body of Christians was 
doing to educate the Negro. So one evening 
the platform was in the pres 
ence of four thousand people, by ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes, ever loved by the people 
of Ohio; President White, of Cornell Uni- 
versli aud Dr. Cuny, of Richmcnd, 
socretary of the Peabody Fund. Aud it was 
interesting to observe how hearty was the 
satisfaction expressed by such representative 
Boutherners as Dr. Curry and Dr, Haygood, of 
Atlanta (who has just declined a bishopric, to 
retain his educational labor for the Southern 
white youth, but who has deelined that, to 
undertake the secretaryship of the Slater 
fund for the education of the colored youth) 


secondary 


occupied, 


at the abolition of slavery and the good 
work done by the Association and other 
agencies for the Negroes. Even Dr. Curry's 


occasional sharp sallies, which |o some seemed 
to indicate that he was not fully reconstructed, 
were notin the line of any lack of energy iu 
the work of clevating the Negro, but were the 
product of his interest in honest debt-paying 
for his State of Virginia, in which he has 
taken an active part, against Mahone and the 
Negroes and whites who fullow him. “I was 
a Confederate soldier,’’ said he; ‘‘ but iv the 
presence of this assembly I say that I do not 
believe there isa man in the Wesiern Reserve 
who rejoices more in the abolition of slavery 
than I do to-night.” This was said in the 
tremendously energetic and emphatic elocu- 
tion which Dr. Curry employs and was re- 
ceived with thunders of applause. ‘The 
greatest curse,”’ he went on, “that ever be- 
fellthe Old Dominion was the Dutch vessel 
which landed a cargo of Africans ot James- 
town, Va., and the Yankee slavers which fol- 
lowed them, fitted out at Newport, R. I. 
I notice,” he continued, in a more conversa- 
tional tone, after a pause, ** you do not cheer 
that.’’ Then the audience burst outin laughter 
and cheers, though who could have expected 
av audience to cheer a curse? 

Puesipent Waite, of Cornell University, is 
not generally spoken of as an advocate of 
Christian faith, It was, however, noticeable 
that no speaker at Cleveland more heartily 
put himself in sympathy with the Christian 
purpose of the meeting than did he. Referring 
to the great interest now takenin education 
and his expectation that there will be future 
outpourings of wealth for this object, which 
will make past bequests appear insignificant, 
he said: 

* All this mass of education must be perme- 
ated by morality, which can come only from 
the great Christian Church and there are 
plenty of signs that the Chureh will do her 
part, There is no davger from infidelity when 
religion and education go hand in hand. 
When the Church arrays herself at the head of 
a movement like this, to do works of self-sacri- 
fice, love, and mercy, say nothing to me about 
fears of infidelity.”’ 

It pleases us to hear these sensible words from 
the president of an institution of which it was 
said, at the Free-Thinkers’ Convention, at 
Watkins Glen, that they did not needan infidel 


college so long as they bad Cornell University. 








Proressorn Park told the Congregationa) 
ministers of Boston, lately, at one of their 
Monday meetings, that ‘‘ the neglect of system- 
ati: theology is one of the most fearful signs 
of the times.” Whether he said it seriously or 
with atwinkle is something which the reader 
ean harily tel]; but certainly the neglect of 
systematic theology is one of the signs of the 
times, whether fearful or not. Here is Ando- 
ver Seminary bard at work searching for a 
master of systematic theology, and cannot find 
him. Whoisthere to be found? We have 
plenty of young mep who have given them- 
selves to the careful study of Hebrew, of the 
Greek Testament, of ecclesiastical history, of 
philosophy; but who is there who has been 
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has made bimself a master of it? If there be 
such a man, we doubt not the Andover Trustees 
would like to hear of him. We donot see 
but that they will have to settle down on some 
pastor of good common sense and native abil- 
ity, who bas never cared much about any 
science of theology, but bas been content with 
simple Bible truth, unless, indeed, they import 
some Dr. Christtieb from Germany. 


THaT the poorest thing you can do with 
missionary funds is to invest them and spend 
only the income is our settled conviction. The 
most profitable investment isto put them as 
s00D as possible into churches and converts. 
So we said the American Board bad done wise- 
ly in using up its Otis legacy at the rate of 
$200,000 a year. But Zhe Christian at Work 
says: 

“Now take that $1,000,000 which will be 
spent so * wisely’ by the American Board, sup- 
pose, instead, it was invested in Governments, 
yielding 3 per cent., or any sound state 
debentures, yielding say 6 per cent. In one 
hundred years you have in the former case 
$5,000,000 and in the iatter $5,000,000 expended 
from this beneficence with the probabilities of 
all the centuries before it and the original capi- 
tal unimpaired. Whereas, by 1883 the $1,000,- 
000, by Tur INDEPENDENT's policy, has all been 
spent and has done its work; just as some 
other institutions and bankrupts we know of 
spend their capital and then pass sround the 
bat fora contribution. If the amounts orig- 
inally given to missions bad been securely in- 
vested, the income therefrom would surpass if 
not double the amount apvually contributed 
to this great work, and whether this would 
mean a ‘less Christian benevolence’ may be 
doubted.”’ 

Our wise or otberwise neighbor forgets 
several things. It forgets, first, that, on 
its plan, no missions would ever be car- 
ried out and no earnest enthusiasm in- 
voked. It is almost ridiculous to imagine its 
plan attempted; but let us do it. We will 
suppose the amounts collected in this country 
for missions, beginning from 1810, say $10,000 
a sear, had beeo invested, and $600 interest 
spent the first year. That would not be enough 
to send a missionarr. Suppose the interest 
added to the principal. The next year, per- 
baps, ove man and his wife might be got to 
India, and now it would take all the income of 
the funds for twoor three years to support 
this one family and provide for their work. In 
five years, perhaps, one more misslonars might 
be sent, and then we must wait five years 
more fora third. Meauwhile, all the stimulus 
of large attempt is lost, the missionaries are 
discouraged, the Church is discouraged, and 
the receipts fall. But suppose they do not 
fail. Allow them to increase as they have, 
which they never would; then our neighbor 
forgets, second, that as soon asthe accumu- 
lated fund had become large enough to sup- 
port the mission cause handsomely, then the 
churches would cease to contribute and they 
would lose the missionary spirit. Missions 
would become a mechanical thing, without 
fervor. And, third, our neighbor strangely 
forgets that the most profitable investment 
that can be made of missionary money is 
where it will earn souls, and not money. 
The $10,000 of 1810 was invested. It was not 
lost. Ithas been earning more than ite six 
per cent, ever since. Churches grew by usu- 
fruct of the past. Spending the whole imme- 
diately puts it where it is earning compound 
interest, with no danger that some bank will 
fail, or some Mr. Deming will squander the 
fund in speculation. Our critic forgets, last- 
ly, that, while it is waiting to collect interest 
on its invested fund, the souls which it 
might bave saved are going down unsaved to 
death. The need is too pressing to allow us 
to delay. We have no fear, however, that our 
neighbor’s wild idea will find a single sup- 
porter. 


THe question of Civil Service Reform, as it 
stands to-day before the public and as it stood 
fifteen years ago, presents a most instructive 
contrast. Then it was scouted by all the lead- 
ing politicians of the country, as a visionary 
and impracticable notion of moonstruck the- 
orists, who did not really know what they 
wanted, or, if they did, had no practical meth- 
od of realizing their own ideas. The “ spoils 
system ”’ was, practically, the creed of both of 
the political parties of the country; and, no 
matter which was in power, this system was 
sure to be adopted in distributing the patron- 
age of the Government. Now, however, we 
witness a great change in public sentiment on 
this subject, although Civil Service Reform 
has by no means gained its final vietory. Both 
political parties avow themselves to be in fa. 
vor of this reform; and candidates for Con- 
gress are ready to pledge themselves, if 
elected, to give it their earnest and 
hearty support. Political assessments for 
election expenses are denounced by nearly all 
the newspapers and sternly condemned 
by the people. The day of sneering at 
the reform has passed away, and the politi. 
cians are beginning to see that the people mean 
business on this subject and that they must 


the ballot-box. There isas yet. no Civil Service 
Reform Party in the country and probably 
there will be no occasion for such an orgaviza- 
tion; and yet there is a widespread purpose 
among the people that existing parties sball 
take up this reform and carry its privciples 
into effect or be defeated. The party, whether 
Republican or Democratic, that most thor- 
oughly espouses this cause and gives the best 
proof of its sincerity in the matter will thereby 
furnish a very strong reasou for its support. 
Republicans at the present time control both 
houses of Congress, and they can do no wiser 
thing, in the purely party sense, than to pass 
the Pendleton bill, at the next session of Con- 
gress; or, if not this precise bill, some other 
bill, framed op the same general principles and 
with reference to the same end. It would be 
good strategy on their part for the next presi- 
dential election. 


Mr. WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, being a can- 
didate for Congress and being interrogated 
by a Civil Service Reform Association as to 
bis course with respect to this reform in the 
event of bis election, said, in bis reply: 

“T agree with you that a reformation of the 
Civil Service of the Government is absolutely 
necessary forthe purity of our elections, as 
Well as on other accounts. As at present man- 
aged and while the civil employments of the 
Government are conferred on persons mainly 
for partisan reasons and as rewards for parti- 
san services, the service is liable to be mis- 
used and is misused in various ways, to be an 
agency for covtrolling aud often for prevent- 
ing a free and full expression of the will of 
voters in conventions and at the polls. By 
political assessments great funds of money 
are shamelessly raised from clerks and others 
in Government employ by irresponsible com- 
mittees, and expended no one is told how or 
for what. purpose, to affect not merely elec- 
tions, but. even nominations, Again, by the 
action and threats of similar irresponsible com- 
mittees, clerks and other servants of the Gov- 
ernment (that is to say, servants of the whole 
people) are coerced into electioneering and 
other partisan work, to the neglect of the 
work for which the whole people hire and pay 
them.” 

Having stated the evil in this terse and trath- 
ful manner, Mr. Phelps gave no uncertain 
sound as to the remedy. He declared himself 
in favorof the bills now pending before Con- 
gress, the one to reform the whole method of 
appointments to the civil service of the coun 
try and the otherto break up the whole sys- 
tem of political assessments. He pledged 
himself, if elected, to give these bills his ear- 
nest support. He added very wisely that, in 
order to make even these bills effective, if 
enacted into laws, they must be “ enforced 
and supplemented by the action and watchful 
supervision of a determined pubiie opinion, 
which would make it dangerous to the for- 
tunes of any prdic man, President or con- 
gressman, to be detected in an attempt to use 
the civil service iu eng way for partisan pur- 
poses.’’ Mr. Phelps is the right man to send 
to Congress. 


THe statement made by Major Allen in 
regard to the tragedy in Kentucky, resulting 
inthe killing by the siate guards of severa) 
peisons, fully justifies the action of the mili. 
tary force under bis command. The military 
force, under judicial orders and by direction of 
the sheriff, had the custody of two prisoners 
whom this force was removing to Lexington, 
for safe confinement. A meb was organized 
to take these prisoners from this eustody and 
had fired upon the military force. The fire 
was returned and several members ef the mob 
and some others, who appear to have been 
lookerson, were killed. This is the substance 
of the narrative given in the report by Major 
Allen ; and, taking the facts to be as he states 
them, he did just right. He was acting under 
the authority of law and was executing the 
law. A lawless mob undertook to prevent its 
execution and intended to lynch the prisoners ; 
and it became necesssry to fire upon that mob, 
and Major Allen gave orders to this effect, 
When men put themselves in this attitude to- 
ward the law, the short, summary, and just 
way to deal with them fis to shoot them down. 
They become criminals at once and forfeit 
their lives; and society bas a perfect right, 
through its proper officers and force, to shoot 
them down, as it would so many wild beasts. 
We do not believe in tampering with mobs. 
The sharp and summary way is the best and 
thesafest justice. If spectators happen to be 
killed, this is one of the things that can’t be 
helped, if they will get themselves in the way 
of bullets fired under the authority and for 
the support of law. 


Tue Chicago Legal News gives the full text 
of the deliverance by Chief-Justice Park, of 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut, in relation 
to the right of women to be admitted to the 
bar under the laws of that state. The Chief- 
Justive quotes the statute relating to admis- 
sions to the bar, which reads as follows: ** The 
Superior Court may admit and cause to be 
sworn a8 attorneys such persous as are quali- 
fied therefor, agreeably to the rules established 
by the judges of said court ; ond no other per- 
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at the bar of any court of this state, exceptin 
bis own cause” In pursuance of this statute, 
the court bas established rules for admission 
relating to qualifications and personal cbharac- 
ter, but not relating to race or sex. The ques- 
tion whieh Chief-Justice Park mainly consid- 
ers is, whether, in construing the statute and 
the rules, both of which are broad enough to 
include women, they are to be limited exciu- 
sively to men, and thereby be interpreted to 
impose a permanent disability upon wo- 
men to enter the legal profession, no mat- 
ter what may be their qualifications or char- 
acter, This question he answers in the nega- 
tive, and in this respect differs from Chief 
Justice Gray, who gave the opposite opinion, 
when presiding over the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. The fact that until recently 
women have not sought the legal profession, 
and, hence, that until recently there has been 
no occasion to apply the statute except to 
men, no more excludes them from the pro- 
vision of the statute, as Chief-Justice Park 
holds, than does a similar fact in respect to 
black men exclude them from admission to 
the bar under such a statute. Noone, as he 
justly says, would contend for sch an exclu- 
sion in the latter case ; and, if not, why should 
it be adopted in the former case? Worlen, 
at least on asmal! scale, are commencing the 
practice of law as a profession; and black 
men are doing the same thing; and the law of 
Connecticut is broad enough in its terms, as 
it should be in every state, to allow their 
admission to the bar under the same rules 
that apply to white men. 


.-.-Our readers will regret to learn of the 
decease of the witty, kindly, charming Josiah 
Quincy, whose gossiping ‘ Leaves from Old 
Journals” have given them so much delight. 
He died last week, at the age of nearly eighty- 
one years, baving been president of the Massa- 
chusetts senate and mayor of Boston, and 
what more could a Bostonian ask? He took a 
very active part in all Boston interests, having 
introduced the Cochituate water and having 
done much to organize the public schools of 
his native city and to develop Massachusetts 
railroads and to care for the Boston harbor. 
His rem'niscences of early times, published in 
Tue INDEPENDENT, take high rank in this 
fascinating branch of literature and should be 
collected in a volume. They constitute almost 
his only claim to be remembered as a literary 
man, though his addresses on the co-operative 
system for working-men are of value. He was 
famous in his youth and hardly less in later 
years as a leader in society, and was much 
sought for in all public and private .entertain- 
ments, not only as the representative of the 
most distinguished of Boston families, but for 
his own wit, culture, and bonhomnie, 


...-Our ueighbor, The Observer, we see, in 
its last issue, describes itself, iti small capitals, 
as “the Oldest and Best Religious Newspaper.” 
lt further says: “The New York Observer, 
pioneer of the religious press, was established 
in New York in 1823.’’ That certainly gives it 
patriarchal age. But there lie on our desk 
the six first volumes of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, organ of the “Christian” body of 
Christians, and the first number bears date of 
«“Thureday evening, Sept. Ist, 1808.” It was 
edited by Elias Smith, in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. In those six years it was moved 
from Portsmouth to Portland, Me., and from 
there to Philadelphia. It has been published 
continuously to the present day avd is tow is- 
sued from Dayton, O. So far as we know, this 
is the first religious paper issued in the coun- 
try. The editor says in the first number : 

“A religious newspaper is almost a new 
thing under the sun. I know not but this is 
the first ever published to the world.” 

The paper bad four pages, eleven inches by 
nine in size, and contains quite a variety of 
religious articles, news, poetry, etc. 


..--f We presume,’’ says The Index, *‘ that 
The Christian Register does not hold that it is 
necessary to accept either the Bible or Jesus 
Christ as an authority in order to be a Chris- 
tian.”? Article [X of the conatitution of the 
American Unitarian Association reads : 

‘* Reaffirming our allegianee to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ and desiring to secure the largest 
unity of the Spirit and the widest practical 
co-operation, we invite to ovr fellowshfp a& 
who wish to be followers of Vhrist.” 

The Statement of Belief unanimously adopted 
by the New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
says: 

‘¢ We believe in Jesus Christ, the well-be- 
toved Son of God. 

“He is the Son, the bighest manifestation of 
the filial spirit in religion and of the holy char- 
acter, {n which true sonship to God consists. 
¢ ‘In the New Testament he is always repre- 
sented as subordinate to’God, but as having 
the Spirit of God without measure.”’ 

It seems that Unitarians believe in ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ as an authority,’ whether Christians do 
or not. 

...-Mr. Edwin D. Mead has an article in The 
Index. almost as strong as it is long, written iu 
excellent spirit and showing that Tue Ix- 
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ical’ and “‘ merry’? commentson Dr. Collyer’s }- 
bumptious claim that the leavening pro- 
cess which has been going on during the cen- 
tury in the Orthodox denominations is the 
product of the Unitarian yeast. Mr. Mead 
gives abundant credit to Unitarianism for its 
services in behalf of charity and rationalism, 
but he declares that the Evangelical churches 
have got their Jeaven at first hand from 
Robertson and Arnold and Darwin and 
Renan and Kuenen, in short from the Zeilgeist, 
rather than at second hand through Unitari- 
anism. That is true. Our Evangelical col- 
lege and seminary professors have gone to 
Cambridge and Oxford and Leipzig and Berlin, 
rather than to Boston and Cambridge, for their 
fresh ideas. 

.-The Canada Methodists are talking of 
uniting and are discussing whether to adopt 
Episcopacy. A leading Canadian Methodist 
argues against having bishops, saying that, 
of all their ministers who have gone from 
Canada to the United States, he does not 
know of “ one who is loyal to the system of 
Episcopacy.” The Christian Advocate treats 
that as an ‘‘accusation,” a “direct imputa- 
tiou”’ on the ministers referred to; but is it 
not perfectly legitimate for any Methodist to 
dislike and disapprove Episcopacy, which is 
what is here meant by disloyalty? On the 
previous page the Advocate had said: * Every 
feature of Methodism, except those protected 
by the Restrictive Rules,’ which contain 
** doctrines only,” is “a proper subject of dis- 
¢@ission.”’ 

.. The Watchtower says : 


“There has been incertain quarters a strong 
effort made by our Pedo-baptist friends to 
show that immersion was not practiced by 
Baptists in England before about 1641. Tue 
INDEPENDENT has magnified this historical 
argument, against us and against the exclu- 
siveness of this one mode of the ordinance.”’ 


We have never magnified nor used this argu- 
ment against the Baptists. It would be of no 
force. We have bad simply an historical in- 
terestin the subject and have been glad to 
see that Dr. Dexter, in his ‘ ‘Lhe True Story of 
John Smyth, the Se-Baptist,” bas come over 
to our position. But the date when the Eng- 
lish Anabaptists became immersioniste does 
not. at all affect the argument for immersion 
and we have never so used it. Our whole ob- 
ject has been historical enlightenment. 


.-A correspondent in the South asks the 
question of us whether, if whites and blacks 
are educated in the same schools, it will not 
tend toward miscegenation ; and The Christian 
Indez, of Atlanta, Ga., wants to know what 
would be ‘‘the effect of the admixture of 
African blood,” and whether the civilization 
produced by “the race of Mulattoes which 
must be the result’? would be a high one. 
These questioners are quite behivd the age. 
Miscegenation is already upon us; the Mu- 
lattoes are all about the office of the Jndez. 
They are the fruit of slavery. It is not a 
question of a possible miscegenation to be 
averted; but between miscegenationin mar- 
riage or in adultery. On that matter we have 
reached an opinion. 

...-ltis evident that Dr. E. P. Parker bad 
got righteously mad when he wrote the article 
on our third page. We have the charity to be- 
lieve, however, and base it on some editorial 
experience and observation, that the atrocious 
passage from the Sunday-school ‘‘lesson notes” 
of The Uongregatienalist, which has stirred up 
the Hartford brother, appeared in that depart- 
mevt through a regretted oversight on the 
partof the résponsible editor. Such a foolish 
and bitter attack on Bushuellites in such a 
place we do not believe could have passed 
under the eye of the editor. But an indignant 
protest from the home of that saint of God, 
Horace Bushnell, is in order. 


..Mr. Henry G. Vedder writes us that the 
blunders which we referred to in his statistics of 
infant baptism were mere typographical errors. 
So we supposed, and for that reason we said: 
“Mr. Vedder, unfortunately, make a blunde: 
on the side favorable to his argument, though, 
without doubt, unintentionally” It was “un- 
fortunate,”’ because bis argument was mainly 
in his tables and an apparent decline of 
several thousands in successive years, 
which the reader sees at a glance, would 
not lose its force in nine cases out of 
ten, because few would suspect the blunder 
awl examine the calculations which follow the 
tuo lo verify the figures. 

-...-Mr. C. M. Ingleby writes to The Academy 
that in Mr. Darwin’s letter on religion, as pub 
lished, there is a misprint. Instead of its 
reading 

“As regards myself, I do not believe that 
any revelation has ever been made. In re! 
spect to a future life, every man must make 


his decision between contradictory aud unde- 
termined probabilities,’ 


it should read, according to Mr. Ingleby: 

“As regards myself, I do not believe that 
any -evelation has been made in respect to a 
future life. Every man,” ete. 
Mr. Ingleby says that “he was the last man 
in the world to say that 10 revelation of any 
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.-»-On @ platform like that of the American 
Missionary Association at Cleveland the nativ- 
ity of the speakers can generally be guessed at 
by thelr pronounciation of the word Negro. 
Northerners all pronounce it as it is spelled. 
While the Southerners called to that platform 
no longer pronounce it Nigger, they do give it 
the sound of Nig-ro, A Southerner bas to be 
more thoroughly reconstructed tban grace can 
provide for im this generation to say Ne-gro 
easily. It is noticeable, however, that Dr. Hay- 
good has got so far as to be able to give the pro- 
nunciation correctly perhaps half the time. 
It takes a good while to learn such a lesson. 


..-.The editor of The Christian Advocate 
shows that he has learned a lesson which a 
small man never learns in the editorial chair. 
Hear bim: 

**No article has been declined for the reason 
that its author disagrees with The Christian 
Advocate ; nor will the fact of agreement or 
disagreement have any bearing, on the ques- 
tion of admission or rejection.” 

And once more: 


“The spirit of The Christian Advocate will be 
devout and it will try to promote revivals of 
religion ; but it will avoid cant and discount- 
enance superstition.” 

...- Attorney-General Russell, of this state, 
expressed the opinion before election that, if a 
person fraudulently votes under the registered 
name and address of another, this in no way 
affects the right of the Jatter fo vote. The fact 
being shown, the inspectors of election are 
bound to receive bis vote, just as they would 
have been if the fraud had not been perpe- 
trated. This is certainly common sense. 


.»»-Civil Service Reform Associations did 
excellent work in addressing candidates for 
Congress before the election and obtaining 
pledges from many of them that, if elected, 
they would support the Pendleton bill or some 
other bill of the same gencral character, These 
pre-election pledges will have the effect of £0 
committing those who made them that it will 
be dangerous for them to violate them. 


.-..The venerable Dr. Bartol, pastor of the 
First Church (Unitarian), Boston, sat down 
by an Orthodox friend in the cars. The latter 
railied him a little on his known and ayowced 
“improvements in theology” and said : ‘* Well, 
Doctor, what do you believeto-day?’’ ‘* Well, 
I think I can say sincerely I believe ina per- 
sonalGod ; but when l think of Ben. Butler I 
am in doubt.”’ 


.-The First Presbyterian Chuich in New 
Albany, Ind., has just elected a board of 
eight deaconesses, which is claimed to bea 
new thing in Presbyterianism. If so, it isa 
new thing which nobody will-object to. It 
has often been talked of iv Presbyterian cir- 
cles and with generalapproval. We presume 
other churches have anticipated that at New 
Albany. 


---»The lamented Garfield said, just before 
bis assassination: ‘*I am opposed to the boss 
system of politics, I do not propose to give the 
patronage of any state toany one map.”’ 
Had President Garfield lived, the Republican 
Party would to-day bave been in a much 
better condition. His sad death was a loss 
alike to the party and to the country. 


...-Rey. John Kerr preaches Sunday morn- 
ing in Allegheny, Pa., and wants to take the 
train in the afternoon to preach for a feeble 
church afew miles off. The presbytery for- 
bade it by a three-fifths vote; but Allegheny 
is the most straitest spot in the country. 


.-One pastor, anxiously praying and plan- 
ning for revival meetings, is so impressed with 
the pressure of amusements, fairs, etc. upon 
his people as to declare: ‘‘The devil bas a 
mortgage on us till Christmas, and then he 
will probably foreclose.”’ 


.. Who will look up thet Longfellow relic 
which Mrs. Barr tells about on our third page ? 
It would be worth having. 


....The Atheneum makes mention of “ Dr. 
McCosh, formerly of Belfast and now principal 
of an American coilege.”’ 


----‘Anent.”—The Christian at Work, passim, 


Lublisher’s Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known 7 uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and trie friend 
and always proves true. 


WHAT THE PRESS HAS TO SAY. 
THE followin ¥ an extract from the CHeatous 
(Miss. ) Democrat, W. H. WoRTHINGTOR, Pro 
“Our experience with aus Lose red “for 
Colds and Coughs, has been of the most satisfactory 
character. So effictent, indeed, have we found it, 
tod trials in our family, oF. we have dis’ 
c milar e are satisfied 
that it is the best remedy for all affections of the 
Turoat and Luxes before the public, and most cor 
{ally recommend it to those who may be affiicte:). 
he Batsam is fited with tea by physicians who havc 
become acquat ts great sudcess.” 


MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 


Ix passing No. 831 Broadway, stop in at the store of 
fhe Mechanical Orguinette Co. and see theirdisplay of 




















ser? had ever been made.” 


IMPORTANT. 
wae you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
ge eres ere and Carriage Hire, and 8 mopat Grand 
ion Hotel, nearly opposite Grand Central = 
450 elegant rooms red to $1 and tite pest. per day. 
Fevers. Restaurant canes was t wee orse- 
‘ars, Stages, and Elevated Railroad 1] Depots. 


A Rd YORE HOTEL. 
HERETOFO when visiting New York, we have 
givers oepel at ° Fas aay J hotel ; but this — 
for an up-town hou 
and) put rep. at the ak Union, corner or Fourth i 
‘orty-second Stree 
It is needless to say that t “hereafter we will take no 
more down-town hotels in ours when stopping in New 
York, as we co found it much pleasanter and agree- 
able stopping town. The Grand Union, which is 
run on the Turopean plan, with prices to suit all-sized 
ay irses—having rooms rangin: m $1.00 a day up— 
a model house, every depa' ment being first-class. 
Besides being just across from the Grand Central 
Depo —- cars, omnibuses. and elevated railwa: ~ 


run direct the ag he pe gen J nests to ta 
either of tl the Seo ten ect ty. To those 
w 


Union, and, if you don't find Mr. Garrison, the man- 

war a model landlord, > Funan © sede hotel, at pop- 

ar behoes, you will be be le to a such in the 
Railroad Record, Atlanta, 











KNITTING SILKE. 
Tue lady readers of Tue INDEPENDENT will do well 
= wees t Ly advertisement of the Nonotuck Stik Com- 
any, 6 23 Oo} —. per; and, better, if 
they will sen 


to Use Florence Knitting Sill ” an illustrated pamph- 
let, giving plain directions for knitting moskines, 
mittens, 8, purses, edgi gings. . insertions, baby’s socks, and 
many things which will su; gest themselves to every 
lady. The Florence Kni vn Silk is so well known 
that any commendation of it by us is unnecessary. 
= ae to do is to inform the ladies how to learn 
use 








OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
of Brooklyn, have the largest a eee finest store devo- 
ted to the sale of crock izes, decorative ob- 
ects, and kindred oods in 4 United States. There 
6 no other storein any city, with which we are 
which with it. Ly = 
ers come from all parts of the country a 1 
from New York City. A visit to their Lanse is as in- 
teresting as to a museum of fine arts. Their prices 
are reasonable and the attention of dealers and pur- 
chasers anywhere in the country is invite ted. 
a 


MOURNING GOODS. 

TO those of our poatere pho are so unfortunate as 
to be in need cf mo ‘oods of any kind we 
would respectfully direct Test attention tothe adver- 
tisement of Jackson’s Mourning Store, No. 777 Broad- 
way, where can be found a very extensive, varied, 
and rich assortment of everything needed in Mourn: 
ing Goods The house has been established many 
years and has a wide reputation for promptness and 
fair dealing. 


wae ANCY POTTERY LAMPS. 
mS R. HoLttines & Co., of Boston, Mass., whose 
oieurtionanent apecare elsewhere, offer to send an f1- 
lustrated price-list of gg & ttery and other Lamps 
to any one asking for it ose who. wish an almost 
perfect lamp for reading or sewing, better than an 
Argand, or who wish to make a beautiful wedding, 
tmas, or other present, would do well to note 


Chris 
the address. 

A GOOD OFFER. 
Tne Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad Com. 
ny has just issued an illustrated treatise, ‘ The 
eart of the Continent,” describing the wonderful 
growth of the Six Great States. The book is beauti- 











ceive a copy by return mail by ap ing to PERCEVAL 
LOWELL, Agent, Chicago, Illinois. 


*,*"LitrLe thanks are due to him who only gives 
away what is of no use to himself.” The thanks of 
invalids the world over are being showered on the 
inventor of Kidney Wort, for it is giving health to 
all. Kidney Wort moves the bowels regularly, 
cleanses the blood, and radically cures kidney dis- 
ease, gravel, piles, bilious headache, and pains which 
are caused by disordered liver and kidneys. Thou- 
sands have been cured; why should you not try it? 
A 

* It is the common observation that the standard of 
natural health and normal activity among American 
women is being lowered by the influence of false 
ideas and habits of life engendered by fashionabl 
ignorance and luxurious living. It is a happy circum 
stance that Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham has come to the 
front to instruct and cure the sufferers of her sex. 


THE PARK THEATER FIRE. 

THe destruction of the Park Theater by Se, on 
Monday last, is another instance of false ec my. 
If Ld Precautions had been taken with this b bufiding 
whic! ve been with the new Casino—namely, the 
ado tion of the hide Automatic Fire Alarm and 
Extinguisher—th us fire would have bese 
avoided. Full toleration ¢ can be obtained at No 

way. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 
CARD. 


The season for selling furs has commenced and mer 
chants are advertising. A... are advertising to sell 


at cost, others ee . bargal 
I advesties po = 








is less 

don’t manufacture or sell low-priced, trashy fur: 
and don’t want trade that Case such goods. My 
Sealskin ues and Dolmans are made from th« 
very best English-dressed skins and cost more than 
poor American skins. I purchase the best linings anc 
trimmings and employ skilled labor. 

The garments are the best that can be produced anc 
cost more to manufacture than inferior goods. My 
rent bein, =e = other expenses in proportion, 
can affor as low as an 7 Ameri 
ca; but I wilt ro andle low , poor 

Every garment I sell is well made and strictly relia 
bie. If parties wish to Pg such garments, the) 
must expect to per, for them. I don’t want ladies to 
take the trouble of coming down eo No. 108 Prine« 
Screet expecting to find low-priced furs I have non« 
except in Fur-lined Circulars, which I offer as low a: 
$25 to $100; Fur-lined Dolmans, #60 to $150. "I hav: 
nothing in Sealskin Sacques to offer at less than $150 
Lot they are good. Have all sizes and lengths. Price; 
f-om $150 to $200. Dolmans, 44 to 54 inches long, $25 
to 8500; Hudson Ly A _ Sacques, $200 to £300; OF 
ter Dolmans, # Ieut Otter and Beare: 
Srimmings for Greesed and cloaks to order. 


SHAYNE. 
Fur Manufacturer, No. 103 Prince Street 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d St, bet, Fifth and-tisth Ars, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kind 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styic 
are here on t exhtbiti The busi he 
Leen successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis o/ 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 











Music Boxes, Cabinettos, Organs, etc., etc, 





MUSICAL} WOVELTIES. 


831 Broadway. 





MUSIC BOXES FROM $1 UP. 


ORGUINETTES, CABINETTOS, TOURNAPHONES, 
MUSICAL CABINETS, AUTOMATIC PIANOS, PIPE 
AND REED ORGANS. 


HAVING CHOSEN THE GOOD AND REJECTED TPE 
EVIL, WE ASK YOU TO INSPECT OUK COLLECTION- 


SMALL INSTRUMENTS, $8 TO $30. LARGE me abik hi 
MENTS, $60 TO $2,500 


831 Broadway, 


BETWEEN 12TH AND 13TH STREETS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON AP. 
PLICATION. 


The Mechanical Oreuinette Co, 








ER SEERLESSS, DREECT-LOABING, SHOT 

a therou; ntroduccc 

I Trane whe re, they ha have iven | UNIVERSAL SATIS- 

FACTIO 

niuazzie loading gBhiot ene, ee t! ha Eenhe nag aid ” 

entirely eu ereto 

fle to buy'a, ee RELIABLE BREPCH-LOADER 39 

than 9% to 9. ba have made such favorable sores, ~ 

ments for the introduction of this Gun throu 

United States that we are enabled to to poll. aL MITED 

number at the mere snoring PAY of gg? and Pin 00 

CHARGES. “The “ Peerlons Breech: Lind siti Guns 

y a, oe ** “— jess’ 
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TESTED, GUARANTE 

AND ACCURATE CASt-HARDENED. 
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p 4 the “ Peerless "for. In order to possess you 
of these 


necessary for you to > emmy ‘with our quirements fe 
are ut the Ui setae eT . reetaes 
Ith Boies cee and PRE-PAY (ALL AMP PING 

if you live east of tho Mississi River, or for 





railr: 
00 if yo est of the Mississi PPieer rovided 
$7.0 yao ret oO! YT ene 


he A CUT TH RTISEMENT 
UT an: wal ooh your onder on or before MAY Ist, 

5 The s above offer is only to int: nroaaee < this in- 
comparable C-' in aie ° To protect ourselves 


e ddantltieg we wil INSERT 
HERS Ratios PRL eh a 
. nce require you 

fen uae reqseee yout lar price will 


you inst rsons 4 ions in imitation of tho 
* Peerless.” SEE pnloe i 
the word “ Peerless” is mm: on 











GUN ' 
will RETUR? id to .. 
fhould you desire it we will send the n ©, O. D. (with 
rivilege to examine it) upon cen to insure ‘good 
Faith on the part of the person ordering it, 
Cc. 0. D., we will net pre-pay the express charges: and 
as we ship on the 7, order is received, it will save you 
pA nd remit the full ~ 44 with yout os order, 4 weare 


is we refer y ress 
w York oN ‘ORDERING, "STATE 
wie inte BORE A ‘iD LENGTH OF BARREL 
T. r $1.00 extra 


AN wi hi n 
“e NEW RTSMEN’S CARTRIDG 
wpe oe iN 50 METALLIO as , CENTRE- 
FIRE, RELOADABLE lor aA. es you have friends 
in New ~~ have them call and 
TESTIMONIALS. —‘1 have pa a some excellent wing 
shots with oA Peerless Gun. It shoots enguee as any gun 
1 ever handled atm H. Stokes, Ft. Totten, 
shooter, and wo trial, I find your ‘Peerless’ Gun an A No. 3 


g2 
=| 
= 
& 
= 
- 





ions. my 
$80.00 t yitat iy arda, 3 it put 26 ho MS chot = 
the fa 6 ios kwh ich is 13 more than m 
ich I bought from a lar, ‘e firm in — 


. fully, Da 
Braddocks, Pa.” “ Your soortens Gan isa splendid shoote r. 
1 get a ty for every shot I fire. Joseph Crossett, Cho- 
“ The Peerless seesived, ane = mg 2 Simpes "what 
I paid rou for it would not buy 1 en, Glen 
crak 3 . + Ox “t. lith, 1482.” We have veosved poyadrods of 


“ Peerless” in this counery. the 4 Peerless’ Breech- 
iaailing Shot Gun offered to the public, is a valuable gy 
ffered isa wonderful bargain.” —The New 


cpt. S0th, 1882, Our mammoth Lustrated 
t free, Send money at ——' gs by P.O. Money 
wdcr, Registered Letter or Bank “9g to onr 
order, Address Li, ©, WILKI NBONEA ., Importers, 
196 & 107 Fulton Street, New York. 


A Rapidly Increasing Demand for 


LUSTRO 











has followed whersr er it has become. known in Stores, 

Hotels, arid Families. It is espeefiilly recognized by 
the trade as a labor-saving means of impart’ ing bright 
ness, WITHOUT SCRATCHING, 


PLATES ON STOVES, 


T Bom, Polisher i Py (J a Pi 
Wart late : w Cases. cte., Ree 





£.0m the country will have the best attention. 


BUY Fy OTHER. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR 


SHAWLS. 


We are offering the finest collection of 
rare novolties in the market and at 
prices much below former seasons. 





BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








10E MINT REPORT. 





Tire Director of the United States Mint 
has prepared and submitted to the Secretary 
of the Treasury his report for the fiscal ycar 
ended June 30th, 1882, giving in detail the 4 
operatic ns of the Mint and the Assay Offices 
during the year. From this report we select 
a few items of stuti-tical infurmation. 

The total amount of gold deposited at the 
several mings of the Unite States was 
$66,756,653, which is $74,000,000 less than 
the amount deposited during the preceeding 
year, ‘The +ilver purchased for coinage and 
deposite! for bars was about $8,000 000 
greater than during the preceding year and 
amounted in the aggregate to $83,720,491. 
The total coinage was 11,266,003 picccs, 
having the value of $89,413,447.50, which is 
nearly $11,000,000 more than that of the 
previous year, The silver coin»ge consisted 
of $27,772,075 in silver dollars an‘ $11,313.75 
in fractional silver coins, making a total of 
$27,783,388. 75. 

The consumption of the precious metals 
in the United States for use in the various 
arts during the year is estimated at $12,090,- 
000 of gold and $7,000,C00 of silver, inaking 
ay aggregate of $19.000,000. of which 
$7,000,000 of gold and $6,000,000 of siiver 
are estimatcd to be of domestic production, 
leaving $6,000,000 of the two metals for for- 
eign production. 

The total amount of coin in the country 
at the commencement of the fiscal year is 
estimated at $489,776,7538 of gold and 
$171.459,766 of silver, making a total of 
$611,286,519. Attheend of the year the 
amount was 500,776,753 of gold and 
$199,459, 796 of silver, making an aggregate 
of $700,236,519 and showing a gain of 
$61.000,000 in gold and $28,000,000 in silver, 
in round numbers Of the total metallic 
circulation $148,000.000 belonged to the 
United States Treasury, $112,Q00,000 to the 
national banks, and $441,000,000 was in 
general circulation among the people. 

On the ist of July, 1881, the total paper 
and specie of the country amounted to 
$1,469, 842,603; and onthe Ist of July, 1882, 
they amounted to $1,543,710.432, which 
shows an increase of about $74,500,000, of 
which $28,000,000 was gold coin and bul- 
lion and the rest in silver and paper cur- 
rency. At the close of the fiscal year the 
Treasury held $319,504 055 in paper and 
specie, the banks $203,833,800, and the re- 
mainder, amounting to $1,020,872,577, was 
in active ci culation among the people. Of 
the total increase of $74,000,000 the Treas- 
ury received $15,500,000, the people gained 
$71.000,000 and the banks lost $11,500,000. 

The production of gold in the twenty 
chief mining countries of the world during 
the year was $107,773,157 of gold and of 


silver $97,659,460, making an agyregate of* 


$205,432,617. This shows an increase of 
$1,500,000 in gold and $3,000,000 in silver 
over the production of 1880. 

The circulation of specie and paper in 
thirty-four countries, embracing nearly all 
of the civilized portion of the earth, is 
placed at. $3,825,220,078 in paper currency, 
$3.358,673,748 sm gold and $2,620,769,835 
in silver, which gives a total specie circula- 
tion of $5,974,443,583, and of $9,799,663, 661 
in p»per and specie. Of the latter $1,698,- 
986,763 was held by banks and national 
wreasuries, leaving in circulation outside 


ing medium of paper and specic amounting 
to $8,100,676,898. With this monetary in- 
strument the exchange transactions of the 
world are computed and made. Large as 
may be the total amount of paper and 
specie used for this purpose, it is, neverthe- 
les~, small when compared with the wealth 
of the world or the value of the commodities 
thus exchanged in a single year. 

One of the features in this report which 
no thoughtful financier can contemplate 
with indifference is the fact that we are 
constantly increasing the amount of de- 
preciated silver dollars. Each year adds not 
less than $28,000,000 to this amount and 
must continue to do so as long as the pres- 
ent Silver Law remains in force. There is 
no corresponding demand for these dollars 
for popular use; and, if this process is not 
seasonably arrested, the day is not distant 
when the United States will become a 
silver country, and that, too, on the basis of 
a depreciated standard of value and when 
gold will sell at a premium in silver and 
disappear from circulation. This is the 
necessary consequence if we continue the 
coinage of these dollars. 





TREASURY FIGURES. 


Tue debt statement for Octoher shows n 
reduction of the public dete during that 
mouth by the amount of $15,629.180. The 
reduction for the first four months of the 
current fiscal year amounts to more than 
860,000,000, Which ix nt the rate of $180,000, - 
000 for the year. The extended six-per-. 
centes,. having been all called in, now disap 
pear from the debi statement altovether. We 
believe in paying off the public debt wiih 
reasovable rapidity; but we do not believe 
in arate of tuxation that yields so large x 
surplus beyond the ordinary expenses of 
the Government, to be expended in this 
way. It would be wiser, in our judgment, 
to lighten the tax burdens of the people 
and pay the debt at a less rapid rate, 

The coinage of silver dollars, since the 
enactment of the Silver Law, has in the ng- 
gregate now reached $128.827,850, of which 
$92,414,977 are held in the United States 
Treasury and the different mints, leaving 
$35,912,003 in circulation. The amount i» 
cir. ulation is less than two-séventha of the 
amount coined. If anybody cau tell why 
the Government should purchnse silver, 
then coin it into silver dollars, and then 
pile up the dollars in its Treasury at this 
rate, when the practice of the people shows 
that there is no need and vo demand fo: 
these dollars, he should lose no time in 
giving the reason tothe public, All sonna 
financial thinkers look upon this silver folly 
With amazement and wonder when it wil 
come toan end, To an end it must cone, 
sooner or later, and the longer the end ir 
postponed the grenter the difficulty and 
complication of the situation. The Treas 
ury cannot continue this process of accum- 
ulating debased silver dollars without 
filnal.y exhaustirg its gold resources ani, 
at last, placing the whole business of th« 
country upon the silver standard, depreci 
ated avout ten per cent. below the gola 
standard. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








A HARDENING tendency bas been mani- 
fested in financial matters during te pax 
weck in consequence of the withdrawal 
fiom the market of considerable fund: 
needed to pay November interest. Th« 
stringency is also heightened by the con- 
tinued absorption of money by the Treas 
ury and the lurge remittances which have 
been roquired for the cotton movement in 
the South, which continues very active 
The rates for mopvey huve been fluctuating 
and irregular and at one time as high us 20 
per cont, was cherged to borrowers, The 
prevailing rates, however, ranged from /, 

7 per cent. on pledge of steck collateral 
and in some instavces are reported as low 
as 24 per cent, The extremes were the 
result of manipulation on the part of larg: 
operators. Government bond dealers were 
supplied at 3to5 per cent. Time loan> 
were nominally quoted at 4 per cent. on 
Goverument bonds snd 6 per cent. on 
stocks. Prime mercantile paper wus solu 
from 6 to 8 per cent. 

U. 8. Bonps —There has been a lack of 
activity in the Government bond market 





ef banks and treasuries an active circulat- 





ES 





small, which resulted in a decline in éx 
tended 58 of 4,38}, and 4 4. The hiz! 
rates which money commanded at time: 
during the-werk, no doubt, was the occ: 
sion of the enfeebled condition of the mur 
ket. The 


closing quotations were a: 
follows: 
Ask’d., Bid. 4e0k%c 
+7 ha con at 3"¢ ‘Tote — Currency 68,'05.198 . 
144e, 1591, reg...1°2 baat a od - 


se, 1997, -eun... aE 


1'9%' Currency és. "99.10 - 
Three per cents 102 


1025% 

The Regi-ter of the Treasury is in receiy‘ 
of a number of letters inquiring whether : 
holder of 8-per-cent, bonds of large denom 
inutions can surrender the same and obtain 
bonds of smal'er denominations, if they wil! 
waive all claimasto priority of number 
over bond: already issucd, und take new 
numbers. The Register has given » negative 
answer to such inquiries, although it is be 
lieved inthe Department that this ruling 
will not stund if a case in point was madc 
direct 'o the Secretary. 

The decrense of the public debt during the 
month of October, as shown by the debi 
statement, was $15,629,080, making the re. 
auction for the fiscal year thus far $60,422, 
1448. The total debt, less cash in the 
Treasury, is now $1,644,120,223. The 
Secretary of the Treasury said, in speaking 
of the ecndition of the Treasury, that tle 
report that he had determined to make a 
bond call immediately was unfounded, 
The bonds awarded to the United State: 
in the contest over the Lewis will, amount- 
ing to $950,000, are not included in the re- 
juction of the pubiie debi for the month o! 
October. The bonds are now in the hands 
of the Sceretary of the Trea: ury. not hav- 
ing becn redeemed orcanceled yet. Of the 
total amount $900,000 are continued 6 p: r- 
cent. bonds which bave matured and $50.- 
000 are bonds included in the one bundred 
und seventeenth call, which is not yet due. 
GoLtp AND SILveErR.—The imports of 
gold and silver at the pertof New York fo: 
the past weck amouited to $447,712, which, 
with the amounts previeusly reported, give a 
total of $4.722.341 since the first dxy ot 
January. The exports for the same period 
were $117,844 und $14,598,571 respectively. 

The Washington series of gold certifi- 
entes will be 1endy.for issue th’s week, 
when the demand for the small denomina 
tiovs from the Seuth and West will be 
supplied. One million and a balf are 
wanted in New Orleans. Treasurer Gilfillan 
bas received av order from Philadel his 
for $406,000 in denominations uf $1,000, 
$500, $100, and $50. Gold certiticates of 
the New York issue, with Assistant Secre. 
tary Actcn's signature printed on them, are 
now being prepared for use in New York. 

The Treasury Department has decided 
that mutilated gold certifientes will Le re- 
deemed in the same mupner as United 
Stutes notes, 

The coinage of the United States Mint 
and its branches Guring the past fiscal ycar 
isthe largest on record, baving been as 
foliows: 
told coined......0+-.0+. 


raci ional sliver,,.. -. 
Nickels and coppers.. 


Total COINAGE........---e-ceeee seeeees $117,841.508 « 

The Philadelphia Mint coined in October 
17,200 engles, 1.000.000 silver Collars, 710,- 
00 dimes, 980,000 5 cent picces, aud 3,260,- 
00 cents. 

Foreicn Excnance.—The market fo: 
foreign exchange was weak on a light de- 
mand an! more liberal offerings of Lille, 
principally agninst securities and cottor 
The nominal asking quot: tious were marked 
down one cent, (0 $4.81% for 60-any bils 
and $4.85$ fer demand. Acwnal business 
was done at concessions of 1@14 ceuts from 
the poste figures, 

Bank Strocks—The closing quotations at 
the Board for city bauk shares were as fol- 
lows: 
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Baw’ STATEMENT.—Tae statement of 
he average condition of the Axsociated 
janks, made by the C'euing-house for the 
oust week, was again an unfavorable one, 
he reserve showing a decrease of $422,800, 
which brings i* $14,325 below the required 
5-per-cent. limit. I) also shows a Toss in 
pecie of $58,900 and in legal tenders of 
$363,900 ond an expansion in loans «f $5,- 
732,800, an increase in deposits of $4,757, 700, 
1od a decrense in circulation of $147,9C0. 
the following table gives figures in detail: 

Lecai Net 


banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. leresit. 
sew York... $9,0°2,000 $1,619.000 §583.000 $8,263.C00 
lanhattan. 6,767,000 1°1.700 363.000 6.781.000 
ferenants’. 6 879,500 689,100 493.260 635!.400 
‘echanics’. 7519.000 630000 96000 6,1%0,000 
Ynion...... 4.703000 825.600 229000 3.68 100 
America... 8.552,300 702.200 577300 5+51.00 
*henix. .... 3. 28.000 «= 699.00 §=669 000) = 819,000 
WP cceseces 6.258,506 1F35,500 34.006 6,°91.200 
Trad’emen’s 2,807.00) 278,100 62900 1.476190 
Fulton... ... 1.656.700 317.000 19850 125230 
henmnecal... 14,159,700 8.337.800 656.30 14.366 00 
Mer. Exch,. 3276300 408900 S56.(0u 2,851, 00 
YallatinNa = 46 221.700 883.290 131,00 2,150,406 
*tch.&Vro 1.632.300 114.800 1608% 1.4°%,1°0 
Wehs.&Tra, 29.000 131.0900 97.150 920400 
jreenwich. 1.092.700 10,400 §182.600 1,021.70 
ee. Manuf, 3,068 200 426.800 201500 2.590700 
jev'nth W'd 1,08%.000 238.700 72900 1.160.900 
M'teol N.Y. 4.026.500 642/00 151800 8.592.090 
imer. Ex... 13:914,000 2,174,100 3-:2.000 9 710.000 
Commerce.. 16,030.90 © 1.750.200 720.800 9.175.700 
Srendway.. 5345,700 687100 157.000 8,94°,000 
Mercantile. 6941.700 955.°L0 619300 5.712.710 
Pacific...... 2.192.400 811.900 275,°00 2.807.100 
Republic... 5.313.000 823.200 £78.500 2.7°3.400 
chatham.... 8.522.200 426.209 83500 8.615,500 
Peop.e's... 1,482.600 19 500 1560 1.752.509. 
Yor h Am.. 2,4€3 500 £00 193.000 29366°0 
flanover... 8.908.100 1,110,500 91%.200 8.358,°00 
rving...... 3.262.1C0 23.70 $93200 8011.10 
detropoll’n 12.045.00 $192.000 224000 9599000 
Atizens ... 2,121,800 277.700 249,900 2.23810) 
assnu..... 2.177.270 748200 119.200 2649600 
farket..... 2.884.200 511100 12.20 2 484.700 
4t. Nicholas 2.651.500 {£0050 {9500 21°9,400 
shoe & Lea. 3.132.000 499.000 235.000 2,900.%0 
orn £xca. 4.006.600 81,000 22200 3.685,100 
Jonun«nta! 6,665,500 12.2006 220,000 6,.8) 700 
iental.... 2.159.100 42,200 427,200 2,051 600 
Warine...... 3.825.000 §=886.100 146.000 4,215,500 
cmp. & Tra, 18 792,000 4.584.300 409.300 19.985.6/9 
Park.. 16.520,500 4,893,500 641.300 20.166.200 
WailSt. Nate 1,406, LOO 179,609 156.80 1,309.200 
North River 1,448 390 17900 149.100 1,838.100 
vast River... 1.023.200 117.500 98.800 817.400 
Fourth Na.. 17,103,700 2.690.400 1.078.600 10.348.9C0 
-ent.Na.... 7.742.000 475.06 1,195000 7,102,900 
Second Na.. 8.274.000 683,00 820.000 8610000 
Niet Na... 5.654.900 906,200 48 .200 6,8 4.100 
Pirst Na.... 14,002000 2.6453 807.600 13,979, .00 
nied Na... 5.605.500 $83..00 1,075,500 5,168,500 
4.¥.Na.Ex 1,444,100 119,800 12100 1.085.¢60 
Sowery..... 1,863,000 214.5060 218,100 1,670,900 
¥.¥.Co,.... 1,820,100 32.000 498,700 2,000,200 
ser. Am.... 2,685,700 848.600 75.400 2,335.L00 
JShase Na... 4.646500 987.500 248.500 4,920,800 - 
‘itth Av.... 1,8.6,009 $62,500 149.160 1,662..00 
seaman Ex. 1,500.00) 2.100 114.600 1,783,000 
Jermiaala... 1,642,400 53,4 0 161190 1968,70¢ 
1. S. Nat... 4408..00 1,0.4,800 126,000 4,713,800 
Lincoln Nat. 1,42),100 $51,100 131.100 1,095 8L0 


i otmis.. . -$917,585,260 52,026,900 20,779,900 285,440,500 


Ine. Dew. Dec. Ine. 
Comparisons..$5,7.2.200 $66.90 $368,000 €4,.67.7(0 
Oren. paneer ending Oct, 2sth..... $857,510,( 66 35 
Nov. 4th..... QUI .90.92 46 
Setencen, week quding Oct. 28th..... WW USs,O0u 7 
Nov. 4th..... 87,122,701 71 


Stock Manket.—‘TLe dealings on thé 
Stock Exchange continue to be excecd- 
ingly tame, The market remains frature- 
sess und the business 1s almost wholly cuu- 
dined to the Operations of Lue room traucrs, 
the Jong-expeciea © boom” has not made 
ts Appeatauce, in accoraarce 4 ith the prog: 
vosti@alions of the ** bull” element cf toe 

Walbel; bul itis now confiden ly predicted 
to tuke pluce alter the settiement of te 
issues pening in the election, Whether 
the prophesics are te Le tulfilled o: no fs 
a metter the future will deice The 
dealings of the week were contiohed by the 
professional traders, Who at acked individ 
ual stecks Unt.) trey sa% asmall profit, and 
chen bastencd to secure it, thereby giving 
the market the a:ternute avpenrance of 
weakness and strength, without indicaring 
the real tendcney of values. At the close 
of the week, however, there was a strong 
premonition of a rise and the temper of 
sperulation took a shurp upward turn, 
Phe following are the higuest, lowest aud 
closing quot: sL.OUS: 

Hioh Law Closing 






















and the transactious for the week were very 


Bid. Asked. ea. Asked. 
.merica........++ J ee Mercantile........1°0 — 
american Ex.. 122 — 'Mercnanw’......191 — 
suten's & Lov aw — |Merchants = «@ 
groadway.......240 — | narket........... wz = 

*bADe ...... . At — |[Mcen’>& Trad’rsiz0 — 
*ommerce.... ci] - seenriitae.. 18 - 
orn Exchange.17 = — Fs escdlll - 
enical..... 2001 — |New Yort......45 — 
central Nat'l... 1x5 120 reine bd iousi. 1 ~ 
vental...... — qrt ver.. - 
ip anit 00s 251 ~ [Soren 4 th America. +3 - 
Citizens’....«... 11 _ en - 
east Kiver....... lle 6 |Pacite...~ - 
First Nation’1.... — 600 | bheenix ea 
Yourth atiun'l126 = ‘abe 162 
Fulton.......-.. 3125 — lp oles = 
jerman-Am'r'n.. 8 = - meguaic.. 140 
tall tim........+. i = jahoe & Le. 13% — 
danoveF. nol — (Seventh Ward 13 = 
mp't’s& Tial. — j%tateof N.Y....3) — 
trving..... — |St. Nicholas..... ~ — 
ta’ - Tr 5 == 
anhattan.. 180 on 
Marine.. - 5) 





E —, ie ov. rat 
merican Expres’, $ 3 
— ad yerse 8 = 4336 «42 Dey; 
Alt. na T.b, re * t3 88 og 
atehb,, 1., ard ’s. - 1 & Bie Fg 
American "tel. ai fae: Go... 2,2. 4 co ais WW 
Koston Air u > ga pces xO ike 795 
B.C, Rand N uo 73 AM 
Canada Sou: Sas. - 265 71 Cig 7 5 
Ceuat Fails..... 100 18 w 
Con ral lowe ee are 4 Si 
re _— Weeeseccees eee . g 
. be cmecccescce-0 ans 8% 8 ig 
es a “Onto sae SE eee ue ‘ 2b 
Siies and Ohio, ist pf . 49 36 3 4 
Ches and \ om 2d pst ; 109 20% 86 
c.. C.. andl C.......- a. 
Gh pur&@ 2,05 18146 142 
CG. £1. & Alb... .c.ecee-cevcces £50 ¢i1.1 M2 ¢ 
Chic. & N. W..... --+----s- 20 14t $44 ¢ 
thicago and Northw a. pt, 1,350 i i% Sty 
Chic. f. & St. 1 6L5 1OBi¢ 110 4 
C.. M., and S” P.. pf 10 WT v6 he 
cin., §., and C 10 fs 6&8 58 
Ciev. and Pitts.. £00 «138% 1 13 
Co!. Coal. .....+0-.-++ 10 4% 3% 
D n. and Nor 20 % Te a) 
fal., tack. api Wesvern 1°O «(167g 18GG bw¢ 
Der. “nd A adeemn.. 347 UR, U2 11° 
D-~ and Rie Graade. eo Ont = P+} 2% 
FE: st ‘enmesse ... 1, Bt 2b 10, 
F- . Tennesser, pt... . wu 0 S 1844 1% 
Pvansand T. H...........-.- ” og 80° 8 
Fyrt Worth D.C... --- 2340 Siig S656 3746 
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SOREN wtachasvheencittees 100 84 
— one ni doapa. vee. be 173 eo oo 80 
Huuston and i exas w4 (8% TF 
Mat. oi Con.ral 98 
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Ft. W.. pf. .f 15 tBYg 5 
XN... Ont. and Wesurn. 23 Bago gy 
Die To ©. GBA BF. Le..ge0e... 5 1 1% 1a37 
> ¥. ‘. sud St. 4 B4% f1° g 
Nor W.... 1s (16 1 % 
Nor.anl W. p ° % ou CO#& 
Rort..ch Pac uc 8.8 és $5 : i 
Dorthern Pacitie. » pa. - 27°85 OM wes ga 
& . South ‘544 155 
ps aud Miss... sareevseeee 4,200 814 856 88% 
re on ewe: ‘ if hinge =O 
Ure, cn ie i By 
Oregon R. & N... 2 id ivy ot 
Oh oCeu ral 14 4 ‘15% 
aeasent a 39% 
i 
27% 28 
evcececcs 9" io” 
41 svg 
“sepepe 121% «18! 
ne 
’ 7 
hag Pn 
17 17 
S°% 84 
oO 94 
7 87 ant 
7 nit 7 
St i pul and Omoha........ 42. 50 1% My 
© .Paul and O :uha. pf.. BKlY TRE 1 7 108 
Towns - oe CIC. ...cccccce 417 én 41% 4 4 
18 19M PREINC..... cocccees 10 
r he Oe 100 we a a "Sn 
Wal seh St. 1... 92nd Pac.. 20,69. SM P1y 
oh, 2,1. and P oe coses 143.429 FO'S KAY ff 
Wriia-Pernn Fx.. 7) 129 39m) «#199 
Weaterm Onion Tei......._ 217,013 87 KK 8B 
Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
succesxive cails of bonds for redemption will 
render it nece-sary ior many holders to rein- 
vest money lying in safes and vaults in the 
form of old issues of bonds, which have 
ceased or will soun cease to beur tnierest. 


Government Ronds can be obtained at ofr 
Office iM ay «amuunt at market races, with ne 
@harge fur commission. 


Banking. 
We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good stunding ; sutisfaciory re'erences 
tequird from these not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 percent per annum 
onaverage m othly balances of $1 o00 or over. 
No interest on ac.ounts averaging lesa than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in S.ocks and Bonds de.lt in at the New 
York St ck Exchange, und other sound 
Securitics 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and leiegraph from Hanks, Hiankers, and 
others insusutions investors out of 
the cuy. 


Our Memoranda cf Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable inf..rmation 
On may subjects, can be btained by all 
@: siring to make investments, or tu con- 
Suit us pages for any purpose. 


lisk & Hatch, 


g Nassau St., N. ¥, = 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW 3 ORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, ond France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS OrEDITS. 


Ho Risk: "” Solid 10 per Cent 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handie Sums Large or Small. 
6-4 as English Coreols or U. 8. Bends. 
Four Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Coiden Opportunity. 
For Circular address the 
Central {ilinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville, 11 
THE WESTERN 
ARM MORTGAGE Co, 
SonTEACE to 


g ia New 
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Gils, Houven & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t. — Rew Yorw 
k Merchant 








Accerrte of Perke. Pa 
ond Individuals received. 

Irterest-benring Certificates of Deposits 
fas ued. 

Bonde and Stocks bought and sold encome- 
mirsien end full infcamution given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Devirolje Investment Securities alwaye 
on hand, 

All matters pertaining to a general bank 
ing busi: ess will receive prompt atiention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins 


AMERICAN 
FINANGE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREVT, PHILA- 
DEL) MIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SE URITIES furnished to 
Cor} orate aud Private Investors. 

CAPITAL ELEN HED OK PROCURED for Rail- 
road ¢ ys ped peving lines under construction and 
their Londs y urchaacd or ne got'>* ed. 





FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS comlucted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, anc oe * and for Railruad Companies 
and ot pores a orutio! 

WIL UcT "THE FINANCI‘*L REORGAN- 
IZATION bo Mralircad Companies and ot! er Cor;ora 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 

rurtees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT S%‘URITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investmenta, 

Circulars and other imiormation furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JCHN ©. €HCRT. President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON. Sec’y and Treas. 





Geences by birst 


ce l.enn<= on 
2 Improved “4 Red Kiver 
arms, worth 


On ‘ree to six tienes the Renoune 
e@.med. 

B .re tcollected and sent to you free 

rin the 


al 
P ravnal acquuiniance with men, lands, and va ues. 
Have n-ver had occusion to foreclose a mortage Ov a 
Red River Vailey farm yet. Bust of references. 
Interest allowed on funds from time received, as 
Stated in wy eircular. No delays in paventing, Loans 
as afe as and pay nearly three times ax 
much. Tous Tnowa. recom mended, and eudorsed by 
lead nz businers men and clerg ‘men, East and West, 
men for whom Ihaveb-n'‘+« ting money fur years 


ane. tor, 
Garwood A Atiwonde MD, W odbury. 
for fAler information and list of references and 
cireular if you have funts to tnveat. 


Address F. P. GATES, 
President Merchants’ Bank, Grand F Forks, Dakota. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, weer. ~" 
pe PP eee .- 1857 


REAL ESTATE POUGHT ,up SOLD ON 


COM MI8SIO: 


PROPERTY RENTE 


tancer made promptly. 
TAXES oat. Assessments looked after ard 


LOANS 








ved cared for 
and remit. 


& a Bestease & for a term of years 
caretully ucgotia 


PER GENT NET. 


Loans placed on Improved Farms in the 

Red River Valley,D.T. First Mortgage 

Title guaranteed. Security four times 

amount loaned. Loans made for three 

and five years. Parties having funds to loan address 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 
___ GRAND FORKS, D.T. 


J. &W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 

19 BROAD S8T., NEW YORE, 
I3;UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 

sEAt rush Nbr athnicgnre AS 

A. 

Arica, AU LS OF EXCPANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
EGUAPHIC KA NSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORAi 

Parties Desirous of Dealing in in 

STOCKS 


wil) do well to write A A or eg em the old Baoking 
HOWES a “COMPANY, 
i1 Watt AL x y NOWES & aacTh YORKK 
Block Commissios 
até pet ceat., payabie 








Tots house eB rf graerel 
vusisess, with very —- -k 
interest allowed on 
oa demand. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES 
Tue AMERICAN EXCHAXGE p ney Bane } 
New You Oct, 26th, 1 ; 


Ta moots of the Boird of yo ae the 

é A= eee xchange Nawonal om. hi ld at their 
yuse, Tuesdar, Oct. ber 4th, 18p2 

dend fond of THREE AND OEHALF 
by — stock was declared out 
st six months, 





the net eurni 
payable om and after the Ist 


Roventer prox. to rn from date till 10th 
November prox. CLARKE, Cashier. 

’ Lak SHORE AND | RIOAN SOUTHERN 
T = . Rall Wav 


Treastken’s Orricz, q 

this declared & Quarterly iv Sree 
wer. tte stock, 

erst nah 
car oe et ietedy  eseh 


AN HONEST TEST. 


Tus methods of testing musical instruments at fairs and other exhfbitions give small 
assurance of accurate judgment, even when there fs an intelligent and reasonably honest jury. 
Players of real ability and experience naturally have their personal preferences ; they have 
become accustomed to certain qualities of tone and results of mechanism, and they ae seldom 
tolerant of new features and effects. 

But, behind this is the greater difficulty, that of securing impartial and just jurors. It is 
very seldom that a body of jurors is convened which has not been privately selected on account 
of their known preference for the instrument favored by the secret junto of the management. 
I am not referring to the Centennial Exhibition, at Philadelphia, although the composition of the 
examining board on that occasion was as peculiar as its awards. It does not appear that there 
was any order of merit. 





There was only a different set of phrases—designed “‘to darken counsel 
and perplex understanding.’ The phraseology was apparently arrived at, in each case, by 
tossing up a dozen beautiful words in a dice-box and printing them in the order they fell. It was 
anticipating the brilliant methods of the Concord Philosophers. 

There was once a judgment of pianos in Boston which was, in some respects, unique. 
Admitting that the judges were possessed of good ears and good taste, it is probably the most 
satisfactory of any competition in our time. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association appointed a committee of nine tomake 
awards for pianos and organs. Three, at least, were men of musical knowledge and ability: 
Carl Zerrabn, the eminent conductor ; George James Webb, a composer and teacher; and Charles 
J. Capen, an organist of repute. 

At the preliminary meeting, after the choice of a chairman (the present writer), a desultory 
conversation ensued. The members appeared to be engaged in a keen personal study of each 
other. 

There was a private conversation soon after between Mr. Zerrahn and the chairman, in which 
the “situation ’’ was discussed. It was considered certuix that five members of the committee 
had been selected on account of their preference for a certaim piano, and that those members 
were likely to be inaccessible to demonstration or argument. With a clear majority fixed, or sot, 
Believing 
that our musical perceptions could be trusted, a plan was agreed upon, and, at the next meeting, 


as the Yankees say, in advance, an examination in the usual way would be a farce, 


Mr. Zerrabn moved a series of propositions—one at a time, They could not have been carried 
together, probably; but they were carried singly, because each was obviously fair and necessary, 
These were the rules agreed upoy: 

1, The examinations were to be eonducted in the upper hall (Fancuil Hall), beginning at 
midnight. This was done to be rid of the teruble noise of the market and express wagons in the 
vicinity. 

2. The pianos were to be completely encased in cotton cloth, with not a particle of case 
work visible—only the key-boards. 

8. When so encased, thoy were tobe arranged around the hall, in such order as might happen, 
by the laboring men and without the knowledge of any member uf the comn.iitee. 

4. No light to be allowed in the hall, Only one allowed in the vestibule, 

5. One person (Mr. Webb) was designated as player. He was at liberty to test the separate 
notes as he pleased ; but was to play the same (2) pieces, one solemn and one brilliant, on each 
The award on the pianos was to be made upon this test—no other person being allowed to touch 
the koys at the trial. 

6. Pianos were to be marked out at firet, e0 as to bring the competition between those really 
meritorious. 

The result proved that these rules—shutting up the committee fn the recesses of their own 
soule—were fatal to the hopes and projects of the five—if (as I belicve) such projects had been 
formed. 

In « comparatively short time so many were marked out that the competition was confined to 
three. They were at some distance from the door and were in deep gloom. 

Many times the player tried these three, and, at last, by a voteof five to four, one of them was 
marked out. * 

Then the two remaining pianos were tricd again and again; but no one could detect the 
slightest difference in tone between them. It was. therefore, voted that the same award should 
be given to the makers of each. 

The trial having been finished, the gas was turned on, and the covers were taken from the 

ful instr te 

They were both Chickerings! 

The disappointment and scarcely concealed anger of certain members of the committee may 
be imagined. Had they been able to see even one-half an inch of a molding, they would have 
known the maker. The musicians on the committee bad not this technical acquaintance with 
cabinet making and covering the cases was not an objection fo them, 





This was many years ago, and it is not well now to revive the account of the exceedingly 
unjust conduct of the committee after the judgment. It is enough that the piano triumphed 
which the majority had determined to crowd out. 

If there has ever been another instance of a trial like this, I should be pleased to know it,— 
F. IL. U., i Musical Ivople,”" for September, 1882. 
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MR. PHELPS ON TARIFF PROTEC- 
TION. 


Mr. Win1itAM Waren Puetrs, of New 
Jersey, in accepting his nomination for 
Congress, spoke of free trade and tariff 
protection. Io respect to the former he 
said: 


‘Its theory is especially attractive to the 
ardent, generous mind of youth. Andits 
advocate 8, recognizing their strong points, 
never fail top resent it to the young, as the iv- 
telligent, manly, liberal, lofty, fashionable, 
and English sentiment which will mark 
them as superior men. But the trouble 
with it, as with many other beautiful 
theories, is that it does not work. The 
world us yet cannot be mavaged on theories 
that assume that all its inhabitants are un- 
selfish and Christian; but it is in this 
world of to-day that we live and ina re- 
public, where the content and prosperity 
of the laboring men, who form the great 
and broad foundation of our civil structure, 
is of vital importance.” 


Alluding to this class of men and turn- 
ing his attention toa protective tariff, be 
further said: 


‘*Theie welfare, therefore, becomes the 
first duty of statesmanship, and states- 
manship has never devised a more efficient 
way of securing it than a protective tariff. 
It is the best of all ways for taxing capital 
inthe interests of labor, Its restrictions 
give the manufacturer the home market, 
where he meets with only home competi- 
tion and where he can obtain such prices. 
for his products as enxbles him to pay his 
workmen well. Under its protection the 
factory, the mill, and the mine seize and 
occupy points all over our land which 
make centers of heat and light and life to 
the neighborhood. The capitalist finds a 
fair return for the money invested; the 
land-owner sells his land to, the operatives 
who seck to own their homes; the farmer 
finds a market for his produce at his door; 
and the tradesman supplies in his shop the 
wints of a growing population. As the 
result, thanks ton Republican tariff, which 
has for twenty years resisted the »ssaults 
of the Democratic party, we be hold a na- 
tion of fifty millions whose general pros- 


perity and happiness is the wonder of 
modern history. In this district espe- 
cially mencan he free-traders only in a 


anhlime self sacrifice that would destroy 


their own bomes.” 


Mr. 
the benefits of a protective tariff, doubtless 


Phelps, in drawing this picture ns to 


had his eye upon his own concressional 
district, which Is largely interested in man- 
ufactures and would be greatly injured by 
the application of the free trade theory. 
And yet the picture is not only true in that 
district, but true of the country at large. 
One of the reasons why the country cannot 
afford to put the Democratic Party into 
power Is the fact that it cannot safely trust 
the tariff question in its hands. A large 
number of Democrats are out-and-out free- 
traders, and the highest point taken by the 
party xs such is simply that of a tariff for 
without any regard to the 
question of protecting our own home in- 
dustries against injurious competition hy 
the industries of other countries. 

The most ample experience shows that, 
asa matter of fact, this country has been 
greatly profited by a protective tariff, and 
this fact is worth more than all the theo- 
ries of free-traders on this subject. The 
direct and immediate advantage is to the 


revenue only, 


manufacturing industries of the country, 
and yet this advantage extends in- 
eldentally to all other — industries 
So long and so far as we cannot, in the 
products we have produced, compete in 
our markets with similar products in for 
eign countries, it is wise to impose a tariff 
tax upon the latter, not only for the put- 
poses of revenue, bul asmeans of affording 
protection and encouragement tothe former. , 
This is the underlying principle of all pro 
tective legislation, nnd England practiced 
it for more than five hundred years and 
did not change the practice until her own 
industrial supremacy, acquired under the 
practice, enabled her to dispense with a 
tariff for protection. When the United 
States shall reach the same position, and a 
protective tariff shall be no longer neces- 
sary, we shall be willing to abandon the 
protective theory; but not till then. That 
time certainly has not yet come, and, hence, 
protective legislation is still sound policy 
for the American people. On this subject 
we stand just where Henry Clay did ip his 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tue general features of the dry goods 
market remain much the same as noticed 
in this column last week, which leaves but 
little for review. The demand has been 
quite small and business has been, conse- 
quently, light with the jobbing houses; 
though, in the latter part of the week, under 
the ivfluence of the cooler weather, there 
bas been a more cheerful feeling and an 
increase in the demand for small parcels of 
seasonable goods for immediate distribution, 
The increase in the rates for west-bound 
freight bas failed to excite any very great 
interest on the part of the western or inle- 
rior buyers, as their purchases are confined 
to fabrics that are needed for immediate 
use and have manifested no disposition to 
anticipate future wants. In spite of the 
comparatively quiet condition of business 
that has prevailed during the past few 
weeks, values are maiptained with a fair 
degree of stendiness by manufacturers, 
though jobbers’ quotations have been irregu- 
Jar and in favcr of the buyer, The out- 
look is regarded hopefully and smore 
activity in business is looked for by mer- 
chants when the excitements of the present 
week have subsided and the dry, bright, 
and Crisp weather that is now being ex- 
perlenced shall have lasied a little longer. 
Cotron Goops remain quiet in agents’ 
hands and the condition of the market is 
substantially unchanged. Jobbers are still 
apathetic and agents are so thoroughly 
posted on this point that they manifest 
very little disposition to force goods upon 
unwilling buyers. Prices are without quot 
able change and desirable goods are mostly 
steady at ruling rates; but close buyers 
could readily obtain ‘slight concessions 
upon certain outside makes of brown and 
bleached goods, colored cottons, etc., if 
disposed to take round lots, 

Print Clotha have been in moderate de- 
mand at last quotations—viz , 3 11-16c. for 
64x65s and 3 5-16c. for 56x60s, but mann- 
facturers are reluctant sellers of ** futures” 
at these prices, 

Prints have been yery quiet in the reg- 
ular way; but there was a constant demand 
for ‘‘job lots” of fancies and shirtings, 
that was only partially met, owing to the 
disparity in the views of buyers and sellers 
as to price. Some considerable sales of 
‘‘ off-style ” fancies were, however, mae at 
low figures and a fair distribution of 
shirtings wa8 made in some quarters. 
Stocks of really desirable dark, fancy 
prints have seldom been in such good shape 
at this stage of the season and calicoes of 
this class are stendily held at opening quot- 





ations, as are the best makes of robes, 
patch-work, staples, furnitures, indigo- 
blues, and turkey-reds. 

Ginghams continued quiet in agents’ 


hands and only ® moderate distribution 
was effected by jobbers. Leading makes 
of standard and fine ginghamsare. however, 
steady at unchanged prices and stocks are 
exceptionally well in hand, 

Dress Goops.—There was an unabated 
demand for soft wool dress goods, suitings, 
and sackings and the most popular mekes 
continue largely sold ahead. Worsted dress 
goods were mostly quict and there was a 
very limited inquiry for fancy cotton 
fabrics. Spring dress goods were sought 
for by large buyers, and some very fair 
orders for nun’s veilings, buntings, ete. 
were placed for future delivery; but such 
cases were exceptional, few manufacturers 
being as yet in a position to show samples 
for the coming season. 

Woo Len Goons.—The same quiet noted 
of late pervades this market, new business 
being of limited proportions; but orders for 
small reassortments are tnken with some 
regularity. Clothiers at home, although 
mony have made mode rate selections of fine 
and medium men’s wear woolens, are not in 
any haste to place definite orders. Buyers 
from distant sections have for the most 
part satisfied their early needs in the way of 
Spring gools. Jobbers repo't aoft dress 
woolens, plain shawls, flannels, staple hos- 
iery, and underwear in pretiy steady de- 
mand Worsteds, faney cassimeres, and 
cheviots are also ir fair request. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

The foreign goods market participates in 
the general apathy which seems to be over 
the various departments of trade. There 
has been very little activity manifested 
and a general depression experienced, ex 
cept in some few lines of novelties and 
such goods xs are suitable for the 
Holidays. Jobbers have done fairly in 
staple dress fabrics, especially fine velvets 
and plush, which are in good demand and 
searce jn the most porular colors. Best 
black and white hoisery have also been in 
pretty regular demand. Holiday handker 
chiefs, embroideries, and lace goods are 
active, with an improving tendency. 
wy oe linens have sould only moder- 
ately. There are not many buyers in the 
market at present; but some early pur- 
chases are reordered in some lines, Cash- 
meresand merinos, black particularly, have 
heen fairly sold up in better qualities. Rib- 
hons and gloves have done fairly thronel 
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zoven COMFORT CORSET 
IMPROVED s 


NO BONES TO BREAK. 
Ladies who have not worn the Comfort Corset cannot realize its superiority to any 
basa of shoulder sizes for each waist size, adjusting them to a tapering 


for any one waist size. 


th 
shen ene ohne ate ~ pA and comfort with a 


ead 0, bone, rows of very stiff cord are inserted, aan gt. mere 
faa Yielding to i of the form, and be being thout eye — 
orset in ap —. ° 
burd clot transfe to that sd of the shoulders 
best hinted te nes mas } pow hg supporting aA a. without inconvenience 
and almost without the consciousness, making tbis garment, in truth, 4 Com 
eat -, 


Send for or our circular, with rule for measurement and 
principle. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY THE 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET COMPANY, 


"6 CHAUNCEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Also for tale by the Leading Dry-Goods Rousse throughout the Coulltry, 
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JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 


9%, 1882.) 





INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR RECENT IMPOR- 
TATIONS OF SPECIAL LINES OF BLACK 
GOODS, CONSISTING OF HENRIETTAS, 
CASUMERES, MERINOS, CAMEL’S HAIR, 
Etc. THESE GOODS WILL BE OFFERED AT MUCH 
LOWER PRICES THAN USUAL. 


HAVE JUST OPENED A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
PLUSHES, WHICH WE OFFER AT A SLIGHT AD 
VANCE ON COST. 


OUR CLOTH DEPARTMENT CONTAINS A GREAT 
VARIETY OF CLOAKINGS, SACK INGS, Etc. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FOREIGN AND DOMES- 
TIC JERSEY CLOTH. 





IN THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT WILL 
BE FOUND ALL THE LATEST STYLES IN CRAPE- 
TRIMMED SUITS, MANTLES, SACQUES, 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS AND SACQUES A 
SPECIALTY. 


JACHKSON’S 


777 Broadway, opposite Stewart’s. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 














GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 





WE ARE CONSTANTLY ADDING NOVELTIES TO 
OUR ALREADY LARGE STOCK OF FALL 


SvulTs 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. AND OUR ASSORT- 
NT OF CLOAKS AN 


WRAPS, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES, CANNOT ss SUR. 
PASSED | IN QUALITY AND PRIC 





WE ARE aes ove A 2} Bececant LINE OF 


DRESS SILKS, 


IN 27 DIFFERENT SHADES, INCLU DING THE poet 

ELITY COLORS OF ELEC" TRIC, 

WE HAVE ALSO A FINE LINE. OF THE V. 
QUALITY OF SILE 


PLUSHES, 


IN ALL THE CHOICEST COLORS. OUR LINE oF 
POLORED DRESS SILKS AT $1.17 (worth # 50) IS 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY COLOR. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED wit PROMPTNESS AND 


B.A MACY & 60. 


LINOLEUM 


REMARKABLE 


FLOOR COVERING, 
MADE OF CORK. 
SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 


The only anata article has the word “ LinoLEeum 
printed on the back of every square ya 
‘tr esepr Trratere 





rm 
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INDIA RUGS. 
W, &J. SLOANE 


Mirzapore and Agra Rugs at 
a great reduction from regu- 
lar prices, to close a con- 
signment, 


BROADWAY, 
Eighteenth & Nineteenth 
Streets, 
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suse FUSTISHED.—The best work on Knii 
ting e ffered. Laces, Insertions, Mittens, Stock 
and: a ‘quent number of new des: 
Send two3-cent stamps and ask for 
ot Silk, 





8 for the same 
0. 4, with sample 





"Row aT 1% Marence, Waee 









wir s ps on ree 
1S, and ON F DOL i 


goods we use oHEAV 








RO OLLED GOLD SOLID JEWELRY suaies | a Booatites ene Votnette Gift for a 


te letrodece ur goods ew customers for 
T-PAID fo an Tans the. w. 8. or Canada, — 


ROLLE as shown in the acco: 
of —_ ADVERTISEMEN on or before MARCH taf det, 


x, i 
facture vt ‘au i the. shee 


and in offer ATIMITED SUPPL} Y ot thess 
nd in offering ene goose 


to the readers of t 


i give such satisfaction that 
our Catal 


Us ME 





TA n only sehd out a LIMITED 
ER 4 this Viner. CLASS JEWELRY at price 
and i from jewelers 


al 


onde to protect ourselves 
Tue ip chs we will insert his advertise- 


T OC 


may know you ere entitled to the BENE 
oayik cireumstances will we send more Ly ONE 
at a! 


of each kind at price mamed, b: 





soparer 


hence require you to 
with som order, it we 
cf this 


T you receive 
ordered and others are desired wo will furnish them in 7 


LID GOL)», from $6.0 and u 
article send fois advertisement 
icles send this adver tionmens an 
each) are desired mm ae 
on one Ph. 





are offering a special line of 








ev “Blarket Heview. 


(For the week ending, § Friday, Nov. 3d, 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE. 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice.. 
Santos, Choice to Best 
























Bysou......... 
Young Hyson............ 
Sbastnbssescc dha bees ts 
SIC 8 do cb dues oe ocbiveecs See 
Oolong..... eee 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime..............0005 
Harnn.—Cut Loaf,.....ccccsccsccccees %% 
i Pee 
I cclsanedess sacnsads 9R@ Y 
ANID. o.oo sn nn.cdescsses coos coo @ 
Waitr.—Standard A...............0+- 88@ 8 
ae ene TR@ 7, 
YaLiow —Coffee C......... .. 74@ 7% 
TOWR. .. cccccccccccccccces 61@ 7% 
MOLASSES 
ee epee ee 0090008 bese cdeecesed 26 30 
* Refined See ccdons «+ BO (34 
‘ Grocery....... cccccccccccccssoe tO G40 
SN iatascekedouiersesence eoe+e30 @58 
New Orleans, new crop.............++ 50 @6s8 
FISH. 
George's Cod (new), per qtl...86— — @ 87 25 
Grand Bank Uoa.............. ——@ 62 
Mackere), No. 1, Mass........ 14 00 @ 15 00 
Mackerel. No. 2. Mass........ 11 00 @ 12 OW 
Mackerel, No. 3, <teppeaseti. 8t0 @ 900 
Herring, per box.. .- 25 00 @ 26 00 
‘SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush.. —— @ — v0 
Mediterranean............. — 2% (@ — 80 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p. at senor @ $2 50 
Liverpool, “‘ Higgins’s, “——@ 250 
Liverpool, ‘' Phanix, “—— «a 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Washington’s'‘ 150 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, *‘ sundry brands ‘140 @ 1 45 
‘GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, “ro. 
Floor: 
Sour Extras and Patents....$3 90 @85 70 
No. 2 Winter............. :. 8 0 @ 8 60 
Superfine Spring...........- 3 00 @ 3 20 
Ohio., Ind., Mich, , Ill. ,Super- 
fine Winter........:..c005 8 50 @ 8 80 
State Extia brands.......... 890 @4W 
Western Sprin Wheat, Extra 3 90 «@ 415 
Minnesota, lear”’ . 5 00.@ 5 60 
Spring Wheat,  Patents”’.. 5 75 @ 740 
Good to choice Spring Wheat, 
ST 5.59 chssne decanted <> 420 @ 4 30 
Ex. Amber Ind. Ohio& Mich 4 70 @ 5 00 
O. Round Hoop Ex. rs zg) 400 @ 420 
White Wheat (O. & Ind) 4 85 (@ 5 00 
&t. Louis, Family........... i 7 @ 5 ih 
&t. Louis, Choice. seovee 520 @ 5 40 
Genessee, Extra Brands..... 47% @ 5 00 
Winter Wheat, ‘ Patents”’.. 5 75 @ 7 30 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 80 @ 5 00 
SOOTHERN Four: 
 ( er eror 8300 @ 3870 
Balt., Alex., "Georgetown. 350 @ 8 85 
Richmond Family bon connt - 57 @ 6 45 
Kra Fioor: 
BORED. cdc cccccccceseces «os 800 @ 82% 
Pennsylvania ............- 300 @ 2 65 
Corx Mga: 
Western ..... 435 @ 445 
Brandywine 450 @ — — 
Prize Medal 40 @— — 
GRAIN. 
Weat 
White ...... esse 7“ 4 bd $114 
* No. 2.. ete _-=— 
Bat, .™ © ccoccesacevance ' wna 1 14 
Conn: 
Mixed, new. corsceeem 8 @ — B75 
Yellow ...... eveccoc™ > pate 
White, No. acnenkvcanaae @— 
Jats: 
DR wivsncoy sods enebakane — 4234@ — 55 
Chicago....... seceve 43 @ — 43) 
New York, mixed.. covsesse 41 @ — 48 
KrE. 
Ptate..coc-cvcede escseee oom — @ — 16 
Peunsylvania....... coccsee — @ — 74 
WRANS: 
Mediums. ecoceccoqecees 9D Q = — 
Marrow. ..- see seeecececes 340g 8 45 
| os -sccccecéoccion PIO = — 
Peas: 
Green, 1882, @ bush........ 160@ — — 
Southern Black Eye, ® @ 
Seeks. DH. secede vdeic save 26@— — 
PROVIBIONB. 
7ORK: 
- Mess, Now.... 
Extra Prime. 
Prime Mess,......<...- oes 
Famlly.....-.se. 
#ACON: 
Short Clear ... ....... ous 
Lony Cleur.......- 
ot. ae. 
CuT MEATS: 
Smoked Hams ........... — 144@ — 143 
Smoked Shoulders, ....... —10@— — 
Smoked Strips............ — @ — — 
MILL FEED. 
PT cecsocenen® csereccesens #16 00 @$17 U0 
80 lbs... coeccccce 16 66 @ 17 50 
WIVES, . . cocccccccccsccccoccecs 19 50 «@ @ 50 
00 ibs.......... OG ce cvecesedes 22 00 (@ 24 WO 
Sinan vende edabnernbns 24 W @ 2% 00 
Rye Feed.......... PRA. Se 3: 18 09 «@ 20 OV 
Oil Meal..... 0 %s evccessoedés) eae aa @& 
Linseed Meal......ccccccsees - 82 00 @ 33 00 
 ¢ ® . 28 00 @ 380 00 
HAY AND STRA 
uipping, per 100 Ibs,.......-. — 50 @- 6 


‘imothy, prime, ver 100 Ibs. ...—. 85 a sal i 


lover, mixed, w eseem 450 — 
aw lh — eS « 
ang e Ww, coon -”~ 
fer ye Strew, # " seep @ @ = tb 











| 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 






NEW BUTTER. 
Btate Creamery, fair to choice........ 28 @87 
State Dairy, paile and tubs.......... . 83 @34 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior........ ..... 25 @27 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy....... 20 (@29 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 163@19 

CHEESE. 

State, Factory, fine.............. baenns 124.2138 
GO0d CO PrIMe. «2... ccccccccccccceces 10 @11 
DOA BOER. .wnnoncnscerevere 00 60ceeb bk Gee 
Ohio Factory, flat fine....... wnreneten 
Fiat, good to prime..... oeccce ° 
Skimmed Creamery......... ° J 
Full-skimmed Factory, new......... - 2@8 


EGGS. 
Leng Island, New Jersey, aud near-by ae (sz 
@ 








State and Pennsvivamia............... 205 
Weatern and Canadian...... 274(@28 
LARD 

ooeseee8l2 25 @B12 30 
seceess 12 00 @ 12 12% 
coovess 12 75 @ 12 BU 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ — 18 @— 19 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia..— 16 @— 18 
Fowls, Jersey...........2.-eeeee — 12 @— 18 
State and Western..... oo — @ 14 
pelea BOP Widen < cowacGoncduns< — 18 @— 14 
VEGETABLES 
Lima Beans, per bag........... $2 50 @83 00 
Onions, Red, per bbl............ 1 00 @ 1 50 
Onions, Yellow “* ........05. 125 @ 1 50 
Ontena, White “ . iiccrecevess 175 @ 2 50 
Cabbaye, near-by, per 100....... 3 00 @ 5 00 
Potatoes, L. I., per bbl.......... 225 m@ 250 
Potatoes, Jersey, “* “ .......... 175 @200 | 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl........ 1 50 @ 2 00 
lomatoes, L. I., per box.........— 20 @— 30 
keets, L. L., per 100 bunches.... 1 00 @i2w 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... — 7% @ 1 2% 
Cauliflower, per bbl............. — 50 @ 1 2% 
DOMESTIO GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, West’rn N.Y,m’x’dl’is $1 10 @ $2 50 
Apples, Baldwin’s, per bbl.... 225 @ 2 75 
Avples, greenings, perbbl.... 225 @ 2 7% 
Apples, windfalls, perbbla... 125 @ 1 50 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl..... --- *00 @ 1200 
Pears, cooking, per bustel.... 200 @ 3 00 
Quinces, No.1, per bbl........ 400@ 500 
men No. 2, per bbl........ 200 a 300 
rapes, W. N. Y, Del., per Ib. — 7@— 9 
Grapes, W. N. Y. Catawba.... — 5@— 6 
Grapes, W_N. Y., Concords. . — 5@a@— 6 
Cranberries, Jersey, pr. .evte 8 00 @ 350 
Cranberries, Jersey, air to 
good, per crate........... 250@ 2% 
or irginia, hand-p’k’d, 
sco aie adel iacieiniadlih aided —Ti@— 8 
Cucmuute, per bushel......... 250 @ 800 
yaaa hepe.unin FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. ....0...ceeee-e0s 6ya— 7 
Peaches, Peeled. scesesccccsesee™™ t46@— 9D 
Peaches, Unpeoied..........+.+5 —- 5la— 5f 
DUR OOUTIOS... >» crcccecccedecses 7@-— % 
CATTLE MARKEE ", 
Bexr Sipes: 
City Dressed. . — 6@— 83 
Western Dreased.............4 — 8s8a— 10 
Live SHeer: 
Weck’. scesedocedae oreee 5 @— 5h 
Live LAMBS: 
Fair to vrlme...coscecscece oo — 5@— 65 
Live CALves 
Jersey, prime..... o¢eredces soem 10 @— 104 
WOON 0.00 ecceadasesoes — 44@— 5 
Hoos, Dressen: 
a per 100 1B. .cccccccces $10 7 @— — 
i, 8 50 (¢-- — 
rive State, Western. 100 Ibs. . 8 15 @12 75 
—_ 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
rer You 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... $— — @45 Ov 
L istern’ Stand. po nd tes ome -87 00 (@40 00 
Ammoviated Dis’d Bone .82 00 @85 00 
« 0.8. Phosphate......... 29 00 @89 50 
* Ground Bone....... ooee- 31 00 38S 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... oes. 29 00 @31 
‘* Potato Fertilizer........45 00 @48 60 
** Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @85 00 
Raker’s Potato Fertilizer...... 50 00 
“6 Wheat o- «omens 50 00 
sd Capes " asecce 51 00 
sd AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
+ Pelican Bone Fertiiizer. 87 50 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Supe —-> 
(Michig an Carbon Works) 40 00 
ilomestead Wuhecie Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Mutfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than Cur-load......ceeeeeeeee 45 00 
atheld Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 4 00 
Saugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs......... Bb Os 
augh’s Twenty ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs vohbewens s 
Baugh? 8 Warranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
ink dacs csdbeded evekesen 41 00 83 00 
Alien’s Phosphote......++.-.+.- 85 00 ass 00 
soluble Marine Guano,......... 45 00 (@48 00 
(juano, Peru? n, rectified, 9. i ¢, 68 00 o0 00 
3.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 
Juano, Standard or Guanape 
Pk) eee eee 52 00 @54 00 
Kone, ground fine, nverage...... — — @2 
“ dissolved, high grade......— — @28 00 
German Potash Salts. Kainit..... 7 25 « 7 40 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), per 
ce icks ston Undace nach’ be 1 80 @ 1 82, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100]bs.— — @ 4 37. 
Dried Blood, per uni Riess od —— @ 82% 


ASHES.—We auote 54@5% cents for Pot 
and —@6% for Pearl. 


eT aS 
First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
He, Geet, Cebinets. Chasen 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0., 
pob Pultan and 19 pad 18 Duted. Streets Kew York, 
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Sasurancs. 
THE PREVENTION OF IIE. 


Tne prevention of fire is a subject so full 
of importance to the community in geuer- 
ral and the fire insurance companies iv pat- 
ticular that it seems incomprehensible that 
80 little genuine interest can be aroused in 
it. This apathy is etrangely at variance 
with the attention received by any plan or 


means, 


however impracticable, of extin- 


guishing fires, and a very low order of 
merit is sufficient to secure their adoption, 

Inteligence is constantly on the alert to 
discover mexuns for the suppression of 
flames. Common sence will not exert i'self 
to prevent the »park fiom kindling. Mil- 
lions are spent yearly in putting oat fires 
iv the most ingenious manner, and yet fires 
are on the increase, ns the following ex- 
tract frow the Commévetal Bulletin will 
show. 


** The year 1882 has up to a recent date 
been an ettrsordinary one in the rv- 
ages of fire throuphout the country, The 
losses are estimated for the first eight 
months at more than sixty-one mi'jions of 
dollars, This sum is five miilions of dol 
lars in excess of the total for the same 
months last venr and nearly seven mil- 
lious grentee than the average loxs for any 
eight menthsin the four yeurs ending in 
1881. The fearful progress of destruction 
is spparent he the fact that the estimated 
losses for Aneust have tnerensed from less 
than six millitns in 1878 to eight millions 
iy 1882, while the ngeregute losses for 
eieht monthe have grovn from forty eix 
millions in the former vewr to more 
than «ixty-one millions in the Jatter.” 


While there is no doubt thot « certain per 
centage of this grent incresse is due to the 
growth of population and in the number of 
hnildings, there enn, aiso, be little question 
that a prover svstem of surveillance would 
enuse a great reduction of these astounding 


figures, The ol) saying that ‘* prevention 
is better then cure” has lost none of ite 
trewh. If the insurance comnanies were 


now to refuse all the risks which they deem 
actunl'y unsafe, half of their business 
would be lest and many of these rivks are 
unsafe chiefly owing to the use of inflam- 
mahle substances, which are great'y feared 
by the insurance people. A large propor 
tion of these inflammable substances 
end dangerous compounds huve come 
into uve during the last few years, 
avd among the simplest, because of their 
anparent hormlessness, are the fallowing: 
Oiled rage, which have heen the means of 
destroving mi}lions, benzine, narhtha, and 
all the volatile oi's of conl, rubber cement 
shavines, lamp-black, coal-cust, unslucked 
lime, These area very few among a nom- 
ber of substunces which are being careless 
ly used daily and form the elements of 
thousands of cases of spontaneous combus 
tion which ought seldom te occur. Itis 
clear that, in the face of all that has been 
done thus far, fires are disastrously on the 
increasc 


Ingenuity has done its part; common 


sense and vigilance must come’ in 
play and exert their weight in ‘the 
empty side of the senle. the other 


ade of which is loaded down with un 
availioccure) Furnaces, ovens, dry-rooms, 
and all plans and means of producing 
artificial heat in Lotels, dwellings, and in 
all manufactories must he reeularly exam- 
ined, The use of all ncknowledged inflam- 
mabhle substances must be con:rolled and 
their use only permitted under certain enfe 
enonditions, We believe that a system of 
this nuture, carefully clabornted and vigor- 
ously would result in grent 
pecuniary benefit; that its influence woul! 
be speedily noticeable in the saving oftarge 
sims of money and many lives, Abon 
forty years xgo, when this city was in it- 
infancy, it had n board of fire wardcns, 
composed of seven experienced firemen to 
exch ward, 


enforced, 


whose duty it was to examine 
every building two or three times» year, and 
we ure informed that these duties were faith- 
fully performed. If such an arrangement 
was found beneficia), then, how much more 
so now, when the number of buildings and 
the opportunities for fire have increased 
a0 largely. Admitting the self-evident 
aility of a thorough, frequent, and organ 
ized inspection, we belleve that ao expend. 
twee of thirty thousand dellare te this 
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end would save annually millions of prop- 
erty. It is not necessary to speak further 
of the details of an inspection such us we 
propose. A cheap illustration of what it 
could do would be to give the necessary 
power in the premises to the insurance sur- 
veyors, who, by reason of their occupation 
and experience, are enabled to ace daily 
evils which they have no power to amend. 





LOSSES BY FIRE AND BY LIFE. 





Tue whole country ws shocked at the 
terrible lows by fire which occuried ip 
Chicago in 1878. And it is no wonder, for 
the loss amounted to some two hundred 
und twenty millions of dollars and nearly 
all parts of the world contributed to the 
wants and necessities of that city. So in 
Boston, a year later, another thrill wes 
sent over the world by a fire which de 
atroyed eighty five mixion dollars’ worth 
of property. Each year the story is re- 
pented. The loss does not come in one 
sum, but is scattered throughout the year 
and is placed in all parts of the country; 
but it amounts to at lenst one huadred 
millions of dollars. And thus the tax upon 
the industries of the country goes on. If 
the property which is destroyed by fire 
could be saved, it would in twelve years 
pay our nationn! debt and in twenty it 
would pay the debt of every state, city, 
and township in the country. But it ean- 
not be avoided. The law of avernge will 
work ip the fires, which must occur from 
one cause or another, the same as the law 
of avernge will work in everything else. 

But, great as is the »nnual loss to the 
country from fires nnd much as it uvder- 
mines the industiles of the country, it is 
small when compared with the loss which 
the country susiains from the deaths of 
hends of- families. In a population of 
forty millions, certainly one in eight is a 
supporter of others. Thisis five millions. 
Of these the well-known laws of mortulity 
teach us that, at lenst, 60,000 die in each 
year. Exch man of these 60,000 tukes a 
certain amount of wealth out of the coun- 
try, because he deprives it of a certain 
amount of income and leaves it to others 
tv earn and provide means of living which 
he had himself previously provided. Each 
one was a producer, as much as property at 
interest or rent is a producer. If we take 
the earnings of one of the Isboring cliss, 
nnd at the smallest figure, of say $300, we 
find an amount destroyed which it would 
tuke over $1,000 to earn at interest. But 
when we know that but very few families 
‘ive on less than a thousand dollars a year 
und that large numbers of others use many 
times the amount we can approximate the 
average loss to the country caused by the 
death of a head of a family. If we tuke 
the average at $700, then the average money 
loss is an amount which would produce 
$700 on $10,090. This is certninly a low 
estimate. It is certuiniy a fact that the 
average loss to the country arising from the 
death of each bead of a family is more than 
$10,000, and for the 60,000 who die anvu 
ally it is over six hundred millions of dol- 
lars. But whether the amount is greater 
or less does not matter. The annual lossis, 
reduce it to the smallest estimate, a great 
one. It is far greater than the loss by fire. 
Itshows the grest necessity of life insur- 
ance compunies, It shows a large unoccu- 
pied field for American life insurance com 
panies. The losses paid by all of the com- 
pxpies during the year 1877 were less than 
thirty millions—scurce a twentieth of the 
total loss to the country. 

A thousand fire insurance companies are 
catrying the risks of nearly every piece of 
property in the country, and it is wise that 
they should be curried. Thousands on 
thousands of men have saved their homes, 
and their business, and their fortunes by 
spending the small amount necessary for 
fe insurance. So large numbers have 
saved their families from want by paying 
the smuail amount necessary fora life in- 
surance premium. But, considering the 
risks in the two kinds of insurance, the 
number of men who insure their lives is 
out of all proportion to all those whoinsure 
their property. The reason isobvious, It 
isa lack of appreciation ofthe great risk 
the man runs who trusts the welfare, com- 
fort, and heppiness te his family to his own 
chanee of living. 





SOME ADVANTAGES OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


Lrre insurance is an admirable means of 
saving money, because the payment of the 
premium becomes a fixed obligation. 

T> the vast many who want to make an 
offering, timely and valuable and practi- 
cal and who cannot indulge the costliness 
of gold or silver, we suggest a life insur 
ance policy. 

Above all, do not allow your mind to be 
prejudiced ayaiust life insurance or against 
any particular cumpany because of state- 
ments of rival agents or from anything 
written or said by persous uuxcquainted 
with the business. 

He is a fool who wades through the 
swamps nt night in pursuit of ‘* Jack o’ the 
Lantern.” 8So of the man who clutches all 
his life at speculations, neglecting to light 
the best of all safety lamps at his home, 
the lamp of life insurance. 

Life insurance is a business, and nota 
charity. Its iucstimable benefits are open 
to all who comply with the conditions, 
which are plain aud easy—much easier, in- 
deed, than many burdens that are more 
willingly undertaken. 

When an iosured man dies, the amount 
of his'policy is no compensation for his life, 
as measured by the affection of his family; 
but itis ao equivalent to its full sum for 
so much of his care and labor which death 
bas cut off. 

Look around on your family and con- 
sider whether the consciousness of having 
provided for them woul! not sweeten 
every day’s toil and make your heart light- 
er with every going down of the sun. 
Then consider that you can only obtain 
life insurance when health is good and an 
early denth seems unlikely. 

The word comes from all quarters, as 
though there might be something in it. 
Hard times breaking up; big harvests 
looming up; business men looking up; 
sleepy men waking up; fast men holding 
up; slow men need punching up; some- 
thing turning up; now let all men burry 
up end insure. 

The life insurance policy is one of the 
necessary things of life. It may be com- 
pared to bread, fuel, clothing, for here- 
ufter it becomes all these things. The 
annual insurance premiums purchase these 
necessaries of life, to be used in distunt 
years, supplying our home then with what 
our hands are supplying now. 

At least, let those who spend their breath 
in adverse criticisms of life insurance show 
the people some better wuy, before they 
undermine public confidence in a system 
which has done and is doing so much to re- 
duce the sum of human misery. Whena 
substantial substitute is supplied, it will be 
time to knock awny the props upon which 
nione men must lean in forecasting the 
future of those depending upon them for 
support. That must needs he essentially a 
refinement of cruelty which would sap the 
foundations of public faith in the only plan 
of rescuing families from certain misery, 
while suggesting nothing in any sevse ad- 
equate to take its place. 





What a great relief it must be to the 
various life insurance companies that 
Superintendent Welch, of Katsas, has gone 
to his home iu the prairies, without having 
compelled them to turn over their assets to 
the care and tender mercies of politicians. 
Sometimes it seems almost painful that a 
man should be possessed of so liitle brains, 
when he puts so bulky a construction upon 
them himself. 
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EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Pzrsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the couditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
acsurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is isconTEst- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made te 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person. rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 


ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 


The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its orgavization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or niuety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000, - 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9.915.496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years. at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


draw its full value in cash (i. ¢.. ‘the entire 
**Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
futare premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona] information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


W. ALEXAND 
SAMUEL BORROWS, ¢ Vice-Presidenta 
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1. He may surrender his policy and with- | 
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Old and Young. 
“RESIGNATION.” 
(Tmaxetarep yao Scumien) 

BY MRS. B. M. WIEDINGER. 


(Buuwme’s version of Schiller’s “Resignation” is 
rather a paraphrase than a translation. The following 
translation was undertaken in response to the aseor 
tion that it had been found impossible to preserve in 
English the true meaning and poetic form of the orig- 
imal. This is rendered line for line, the variation from 
five fect to three being a feature of the original, as are 
one or two imperfect rhymes.) 





Even [ in bright Arcadia was born. 
To me hath Nature’s voice, 
While in my cradle sweetest pleasure sworn ; 
Even I in bright Arcadia was born, 
Yet Spring brought tears in place of prom- 
ised joys. 


Life’s May blooms once, and never comes 
another ; 
For me its flowers are dead. 
The God of Silence—weep for me, my 
brother— 
With ruthless hand my glowing torch did 
smother, 
And my illusions fied. 


Now do I stand upon thy gloomy shore, 
Thou dread Eternity ; 
My title-deed to bliss forevermore 
Unbroken do I here to thee restore— 
I know naught of felicity. 


Before thy throne I seek my grief’s allaying, 
Thou shrouded Arbitress ; 
On yonder globe we heard a gladsome 
saying— 
Thon reignedst here with scales of justice 


weighing, 
Styling thyself Compensatress. 


Here, say they, do the evil meet with woes, 
While joy awaits the upright ; 
Here dost thou the heart’s winding ways 


expose, 
Dost here the mysteries of Life disclose 
And to the sufferer his pangs requite. 


Here should home open to the long exiled, 
Here terminate the pilgrim’s thorny road. 
A heavenly spirit—Truth by mortals styled— 
Known to but few, and by the crowd reviled, 
Upon my life her stern control bestowed. 


“ 1 will repay thee fn the life beyond, 
Give but thy youth to me; 
Here can I give thee nothing but this bond.” 
I took thy pledge upon the life beyond, 
And all the joys of youth I gave to thee. 


“ Give me the wife so precious to thy heart, 
Thy Laura give to me; 
Beyond the grave find usury for thy smart.” 
I tore her bleeding from my wounded heart, 
And, weeping loud, gave her to thee. 


“Payment is promised to the moldering 
dead,” 
The world laughed loud in scorn— 
“ The lying temptress, tyrant-bribed and sped, 
In guise of Truth thy hopes with shadows 
fed ; 
When this falls due, thou art as never born.”’ 


In insolent mirth the herd of scoffers railed : 


“A dream, hallowed alone by centuries’ 
heed, 

Fills thee with awe? What have thy gods 
availed— 


Feigned healers of a race by ills assailed, 
Loaned by mati’s wit to man’s most urgent 
need? 


“ What signifies the Future, buried from our 
sight ? 
Eternity thy empty vaunt? 
Revered because enshrouded from the light— 
Phantoms created by our own affright— 
That conscience-terror’s treacherous mirror 
haunt ? ” 


“ A cheating specter of Life’s vigorous mold, 
The mummy of Time’s strife, 
Which Hope’s balsamic essence in the cold 
Environs of the grave embalmed doth hold— 
Thy fevered dream calls ‘hat Immortal 
Life? 


“For hopes—stamped false by changes of 
decay— 
Hast thou resigned sure happiness ? 
Six thousand years hath Death held silent 
sway. 
Did ever corpse return to light of day, 
Tidings to bring of the Compensatress ?”” 


Time saw I swiftly toward thy dim shores 
flying, 
While Nature’s bloom and growth 


Remained behind, a soulless body lying ; 
No dead returned to tell of bliss undying, 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 






* At thy command all Joys to thee I offered, 
Now at thy throne for justice do. I sue; 
Scorn of the multitude I bravely suffered, 
Counting of worth alone what thou hadst 
proffered. 
Compensatress, I claim from thee my due. 


‘* No partial love is to my children given,” 

Proclaims a spirit, veiled from sight. 

“ Listen, ye mortals,” cries a voice from 

Heaven, 

“ For all the earth-born two fair flowers are 
given, 

One is called Hope and one Delight. 


“ Hast thou plucked one of these, thou hast 
thy measure, 
Crave not the sister z 
Who hath not Hope nor Faith, let him seek 
Pleasure ; 
Who hath Faith, count it, his sufficing 
treasure ; 
Man’s life records his doom. 


“Thou hast had Hope, thy due hast thou 
received ; 
For thee thy trust full weight of gladness 
bore. 
Learn what all sages have believed, 
That which is not from passing hours re- 
ceived 
Can no Eternity restore.” 
Curcaeo, ILL. 





ABIJAH WITHERSPOON’S MAR- 
RIAGE. 


BY JOY ALLISON. 


‘Now, "Bijah, ain’t we jest. as cosy and 
comfortable as we can. be?” said Lucinda 
Witherspoon, as they sat at breakfast in the 
great, sunny kitchen, one morning, late in 
November. ‘‘ The cellar is jest crowded 
full of potatoes and vegetables and apples, 
to say nothin’ of the sass and canned things, 
and the pork all ready to salt down, As 
for the barn,. you can’t say you hain’t full 
and plenty o’ fodder of all kinds thie Win- 
ter. I. ain't. sure yet that we built that 
corn-crib big enough, nor shan’t be till that 
great heap o’ corn is husked out.” 

‘‘Nor I, neither,” replied her brother, 
with a short laugh. ‘‘We air snug asa 
bug in a rug this Winter, sure.” 

‘And what of wheat and things we didn't 
raise?” Lucinda wenton. ‘‘ They’llcomeeasy 
outo’ the things we did, over and above our 
own eatin’. There’s the wool and the butter 
and the cheese and the maple sugar of last 
Spring. That wasall money. I only hope 
Father and Mother know how comfortable 
we've got things. It was sucha trial to 
Father to die before he got the mortgage off 
o’ the farm.” 

‘Well, Lucindy, I don’t think we've got 
any reason to complain, and I don't know 
of anybody that’s been a-complainin’, We 
air well off, and 1 thank the Lord for'’t. 
And I’ve been a-thinkin’, seein’ as we've 
got, as you say, full and plenty, we mustn't 
be like that rich man that was goin’ to tear 
down his barns and build bigger. We must 
do somethin’ for our poor neighbors. I 
spose now, Almiry Atherton has a hard 
time on’t. Her husband left such a mort- 
gage on their house that she can’t never lift 
it, and—” 

‘** You don’t need to tell me nothin’ about 
Almiry Atherton. I know all about the 
Athertons and their mortgages and their 
shiftlessnesses. Poor cal’lation, anyhow, to 
begin with, If I’d a-had that farm, do you 
think the mortgage would have run on and 
on and not even the interest paid?” 

‘‘Now, Lucindy, you ain’t fair to call the 
Athertons shif’less. Think what years of 
sickness they’ve had, Dannel never had no 
health and went into consumption at last. 
Almiry had more’n her hands full takin’ 
care o’ him, Folks do say she’s catched the 
consumption, bein’ over him night and day 
for so lovg, and she'll go jest as he did, 
sooner or later.” 

‘*T dare say she will. And that little 
girl—Netty they call her—she looks healthy 
enough. Somebody’ll take her and bring 
her up as she’d ought to be, I hope, I 
shouldn’t mind doin’ it myself. A child is 
handy round to save steps.” 

“I guess you won't get her at present. 
Her mother sets her eyes by her. And she 
ain’t dead yet. If she didn’t set in a corner 
and bind shoes from mornin’ till night, she’d 
stand a chance to disappoint you for good 
and all. I wonder if she wouldn't flesh up 
and get back them good, healthy red cheeks 








Yet firmly did I trust thy solemn oath. 


she used to have, if she lived up here on the 
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mountain, and went out to feed the calves 
and drink new milk and—” 

“ Now, you needn’t think, "Bijah Wither- 
spoon, that [’m a-goin’ to have this house 
turned into a hospital or a ‘sylum either. 
I’m willix’ to help the poor, as in duty 
bound ; and even the shif’less ain’t to be 
left to suffer, I s’pose, seein’t if we waited 
till we're found smart, thrifty, forebanded 
folks poor enough to want help we'd wait a 
long time, I guess. Next time I go down 
town I'll carry Almiry some potatoes and a 
piece o’ spare rib.” 

“I’m goin’ down this forenoon and I'll 
take 'em,” said Agijab. 

“Now, you better not. It’s awful easy 
to set folks a-talkin’, and I shall go to-mor- 
rer. I’d go to-day if 'twasn’t for tryin’ out 
that lard. You ought to salt down that 
pork this forenoon. To-morrow’ll do jest 
as well to go down town.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Abijah, 
moving back from the table and drawing 
himself up to his full six feet. He put on 
a coarse, blue frock, and went out to the 
barn to finish up the chores. 

‘He don’t seem jest as common, seems 
to me,” mused Lucinda, looking out at the 
back window after him. ‘‘ He ‘pears to-be 
thinkin’, thinkin’, Don’t go round whistlin’, 
as he used to.” 

She kept an anxious eye out toward the 
barnyard, while she moved back and forth 
between the table, the cupboard, and the 
sink, clearing aWay the breakfast and wash- 
ing the dishes with quick, skillful hands, 

‘ There! he’s a-goin'!” she exclaimed, in 
a vexed tone, as she saw Abijab draw out 
the old-fashioned, high-backed sleigh. “TI 
wish he'd let me go instead. If ’twasn’t for 
thislard! I’m a good mind to go anyhow!” 

She went to the door and called: 

‘*Bijah!” 

“Well!” replied her brother, pausing, as 
he lifted the harness upon the plump back 
of the gray four-year-old colt. 

“I s’pose I can go with you. Can’t I?” 

“Certain! Go if you want to,” said 
Abijah. 

‘‘He seems willin’ enough. I guess I 
won't leave my lard to go,” said Lucinda, 
aftera minute of indecision; and, having 
made up her mind, she brought out her big 
fron kettle and the great leaves of lard and 
fell to work vigorously cutting them up. 

Abijah tied the colt securely when he had 
harnessed it and came into the kitchen. 

“Concluded not to go, after all?” he said, 
inquiringly, finding her at work. 
~ "Yes. Ican’t reconcile it with my con- 
science to go jiggetin’ round when I've got 
work that ought to be done,” said Lucinda. 

Abijah didn’t seem seriously affected by 
the rather severe tone of the reply. He 
went bounding up-stairs, two or three steps 
at a time, like a big boy. When he came 
down, Lucinda looked him over and almost 
changed her mind again. 

** You don’t gener’ly think it needful to 
fix up in your best clo’es when you go to 
town,” said she. 

Abijah made no answer. He went into 
the cellar to get the sparerib. Then he 
brought up a sack of potatoes and another 
of apples and put into the sleigh. 

Lucinda watched him uneasily. 

‘You'd better not give her all you’ve got 
to spare,” said she. ‘‘There’s other poor 
folks.” 

‘* When he’s real set he never answers,” 
was her soliloquy, as she watched him drive 
out-of the yard. ‘‘ Well, I'd ratber he’d 
give her considerable than to have her up 
here to wait on. The idea!” 

Abijah went his way, attended by the 
merry jingle of the sleigh-bells. ‘‘Fine 
mornin’ this mornin’! This air would 
a’most bring the dead to life, and Almiry 
Atherton ain't dead yet, nor a-goin’ to be, if 
I can help it,” said he, snapping his whip 
defiantly and setting his horse capering and 
prancing down the hill. 

Three miles brought him to the village, 
which lay near the foot of Crotched 
Mountain. When he knocked at Almira 
Atherton’s door, the sight of his ruddy, 
kind face and the great sack of potatoes 
upon his shoulder brought a bright color 
into the cheeks of the poor, pale little 
widow. The child, Nettie, gave him a glad 
welcome, as if he were no stranger, and 
when he tossed her to the ceiling and told 
her to go and get ready to ride with him, 
and to help ‘‘Ma” get ready, too, for he 
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meant to take them both, she could hardly 
contain herself for joy. 

“‘I want to see if a little bit o’ this good 
out-door air won't put life into you. You 
look so kind o’ peaked,” said he, in reply to 
Mrs. Atherton’s inquiring glance. ‘‘You 
jest get ready and go.” 

He watched her putting on the thin, rusty 
black shawl, wishing it would “‘ answer” to 
take her into a store and buy her a new 
one, fine and thick and warm; ‘and 
bright-colored, too, by George!” said he 
aloud, forgetting himself in his eager 
thought. 

‘‘What did you say, sir?” asked Mrs. 
Atherton, startled, and pausing as she was 
drawing some tiny mittens upon Nettie’s 
hands. 

‘‘T don’t know,” said Abijah, rather con- 
fused. ‘“‘ Nothing, I guess. I’ve got ina 
way of saying things out that I’m thinking. 
Ready now?” 

They were ready and soonthe gray colt 
was frisking and capering over the road 
again, seeming unconscious of any addition 
to his load. 

*‘Ain’t afraid, are you? This colt’s 
the best-natered creatur! He likes to cut 
up his antics; but he never does no hurt. 
I only have to speak to stop him.” 

‘‘No. I’m not afraid. I don’t mind his 
antics. I haven’t had a sleigh-ride this year 
and I enjoy it.” 

** You can hold him, because you’re awful 
strong,” said little Nettie. 

Up and down, over hill and dale and 
meadow, they sped, and new life did seem 
to come into the widow’s weakened frame 
and new brightness sparkled in her eye when 
she stepped out again at her own door. 

‘* You’ve got to take this kind o’ medicine 
reg lar, and I guess it'll help you,” said 
Abijah, beaming upon her from his clear, 
honest blue eyes. ‘‘It shan’t be my fault if 
you don’t. Good-bye, Nettie.” 

“Good-bye,” said Almira, putting out her 
hand, as he turned to go. 

He grasped it and gave it a grip with his 
great, warm, brown one, that was so hearty 
that it brought tears to her eyes. 

“There! Ihurtyou. Didn’t I? I didn’t 
think what a little, slender paw it was I had 
a-holt of. Well, I mustgo. Take keer o’ 
yourself. Good folks are skeerce.” 

The little woman saw him drive away 
with a glow in her heart that had been un- 
known for many a day. 

As for Abijah, it took longer to go home 
than it had tocome; but he didn’t seem to 
mind it. He let the reins lie loosely upon 
the gray pony’s back as he climbed the hills 
with steady, sober pace; and, albeit he was 
but an unskilled musician, he broke out 
into song now and again, the burden of 
which was: 

“Im this intricate world, as we thread our way 

through, 

Most an excellent thing is a dollar or two.” 

Even after he reached home the song 
seemed still to run in his head, and his 
sister’s presence was not sufficiently repress- 
ive to keep back the exultant refrain: 

“ Most an excellent thing is a dollar or two.” 

* Riding seems to agree with you,” said 
Lucinda, drily. , 

‘The sleighingis prime,” replied Abijah, 
frankly, ‘‘and I carried Almiry and Nettie 
out a piece. Thought it would do ’em as 
much good as victuals, maybe.” 

‘‘Humph!” said Lucinda. ‘‘ You better 
look out. I shouldn’t want nobody to be 
disappointed about nothin’, and such folks 
get their expectations,raised awful easy.” 

Abijah vouchsafed no reply to this rather 
enigmatical warning; but it did not deter 
him from taking care that the medicine he 
had prescribed for Mrs. Atherton was taken 
quite regularly and frequently. And it 
seemed to be having the desired effect, for 
there was visible improvement in her ap- 
pearance from time to time. Perhaps the 
‘*merry heart,” to which she had so long 
been a stranger, had something to do with 
the cure. 

Lucinda’s prediction proved true, also. 
People began to talk. She was not the last 
one to hear of it, either, and lost no time in 
bringing the fact to her brother’s knowledge. 

‘* Beginning to talk, air they? Wall, I'll 
put a stop to that middlin’ quick,” said 
Abijah. 

“ How?” asked Lucinda. 

‘* Wall, Lucindy, I may as well tell you. 
Almiry and me are goin’ to get married. I 








ain’t a fit man for her, maybe, with her 
good learnin’ an’ her delicate lady ways; 
but I like her and she’s owned up that she 
likes me well enough to teke me, and— 
Why, Lucindy! ‘You needn't take on so! 
Why! I didn’t once think you'd take it so 
hard as that.” 

Lucinda’s face was enveloped in her big 
gingham apron and she was sobbing un- 
mistakably. Abijah had rarely seen his 
strong, self-possessed sister in tears. He 
was a soft-hearted fellow as ever lived and 
he was now both perplexed and distressed. 

‘**Lucindy,” said he, trying to pull down 
the apron and putting his arm round her 
shoulders. 

But Lucinda was angry as well as grieved. 
She twitched (to use the expressive term she 
would herself have applied) away from him 
and threw down the apron, looking at him 
with her black eyes flashing through tears. 

‘‘Abijah Witherspoon,” said she, ‘you 
can marry Almira Atherton, if you are a 
mind to. I can’t hinder you, if you will be 
a fool. But I'll never speak to her and the 
day she comes into this house I go out of it. 
We two can’t live under one roof.” 

Abijah waé in serious trouble. He had 
a sincere regard for his sister; but he felt in 
his heart a man’s right to home and wifely 
love, though he had foregone them so long 
that his sister and others had settled it in 
their minds that he would never marry. 
He had, however, no thought of giving up 
Almira. He tried his best to argue away 
Lucinda’s objections and soften her preju- 
dices, but in vain. 

At last, he said to her one day, ‘“‘ Sister 
Lucindy, I’ve promised to marry Almiry 
Atherton, and I’m a-goin’ todoit, I thought 
we might all live together happy; but, if we 
can’t, we can’t. I'll have the carpenter 
come and part off the house. There’s room 
enough and you shall have your half and 
I'll have mine; and so we'll get along the 
next best way.” 

Finding him resolute in his purpose, Lu- 
cinda was forced to agree to this arrange- 
ment; but she was in no wise reconciled to 
her brother’s marriage. He had been her 
companion from infancy. For thirty years 
and over their interests had been undivided 
and any woman who could have come be- 
tween her and him would have met with 
bitter opposition; but that this woman, 
whom slie scornfully placed in that to her 
most despicable of classes, ‘‘shif’less,”. was 
too much. She openly announced her in- 
tention of ‘‘keeping herself to herself.” 
She would have nothing to do with her un- 
welcome sister-in-law. 

So the house was divided. And in the 
early Springtime Abijah brought bome his 
bride and the little child. Their happiness 
was made less complete by the fact that 
Lucinda still held firmly to her resolution 
neither to see nor gpeak to Almira. They 
were to live as much apart as if in separate 
worlds. 

**I would have been a good, loving sister 
to her,” said the gentle little wife, in a sor- 
rowful tone. 

Abijah kissed her. ‘‘ Youain’t to blame 
and I'll try to make up to you for what she 
holds back,” said he, tenderly. 

Secure in each other’s love and cheered 
by the prattling of the sweet, unconscious 
child, Abijah and his wife were far happier 
than the sister, whom obstinacy and preju- 
dice had shut up to loneliness and bitter 
thoughts. 

It is more than likely that Lucinda’s 
favorite epithet for her had reached Almira’s 
ears. Be that as it may, from the first day 
of her entrance into her new home her 
rooms were kept with the most faultless 
neatness. If Lucinda had crossed the little 
entry and opened the door, that was never 
locked against her, even when the family 
were gone down the mountain to church or 
out fora ride behind the gay, gray pony, 
and looked about in cupboard or pantry, 
closet or bedroom, she would have found 
all things as well arranged and orderly, as 
guiltless of dust or litter as in her own do- 
mains, And the sunny windowfull of blds- 
soming petunias and oxalis and fragrant- 
leaved geraniums; and the red-cheeked 
dollie, sitting upright and demure on the 
cricket in the absence of her little mother 
might have sent her back with the feeling 
that somehow her own rooms were dismal 
| and oaninte.. But she never came... If her 
sense of honor would have allowed her such 











against it. 

Abijah’had given her no cause to complain 
of neglect. He did all he could to make 
her comfortable. The horse she liked to 
drive was always at her service and he 
never forgot any of the little chores that he 
had been accustomed to do for her comfort 
before his marriage. 

A year passed, and she had never yet 
spoken to Almira or seemed even to see 
the little child who went tripping about the 
house amd yard. 

The village pastor bad visited them and 
urged upon Lucinda the duty of forgiveness 
by all the precepts of the Christian religion; 
but in vain. 

‘Tl forget and forgive and have nothing 
to do with,” was all the concession he could 
gain. 

When June came, with her roses and her 
perfect days, a little babe was put into 
Abijah’s arms, and he carried it through 
those doors that were never opened except 
by his hand and laid it in his sigter’s 
arms, 

“*It’s my baby, Lucindy,” said he, with 
moistened eyes. ‘A boy.” 

She did not refuse to take the child. She 
held it on her Jap and put her hand upon 
the soft, unconscious head. She even tried 
to peep into the half-closed eyes, to see if 
her brother's blue was there. 

But toward the mother there was no re- 
lenting, no question as to her comfort, no 
appasent interest in her welfare. 

Abijah’s heart swelled with a momentary 
bitterness. He had been accustomed to 
restrain the tide of feeling. His home influ- 
ences had been repressive. But, for once, 
he spoke out his deepest thought. 

“‘T shouldn’t think no less on you if you 
just asked if the baby’s mother was comf’t- 
able,” said he, with averted face and voice 
husky with emotion. 

A dark flush rose slowly over the swarthy 
cheek of his sister. A struggle was evi- 
dently going on in her breast; but the hard, 
evil spirit conquered. 

‘* You knew what to expect when you got 
married to her,” said she, coldly. 

_ Abijah took the little flannely bundle into 
his arms again and bowed his head over it 
fora moment. There was a grand stock of 
love and patience in his heart, and the com- 
ing of the baby had stirred all the deepest 
recesses of his nature. But there was 
stern, manly stuff in himtoo. Perhaps in 
that moment he made a solemn vow, for the 
days ran on into weeks and the weeks into 
months, the baby came to smile in his 
mother’s face and crow and kick at sight 
of his father, and Lucinda had seen it but 
that once. 

She was visibly uneasy at this. She even 
unbent so far as: to ask sometimes if the 
baby grew well and who he looked like. 
Abijah answered, with gentle gravity; but 
did not bring the child to show it to her 
again. 

It was near the close of one of September’s 
busy days of ingathering and the air was 
hot and lifeless. There had been hurry in 
the harvest-field, for great masses of cloud 
darkening the south and west foretold a 
thunder shower. Streams of liquid fire 
were already playing across the breast of 
the coming storm. Abijah strode across the 
threshold, gaining the shelter of the house 
just as the rain began to pour heavily. 

** Jest barely got through in season,” said 
he, standing in the door to watch the storm 
a moment. 

‘Shut the door. Do, please, Papa. The 
lightning is too bright,” said little Nettie. 

“Oho! Afraid, are you? Well, waita 
minute while I wash me and slick up a bit, 
and then you shall have a place on one knee 
and baby boy on the other.” 

He liked to hold the two little ones so, 
and they liked it also. So, when he was 
ready, he took up the little girl and his wife 
brought him the baby. 

“* Your tea is ready now,” she said, pres- 
ently. Shall I pour it out? I don't believe 
I can eat in such a storm,” as the fattling 
peals came in quick succession. 

‘‘Yes. Pouraway. If you’d worked in 
the harvest-field all day, as I have, you'd be 
ready to eat in any kind of a storm, I guess,” 
said Abijah, helping himself liberally tc 
cold pork and potatoes. ‘‘ Besides, I want 
to get at the chores early, for I’ve got ’em 
alltodo. Harris bad te go home to-night; 
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[November 9, 1882. 
s0 I let him off in season to get there before 
the storm.” 

Harris was the hired man. He lived half 
a mile away, down the mountain. 

Almira poured the tea, and then took the 
baby from her husband and sat down near 
him. 


‘*L like to be close by you when it thun- 
ders so. Those awful peals startle me.” 

‘‘ Asif I could keep off the lightning!” he 
answered, laughingly. 

Just then there came a flash and a crash, 
that brought even Abijah to his feet. 

_ “*That struck mighty near,” said he, ° 

The words were hardly spoken when the 
door that led into Lucinda’s room flew open 
and she rushed toward them. 

“The lightning’s struck the house and 
we're all afire!” she cried. 

Abijah caught the water-pail from the 
sink and strode into the room. 

‘‘Pump more water, quick!” he shouted 
back. , 

Lucinda worked the pumip, while Almira 
supplied her with pails and carried them 
back and forth. 

‘*Nettie, run up-stairs and see if there’s 
fire there. Run quick! That’s a brave little 
woman,” said her mother. 

Nettie ran into the front entry. 

‘*T can’t go up. It’s all smoky,” said she. 

Abijah ran to look, with a pail of water 
in hand. He disappeared in the smoke. 

“Save all you candownthere. The house 
has got to go!” he called back almost imme- 
diately, and hurled a feather-bed to the foot 
of the stairs. 

** You take those children out to the barn 
the first thing. Throw that blanket over 
the cradle, baby and all, and run,” said Lu- 
cinda, all coolness and resolution. “I'll be 
saving all I can‘here.” 

Almira obeyed, and, with the cradle in 
her arms and Nettie at her side, made her 
way through the rain, which was falling 
more slowly now, to the barn. 

Charging the little girl to stay beside the 

cradle, she ran back, to do her part in saving 
her household treasures. : 
- “Look out for yourselves! Don’t stay 
there too long,” cautioned Abijah, who had 
been driven from the upper story by the 
thick smoke, and with rapid strides was 
clearing the parlor. 

The fire spread with great rapidity. The 
few minutes that it was possible to remain 
in the house were given to vigorous exertion. 
At last, Lucinda’s hand drew Almira out 
through the back door. 

‘It ain’t safe to stay any longer,” said 
she. ‘‘ Come out.” 

‘*Where’s Abijah?” asked Almira. 

‘* At the front door, I guess. I'll go and 
see. You go and look after your baby 
now.” 

But Almira wanted to be sure that Abijah 
was out first. 

He was not at the front door. They ran 
round the house, calling his name loudly; 
but no answer came. 

“Tl go in and see. You stay here,” said 
Lucinda, pushing Almira back with a reso- 
lute hand. But Almira would not be stayed. 
They rushed in through the thick smoke, 
hither and thither, looking, calling, till suf- 
focation and heat drove them out again. 

A crash of falling timber followed their 
exit and warned them away from the burn- 
ing building. 

‘‘ Abijah ain’t a fool. I don’t believe he’s 
in there,” said Lucinda; but her voice was 
strained and unnatural, her face white and 
rigid, and her knees trembled under her 
with a dreadful fear. 

“‘Come away, Almiry. He’s gone to the 
barn to find us, like enough. Don’t cry till 
you have something to cry about.” 

They hurried to the barn; but Abijah was 
not there. 

**Oh! Abijah! oh! my husband!” groaned 
Almira, with pale face and streaming eyes. 

**Oh! God! I’m punished too much—too 
much! I can’t bear this!” cried Lucinda, 
wringing her hands. 

The barn-door swung open. Harris came 
in, panting with his quick run. He stared 
helplessly at the two women in tears. Har- 
ris was what Lucinda termed a ‘poor 
stick”; but even he was welcome in this 
fearful hour, It took but a moment to ac- 
quaint him with their fears 

“Td a-thought ’Bijah Witherspoon had 
more sense’n that. I can’t b’leeve he’s in 
these,” nodding toward the burning house, 
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whose last timbers were just crashing down. 
** He was there, and where is he?” said Lu- 
cinda, sharply. 

**T'd’n know, I’m sure, I'll go a-saarchin’ 
round, and, if he’s anywheres, I’ll find him,” 
said the fellow, with a stupid, helpless air. 
Lucinda groaned; but followed him, be- 
cause she could do anything better than sit 
still. She had little hope of finding her 
brother. There were the sheep-sheds and 
the corn-crib, What sense was there in 
looking for him in either place. Yet, seeing 
that Harris went toward the corn-crib, she 
took the opposite direction, to the sheep- 
sheds. 

‘He ain’t here, nomore than I expected,” 
said she, with tears pouring down her 
cheeks, 

A cry from the corn-crib: ‘‘ Miss Lucindy! 
Here! I’ve found him!” brought the blood 
into her heart with a great throb. 

‘But he’s dead, I b’leeve,” added Har- 

ris, as she ran to the door. 
Just inside the corn-crib, close to the door, 
lay Abijah. Almira, who had followed 
Harris, was already upon the floor, with his 
head raised upon her lap. There was no 
appearance of life in the pale face and limp 
hands. 

‘‘Not a drop of brandy or smelling salts, 
or any sort or kind o’ restorin’ thing within 
three mile,” groaned Lucinda. ‘‘ We didn’t 
save a thing out o’ that medicine cupboard. 
Harris, go for the doctor.” 

She was already upon her knees before 
him, loosening his clothing, feeling for the 
heart. ‘‘He ain’t dead. It beats!” said 
she, and fel] to rubbing his hands and 
wrists briskly. ; 

A tremor and then a sigh told of returning 
consciousness. 

‘*He’s comin’ to! Almiry Witherspoon,” 
said Lucinda, without once pausing in her 
energetic rubbing, ‘‘ while I’m down on my 
knees here, I ask your forgiveness for all 
my ugliness and obstinateness. I’ve dope 
wrong and I confess it, and, if you'll for- 
give me, I'll try to behave myself and be a 
sister to you in time to come.” 

Almira had no words at command. She 
lifted her pale face and put out her trembling 
hands and took Lucinda’s face between 
them and kissed her. 

“There! now I can pray, and maybe the 
Lord’! hear me,” said Lucinda, rubbing and 
slapping her brother’s hands and dropping 
now and then a salt tear on them. 

Abijah opened his eyes and made an effort 
to rise; but he fell back, weak and dizzy. 

‘* What hurt you, dear?” asked his wife, 
pushing back the heavy brown locks of hair 
from his forehead and kissing him. 

**Don’t ask him yet. Let him come to 
gradually. There! Feel better, don’t you, 
*Bijah?” : 

He sat up presently and looked at them 
and about him with a dazed expression. 

‘*T fell or something fell on me,” said he. 
“"'T was that, I s’pose,” pointing to a heavy 
beetle that lay on the ground near him. ‘‘I 
guess I can walk now.” 

Long before Harris got a doctor there 
Abijah was himself again and able to ex- 
plain how he came inthe corn-crib. Re- 
membering that a little box of papers that 
he valued had been left in the upper story 
of the house, he ran out to bring a ladder, 
hoping to secure the box by getting in 
through a window. Taking the ladder down 
in haste, he dislodged a heavy beetle that 
had lain on a beam near the door. It fell, 
striking him upon the head and knocking 
him senseless, 

The few neighbors who heard of the fire 
came and helped get the things that had 
been saved from the burning house into the 
barn; and by and by the doctor came and 
examined his patient. He prescribed rest 
and quiet, ‘if a man can rest who has just 
been burned out by lightning, as you have,” 
said he, 

“T’m restin’” said Abijah. ‘‘It’s a good 
rest to me to see them two women workin’ 
together harmonious,” indicating his wife 
and sister, who were busily engaged making 


a calf-pen intoa kitchen. ‘‘The house was 
insured for half its value, and I'd bave give 
the other half cheerful any day these two 
year to bring about what that air stroke o’ 
lightning did. Nobody needn’t waste no 
pity on me. There ain’t a happier man in 
town than I am to-night.” 

And Abijah lay back against the hay ani 
rocked the cradle with a contented on 
his face. 
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A QUEER HOUSE. 
BY SOPHIE BE. EASTMAN, 


Waar do you think I found 
In a loaf of bread, last night, 
That I left on the shelf 
In the pantry, myself, 
Bridget says, and I guess she is right ? 


I heard just the funniest sound, 
And, wondering what it could be, 
This loaf came to light, 
Hidden quite out of sight 
And forgotten by Bridget and me. 


Very dry ? Why, of course; so I said 
“ The chickens will think it is nice,” 
When a hole met my view. 
I broke it in two, 
And behold! there were five little mice ! 


Mrs. Mouse had discovered the bread, 
Half covered with cobwebs and dust, 
Eating out the inside, 
She resolved to abide 
Ina house where the walls were a crust. 


And what did we do with the mice? 
I knew you’d inquire for the five, 
So I'll tell you, at least, 
That Miss Puse had no feast, 
For we've fed them and kept them alive. 
SOUTH HADLEY, Mass. 





ANOTHER CENTENNIAL. 
BY CECIL MAGEE. 


‘‘ ANOTHER Centennial! You're a great 
girl. I guess you won’t live to see it, any 
way.” 

“* Well, I guess I will, then. Mother says 
that I shall go with her, too.” 

‘*She’ll be a mighty old woman and you'll 
be another,” laughed the first speaker, a 
boy of twelve or thirteen. 

The little girl to whom he spoke, a fair- 
haired child of ten or eleven Summers, 
flushed up very red in the face and said she 
wouldn’t, either; that she knew something, 
she guessed, and Yankee boys didn’t know 
everything. 

The boy drew himself up to his full hight, 
thrust his hands into his pockets, spread 
his legs very wide apart, and, shutting one 
eye very provokingly, replied: 

“Oh! no. Of course, Yankee boys don’t 
know much, They have to come away 
down East, and get their little New Bruns- 
wick cousins to teach ’em. They didn’t go 
to the Centennial in '76 with ‘ieir mothers, 
and they don’t know, of course, that Cen- 
tennials are only held once in a hundred 
years, Oh! no. They don’t know any- 
thing at all, these Yankee boys. The little 
New Brunswick girls know everything and 
the big New Brunswick people have Cen- 
tennials whenever they like, I suppose.” 

‘‘T don’t know anything about a Centen- 
nial in "76, because I was so little,” replied 
the girl; ‘‘and I don’t care whether you 
went to it or not. I know thatI’m going to 
our Centennial this Fall. Ma said I should 
and you can say what you like.”’ 

With this declaration the child burst into 
indignant tears, threw her apron over her 
face, and cried lustily. Jack began to 
whistle Yankee Doodle, and, turning on his 
heel, was about to leave the weeping Venus, 
when a voice from behind the currant 
bushes asked what was the matter with 
Katie. 

‘‘Oh!” replied Jack, carelessly, ‘‘she’s 
awful cross at me because I laughed at her 
Centennial. She says that the people here 
are going to have one this Fall and that she’s 
going. She’s got something wrong side up, 
Isuppose. But she’s only a girl and don’t 
know any better. I didn’t mean to make 
her cry, Grandma,” in a tone of apology. 

‘*Hoity-toity! Is that the trouble now?” 
said the grandmother, coming from behind 
the currant bushes, ‘‘Don’t cry, Katie, 
child. Master Jack is in the wrong. There 
is going to be a Centennial this Fall and 
Katie has the promise of going.” 

Katie’s eyes sparkled and Jack looked 
rather crestfallen; but, nothing daunted, he 
replied: 

‘Well, Grandma, I don’t understand. 
When we went to the Centennial at Phila- 
delphia, Father told me that there would 
not be another for a hundred years; and 
that was why he took me, because | could 
never live to go to another. I remember it 
very well, because Mother cried and said 
she worldered where we would all bein a 
hundred years.” 
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‘*Yes, my dear boy. That is all very 
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true. Come here in the shade and Iwill 
try and explain the puzzle,” 

The.old lady seated herself upon a wooden 
bench, beneath a wide-spreading apple tree. 
The children seated themselves on each side 
of her; and, after she had smoothed out her 
cap-ribbons and wiped her glasses carefully, 
she turned to Jack and asked him if he 
could tell her of what the American Cen- 
tenniaPof ’76 was in memory? 

‘‘ Why, yes,” replied Jack, glibly, ‘In 
memory of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence by the fathers of our nation 
and of the sound thrashing we gave you 
Britishers,” with s triumphant glance at 
poor Katie, who tossed her head in scornful 
silence. ‘ 

‘* Very well,” replied the old lady, smil- 
ing. ‘‘Correctin the main, Now tell me, 
have you ever heard of any of the American 
people who, at the time of the birth of the 
United States as a nation, fefused to ac- 
knowledge that nation’s rule and power and 
remained devoted to King George?” 

‘I suppose you mean the Loyalists?” 
said Jack, rather doubtfully. 

‘*Yes, I do mean the Loyalists; and who 
were they?” asked the grandmother, with 
some dignity. 

“Who werethey?” repeated Jack. ‘“Why, 
they were cowards, who were afraid to fight 
for liberty, and ran away to Canada, and 
even to the province of New, Brunswick, 
for all 1 know,” with another glance at 
Katie, 

‘* Yes, they did come to New Brunswick. 
Didn’t they, Grandma?” Lots of them 
landed in St. John, in 1782. I know they did. 
My Canadian )istory tells all about it. But 
they weren’t cowards. Were they, Grand- 
ma?” asked the indignant little girl. 

‘If they were cowards,” replied Grande 
ma, ‘‘ they dared more in leaving the United 
States than in remaining, I think. Some of 
them did, I am sure.” 

‘*Oh! they thought that they would be 
well paid for all they lost,” answered. Jack, 
‘* My teacher told us all about it. He said 
they thought the king would give thema 
great deal more than they left behind theta, 
They were well paid for their loyalty, I 
suspect. ” : 

‘Now, Jack, my lad, I will not deny that 
what you say may have been all true of 
some of the Loyalists. But I can never 
think that it was true of all, To every po- 
litical question there are always two sides. 
All people cannot see the same side of any 
great truth; for truth, you know, is many- 
sided, And I think that there may be men 
of principle on both sides of politics. And 
I am convinced,” said the old lady, with 
great firmness, ‘‘that there were some as 
brave and as honorable men among the 
Loyalists as there were among those of a 
contrary belief. To show you the truth of 
this, I should like to tell you a little story.” 

*‘ A true story or a made-up one?” asked 
Jack, in a rather skeptical tone. 

“It is a true one,” replied the Grand. 
mother; “and you must be the judge 
whether the hero was a brave man or a 
coward.” 

‘All right. Go ahead, Grandma, and 
give us the story.” 

Be it known, O reader, that the time was 
July, 1882; the place the kitchen-garden on 
a farm situated ten or twenty miles up the 
St. John River, in the province of New 
Brunswick, Canada; the story-teller Grand- 
mother Weatherby; the children, her son 
John’s family, who had come on from New 
York, to spend the Summer in the paternal 
homestead; and the little folks of son Hugh’s 
family. Son Hugh was the farmer and 
lived on the homestead, It is, perhaps, 
needless to remark that Jack was the eldest 
representative of the American branch of 
the family tree, while Katie stood forth to 
do the honors of the Union Jack. 

“Well,” said Grandma, taking Dottie in 
her lap and making a place for Hugh and 
Lucy at her feet; while Ned took up an easy 
position between cousin Jack’s knees; and 
Tom, returning the compliment, climbed 
into Cousin Katie’s lap. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
dear old lady, from whose every feature 
beamed benevolence and good will, ‘‘in the 
State of New York, long ago, im the old 
revolutionary days, there lived a wealthy 
farmer by the name of John Dareman, This 
Mr. Dareman was of good family, being 
descended from Sir John Dareman, the first 
governor of one of the southern states, 
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Here, on his farm, lived John Dareman in 
peace and happiness, until war broke out 
between the American colonies and the home 
government, Mr. Dareman was thoroughly 
English, his friends and relatives being 
tany of them still in the Mother Country, 
and he loved the English king and the Eng- 
lish Government with a noble enthusiasm 
worthy a better king and a better govern- 
ment; for, my dears, King George was not 
#0 good or so wise a ruler as our Queen 
Victoria, nor were the members of the Eng- 
lish Government at that time so learned or so 
judicious as are those of the present English 
Government. Jack, you and Katie may 
fot know that the present House of Lords 
is the most learned body that ever sat in the 
British Parliament, and that the premier, or 
prime minister, Mr. Gladstone, who is the 
real governor of the British Empire, is the 
best Greek scholar in the world. But that 
is neither here nor there and | must go on 
with my story. Mr. Dareman's sympathies 
were with England, and, though he thought 
that the home government was not quite 
just in its dealings with the American colo- 
nies, yet he felt tuat he could not take up 
arms, for, in so doing, he would be violating 
principles which he held as sacredly as his 
opponents held the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He had his theories as to how the 
dispute might be settled without war and 
bloodshed” (though what those theories 
were Grandma did not say) ‘‘ and he stood 
by them to the last.” 

“*I don’t see what theories he could have 
held contrary to freedom and independence,” 
said Jack, sotto voce, ‘‘I wouldn't give 
much for them.” 

‘* Don’t interrupt Grandma, Jack,” whis- 
pered Katie, reprovingly; and the old lady 
continued, quite oblivious of any interrup- 
tion. 

‘After the struggle was over and the 
colonies were victorious, Mr. Dareman re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance; and, 
after much trouble, was taken from his 
family, threatened severely, and locked up 
in a dwelling-bouse just across the street 
from his own home. This house was used 
aé a temporary jail. Here he was to be 
kept until he would yield and take the oath. 
His family were allowed to bring him food 
and to converse with him through the open 
window, while the guards remained in 
sight. 

“One afternoon, after several weeks of 
confinement had passed away, a bright, sun- 
shiny afternoon, just such a one as to-day, 
John Dareman invited his guards into the 
room which served as his cell, aad offered 
them wine, of which they were not loth to 
partake. In those days,” said Grandma. 
by way of explanation, “liquor drinking 
was very common, far too common, indeed, 
and little or nothing was thought or said 
against the custom. John Dareman, how- 
ever, drank but little, while the gifards suf- 
fered him to refill their glasses many times; 
and, at last, when the long bar of sunshine 
crept far across the prison floor and the 
shadow of the apple tree, in whose pleasant 
shade grazed Dexter, John Dareman’s borse, 
began to lengthen, the guards quite forgot 
their post of duty, lost the thread of the 
story John Dareman bad been telling, and, 
forgetful of kingdoms and republics, dropped 
into a heavy, drunken sleep. Then the 
prisoner, leaving his seat, crept carefully 

across the room, sprang from the open win- 
dow, and in a few moments stood in his own 
orchard and by the side of his own horse, 
whose joy at the sight of his master was so 
great that he almost pawed bim to death. 
To untie him from the tree to which he was 
tethered, to spring upon his back, to kiss 
his hand to his wife and daughter, watching 
with anxious faces from the kitchen window, 
would have been but the work of a moment; 
but the poor horse was so ardent in his ex- 
pressions of delight that it was with diffi- 
culty Mr. Dareman could mount, and the 
moment the animal felt his master’s weight 
he gave a low whinny, which roused the 
guards at the otherside of the house. After 
a moment's parley among themselves, they 
came around to make investigation. Just 
as they turned the corner of the building 
their eyes fell upon Joon Dareman on the 
back of his faithful horse, Dexter, making 
a desperate dash across the prison-yard in 
the direction of the highway. 
*** Halt! halt! Traitor! traitor! Down 





waving his hat above his head, bid the 
guards defiance, hurrahed for King George, 
and shot by them into the highway.” 
‘‘Wasn’t he a brave one?” exclaimed 
Jack. ‘‘I’d like tohave seen him.” 
Grandma continued : 

‘Bang went one of the muskets. - Bang 
went the other. Whiz went a ball through 
the crown of John Dareman’s hat. Whiz 
went another through the roll of stocking 
at his ankle; for, in his haste, his knee- 
buckle had been broken and his stocking 
had slipped down over his shoe-top.” 
‘‘Btockings like mine?” cried little Ned. 
“Yes, dear; only larger, you know,” re- 
plied Grandma, with unnecessary explana- 
tion, 

“Did his garter break, Grandma, as 
mine did on Sunday?” asked Lucy. 

‘* Hush her! Hush!” whispered Jack, pok- 
ing Lucy with his foot. Then, louder: 
** What next, Grandma? Didn’t they follow 
him red hot? Did he get away?” 

‘‘Ah! yes,” replied Grandma, with in- 
terest. ‘‘ They did follow him, indeed; but 
the horse went so fast that they soon lost 
sight of him. Then they had to get horses 
and start again. Inthe meantime, his wife 
and children watched and waited, sick with 
fear, lest they should see the guards return- 
ing with the prisoner. 

“Late that night the tramp of horse’s 
hoofs were hcard and the faithful Dexter 
cameinto the yard. They hailed his return 
with joy; for it had been planned between 
Mr. Dureman and his family that, as soon 
as he had reached a certain distance from 
home, he should dismount and suffer his 
horse to wander home at his leisure, while 
he took shelier in a cave hidden in a wood 
a mile or more from the main road, and not 
very far from his own home, in the direction 
of the grist-mill. Here two of the children, 
with food concealed in a meal-sack, were 
to seek him on the following day. By car- 
rying the food in the meal-sack and going 
in the direction of the mill it was hoped 
that they might escape suspicion. 

“* At nightfall, when the anxious mother’s 
eager eyes fell upon the faces of her children, 
she knew that all was well, that their father 
was as yet safe in the forest cave and that 
his resolutions were as strong as ever. 

‘*The pursuit lasted many days. Search 
was made far and near. More thoroughly 
far than near, however, and John Dareman 
escaped. At length the search was given 
up. It was supposed tbat long ere this he 
had escaped to Cavada, Every few days 
the children, once or twice Mrs. Dareman 
carried the meal sack of food to the little 
cave in the wood. Mrs. Dareman did not 
go very often, as she was more closely 
watched. 

**One day the children returned with tear- 
stained faces. Their father had bidden 
them good-bye. On the morrow he intended 
leaving his hiding-place and setting out for 
the city, whence he would sail to New 
Brunswick, for there he had resolved to 
seek out a new home. That night Mrs. 
Dareman crept noiselessly from the house 
and sought for the last time her husband’s 
hiding-place. Quietly as might be she stole 
along through the forest, and at length 
reached the spot where they always gave a 
signal, which the father, recognizing, an- 
swered and so revealed to the messenger 
that he was safe and waiting. She gave the 
signal, but there came no reply. She re- 
peated it, but still no answer. She advanced 
a few yards and called again. All was 
silent.” 

‘*Oh! had they found him?” cried Katie. 

‘** Didn't he have a pistol to defend him- 
self?” asked Jack, in great earnestness. 

“‘Go on, Grandma!” cried the other chil- 
dren, and Grandma went on. 

‘‘Mrs, Dareman crept nearer and nearer, 
every few minutes giving the signal. At 
last she came upon the cave. All was dark 
and silent. To be sure, Mr. Dareman had 
never dared light a fire, for fear of discovery, 
and, as the weather was warm, he did not 
require one. Mrs. Dareman entered the 
cave, and looked all about, in and out; but 
no one was to be found. Her husband was 
gone. Whether he had been captured and 
taken away toa safer prison or whether he 
had left of his own accord she knew not. 
She feared the former, for from what the 
children said she thought that he had not 
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their muskets at him, while John Dareman, | night. However, it might be that he was | Grandma wiped a tear from her own eye, 


safe; and, with this ray of hope, she returned 
to her lonely home, to tell her two elder 


that their father was gone, indeed. She 
tried to conceal from them her fears in the 
matter, and through the long hours of the 
silent night the poor woman kuelt in prayer 
for her husband’s safety. ‘He fears God, 
and honors the king,’ cried the weeping 
wife; ‘surely the Lord will protect him.’ 
“‘The next day the officers of the law 
came to the house and demanded Mrs, Dare- 
man to give up everything out of doors and 
in. All was to be confiscated, except a 
scanty allowance of clothing and furniture. 
Catherine, the eldest daughter, was obliged 
to go out and call up the pigs from the 
neighboring wood, that the officer might 
count them. How-would you like to do 
that, Katie? Catherine Dareman was about 
your age.” 

“‘Katie’s pigs are in the pen. She wouldn't 
have to call ’em up,” said little Tom. 

“So they are, so they are,” laughed 
Grandma, and continued. ‘‘ Well, then, the 
officer took Catherine’s big doll. And she 
cried and said they shouldn’t take her doll. 
And one of the men, who was a kind-hearted 
man, said, ‘Oh! don’t take the child’s doll.’ 
And the other man answered: “ It’s as good 
for my child as for John Dareman’s,’ and 
took it off with the rest of the things.” 
‘*Oh! that was mean!” exclaimed Jack. 
‘I don’t believe there were many like him 
in the state, Grandma.” 

‘I hope not, Jack; but I am sure that 
there was this man, for Catherine Dareman 
told me the story I am now telling you and 
these were her very words.” 

The children opened their eyes wider yet 
and drank in every word as Grandma pro- 
ceeled. ‘‘This was a true story with a 
vengeance,” Jack said; ‘‘and a jolly one, - 
too,” added Ned. 

‘‘Mrs. Dareman went about the house 
like one in a dream. The fact of parting 
with her household goods gave her little 
pain, so great was the dread upon her lest 
news should come that her husband was 
captured. And that night, when she gath- 
ered her children about her in the bare 
room, with its séanty supply of furniture, 
her heart was lighter than it had been for 
many alongday. By that time shé felt sure 
her busband had reached New York City 
and the next morning he would set sail for 
St. John. 

‘** Several weeks later there came a letter 
for Mrs. Dareman. With trembling hand 
she broke the seal. Her husband was safe 
in St. John. He directed her to come at 
once, with the children.” 

‘‘Hurrah!” cried Jack, and the other 
children quickly joined in the cry. 

‘‘He was on the wrong side though, 
Grandma; but he was a brick,” said Jack, 
as though he would apologize for his burst 
of enthusiasm. . 

‘*Mrs. Dareman and her children, soon 
left their home in New York State, and, 
arriving in St. John, which was then a 
straggling town, presenting a cold and bar- 
ren sight—a mere rocky bluff, with the 
houses pitched here and there upon the 
rocks, Here against these rocks rose the 
great tidal wave, fifty or sixty feet high, 
and thundered upon the flinty wall, as it 
had thundered for ages past and as it thun- 
ders there to-day. It was a dismal sight, 
indeed, to the poor, seasick mother; but 
there on the wharf stood her faithful hus- 
band and the gray rocks smiled now upon 
her and look homelike and warm. 

“*Mr. Daremao had taken up land on the 
St. John River, a few miles from its mouth, 
and there he had erected a small log house, 
to which he wished at once to remove his 
family; but Mrs. Dareman was too ill to be 
removed, and they were obliged to remain 
sometime in St. John. And when they left 
the city, which was not a brick city of thirty 
thousand, as it is now, remember, but the 
poor, straggling fishing town of which I 
have just spoken, John Daremaa took his 
little family of motherless childrén and went 
up the river alone to his new home. Mrs. 
Dareman had died of small-pox, not long 
after her arrival in St. John.” 

‘‘Oh! oh!” murmured the children, in 
dismay. 

‘‘Why did you let her die?” cried Ned. 

“ It’sa true story. Grandma couldn’t help 





intended leaving the cave until late in the 


as she ceased speaking. Jack looked very 
grave. 

“* Well,” he said, after a pause, **he had 
the worst of it, any way, no matter what his 
principles were. What did the king do for 
him, Grandma? Something worth while, 
now, I’ll be bound.” 

‘‘He gave him land—wilderness land,” 
replied the old lady, with great majesty, 
*‘and the right to till it. I mever knew that 
he gave him anything else. John Dareman 
was a man of intelligence and ability. There 
was good blood in his veins and ‘blood 
will tell,’” added Grandma, with zeal; ‘‘and 
before his death he became Judge Dareman 
and was loved and respected by all who 
knew him. The eldest son became a major 
in the army, and the family has always 
been highly respected.” 

‘* Well, he deserved something handsome, 
if he was a Loyalist. [’m sorry his wife 
died, though,” said Jack. ‘‘He must have 
had a pretty hard row to hoe, I wish all 
the Loyalists had been like him.” 

“Of course, they were all like him!” an 
swered Katie, indignantly, 

‘Of course, they weren't,” replied Jack, 
teatily. 

‘* Now, my dears,” said Grandma, ‘‘ why 
do you suppose I have told you this long 
story?” 

**To convince me that the Loyalists 
weren't cowards, I suppose,” answered 
Jack. ‘‘But, Grandma, you haven’t done 
it. John Dareman may not have been a 
coward, but lots were, | believe.” 

‘*No, Jack, not altogether to show you that 
there was, at least, one brave, suffering Loy- 
alist; but you remember that you and Katie 
were contending about a Centennial this Fall, 
and I said that Katie was right, that there was 
to be a Centennial in St. John, this Autumn. 
The Centennial of the landing of the Loy 
alists is to be beld in St. John this Fall 
They landed in 1782, just a hundred years 
ago. And nowI must tell you that John 
Dareman, whose real name was John 
Y———-4, was your great, great, grand- 
father, and that the home he made for him- 
self was oa this very farm. If you are 
doubtful of this, go into the house and ask 
Uncle Hugh to show you the old hat and 
stocking, with the holes in them.” 

With a shout the children rose in haste 
and scampered off to the house, in pursuit of 
Uncle Hugh, who bad just come in from the 
field. 

“‘Uncle Hugh! Uncle Hugh!” cried they, 
‘do please show us Grandfather Y 6 
hat and stocking,” 

‘‘Hah! hah!” laughed Grandpa. ‘‘ Has 
Grandma been telling her Loyalist story?” 

‘*Yes, yes,” cried the children, in one 
voice. 

“I can tell you one worth a score of hers, 
about a braver man than that; a man that 
lived here in New Brunswick, and loved 
liberty and independence,” with a wink at 
Jack and a defiant glance in Grandma's di- 
rection. He took up arms aguinst the Brit- 
ish and escaped to the United States. Hah! 
boys, that was a man of spint. He wasn’t 
afraid of old King George.” 

*«Oh! tell us about him, Grandpa!” cried 
the children. 

‘«To-morrow, to-moriow, I will,” replied 
the old gentleman. “‘ Let’s see the hat and 
stocking now.” 

a 
PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Puszies,” Tue INDEPENDENT. New York.| 








WHAT’S 0’CLOCK? 

REQUEST any one to think of some number 
on the face of your watch—any hour from 1 to 
12. Tell him to count from the number he 
thinks of to twenty. He must count to himself, 
but must say “Stop”? when he has reached 
twenty. When he is ready, point with a pencil 
at each mental count to one of the hours on the 
dial, being sure that at your eighth count you 
point to twelve, and thence in regular rotation 
back to the left. When your puzzler says 
“Stop,” your pencil will be over the number 
thought of. If this experiment should be re- 
peated two or three times, you would better vary 
the number to be counted to. Mh case this is 

all that is necessary for you to do will be 
to deduct twelve from the number selected and 
let this difference be your guide as to the num- 
ber of blind taps. If twenty five is to be 
counted, your pencil must come on twelve at 
your thirteenth count; if eighteen, at your 
sixth count. 





it,” replied Katie. 


Be sure and make your puzzler count from 
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(and not include) the number he selects on the 
face of the watch. 

This trick is very effective when done before 
a good many and a clock used, instead of a 
watch. Each person can select an hour, and a6 
each says ‘ Stop”’ the pencil or pointer will be 
over the number thought of, no matter how 
many different hours are selected by «jfferent 
people, provided they all count to the same 
number and the pointer does his work cor- 
rectly. 


ARROW. 
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The shaft of the arrow is a branch of educa- 
tion connected with music. 

The barb is a half diamond.—1, a consonant ; 
2, a note in music ; 8, a stupid animal ; 4, a near 
relation ; 5, a vowel. Porpendiculars.—1, com- 
bustion ; 2, a man’s name ; 3, a consonant. 

The feathers are composed of two rhomboids. 

Upper Rhomboid.—1, not genuine ; 2, an open 
surface ; 3, part of the Roman service; 4, a 
fabled deity. Perpendiculars.—1, a consonant; 
2,an exclamation; 8, part of the body; 4, 
food ; 5, a kind of tree; 6, an adverb ; 7, a con- 
sonant. 

Lower Rhomboid.—1, a powerful fabled deity ; 
2, an animal ; 8, inclination ; 4, to encounter. 
Horizontals.—1 (begin at left), a consonant ; 2, 
acommon verb; 8, an inseet; 4, a military 
equipment ; 5, a covering for the head; 6, a 
conjunction ; 7, a consonant. Moruer D. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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Cross Words,—1, to go over; 2, a stinken 
fence ; 3,.a metal ; 4, a sea phrase; 5 distant; 
6, established facts; 7, equal; 8, belonging to 
the laity ; 9, imaginary beings ; 10, a sound of 
contempt ; 11, architectural ; 12, ariver of Italy. 

Initials and finale two cities of the United 
States which are far apart. Moruer D. 


DIAGONAL, 


1, relating to a certain kind of treatment; 2, 
supreme excellence; 3, to accuse falsely; 4, 
the full dress of a clergyman ; 5, a burlesque ; 
6, secret slander; 7, to compute wrong; 8, a 
family name for the lobsters, crabs, etc.; 9, re- 
semblance; 10, to overstate. The diagonal is 
& boy’s plaything. L. R. H. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My 5, 16, 27, 6, 41, 14 is a fruit found plenti- 
fully in the market. 

My 30, 1, 12, 26, 88, 42 is a carpenter’s com- 
panion, 

My 38, 36, 7, 26 is boisterous. 

My 14, 39, 42, 3, 18, 37 is powerful. 

My 40, 13, 21, 2 is to drag. 

My 35, 24, 81, 22 is of great stature. 

My 19, 32, 23, 9 is very bitter. 

My 28, 29, 25 is a witticism. 

My 15, 42, 17, 8, 84s to fish ina particular 
manner. 

My 20, 10, 4, 37 is an extreme pain. 

My 85, 3, 11 is a weight. 


My whole is a familiar saying. DoLty. 


CROSS AND SQUARE. 
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Cross,—Perpendicular, io raise in valué. Hor- 
izontal, a similitude. e 
ytre.—Top, many. Left, a piece of needle- 


work. Right, belonging to the side. Bottom, 
renovation. A. B.C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


RIDDLEs.—1, buttercup; 2, stratagem : 
letter R. ° 


CR0ss-worp Extoms.—Ice-cream: lemonade. 





THE INDEPENDENT... 


Selections. ! 
BATHING CUSTOMS OF THE BAT- 
TAS. 


Tue Batta does nut make his morning 
toilet m the house, but at the special bath- 
ing-places, or pantjurs. with which every 
village is provided. These places are ar- 
ranged at a ruaning stream or acunal made 
for the purpose, by fixing a water-pipe of 
bamboo in such a manner that a man 
standing or siting under it can have the 
water run all over his body. Such haths 
are taken morning and evening. Separate 
pantjurs are provided for the women. It 
is One of the morning duties of the women 
avd girls, even down tochildren of four 
and ies years old, to bring drinking-water 
in the gargitis, a water.vessel made* of a 
thick stalk of bamboo, The size and 
strenath of growing girls are generally 
measured by the number of gargitie they 
can carry. 

ee . 

** You varia that there is a fine 
stream of water on the place, but I don’t see 
it,’ remarked a stranger, who wanted to rent 
the place. The landlord said: ‘‘ Just work that 
pump-handle a little, and you will see a fine 
stream of water. You don’t e *t to have 
the Niagara Falls cn the place for $15a month, 
do you ?”? 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


Wiirram J. Cover, or Somerville; Moss., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I Icet my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I bad a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one iime 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR | HE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘*I write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I bave taken since my sick- 
ness.”’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 
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FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
3 CONSTIPATION. 











KIDNEY-WORT 
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GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8S. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 30 WEST 2p ST., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, etc. 


The largest manufacturers in America. 
Direct IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE. 
BRANCH No. 368 CANAL 8ST. 


FURNACES, HEATERS, STOVES, etc 


94 BeekmanSt.,New York. 


BOYNTON & RICHARDSON, 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


“‘ PATENT DUPLEX FURNACES.” 
Wonderfal Economy in Fuel 


ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY. 














COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS, 


GRANT'S (Alum Powder) * 
RUMPORD'S (Phosphate), when fre)... gee 


HANFORD’S, when fresh................ | RELI LIOR 
REDBEAD'S. ..........:.---eeeseceeee sees LAE ES: 
CHARM (Alum Powder) # ..........00++4 ACK 
AMAZON (Alum Powder)# ............. Se ee ee 
CLEVELAND'S (Short weight, 3 oz.). ... . meee 
PIONEER (San Francisco)...............4 AEE RA 

"iL ipvabaipsctincleretegs adh mei peel h Fee et hen 

Wh I irks recast ty sseai> -a008 EET 

SNOW FLAKE (Groff's, St. Paul). ........ Cg eee 

S| SAR ete dg Metta dan nen 
CONGREGB.s.....2..4.02 ccrscccccccesuonel aes 

ID Tass. sci. cos ci vend ces rgalad ——e 

COS 8s iv inaiecs Bkst aa pm 


HANFORD'S, when not fresh............. 
C, BE. ANDREWS & CO. Cones Pn 


(Milwaukee. ) 
BULK (Powder sold loose)...............++ la 
RUMFORD’S, when nét fresh.............45B 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS AS TO PURITY AND WHOLESOMENESS OF 
THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


“T have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the open market, 
and find it composed of pure and wholesome in, nny It is a cream of tartar “infarous, x « 
high degree of merit and does not contain either alum or Rhonphetes, pi 9 other injurious sub- 
stances. 


“It is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Po Powder is absolutely pare. Mort, Ph.D." 
‘“‘T have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in the market. 


I find it entirel free from alum, terra 1 or any other in furious substance. 
. “HENRY Morton, Ph PhD. President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 


“T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. The materials of which it is com- 
posed are pure ped Whelosane. 8. Dana Hares, State Assayer, Mass."’ 


“June 23D, 1882.—We have made a careful analytical test of e ore Ra mH Powder, pur- 
chased by my self in the open market here and in the original pac’ —_ find It to be a when 
of tartar arta powder of of the highest degree of strength, containing nothing but pure, w 


and use 
“Juan H. Wricnt, M.D., nabytical Semen 2 
“ALBERT MERRELL, M. D,  rormerty ¥ Wright & M it. Louis, 





The Ro Powder received the highest award over all competitors at the Viens 
World’s Exponition 1 ies; at the Centennial, Philsielphin 1876; at the American Inatitute ; and 
at State F throughout the country, 


No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and universal endorse- 
ment from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and s of ealth, all over the world. 

Norr.—The above D1aGRram illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking Powders, 
as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. A one-pound can of 
each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in each can calculated, the result 
being as fridicated in the above diagram. This practical test for worth by Prof. Schedler only 
proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking Powder knows by experience: that, 
while it costs a few cents per pound more than the ordinary kinds, it is far more economical and, 





besides, affords the advantage of better work. 








The Cleanest 
GRATE 
in existence. 
HIGHLY ORNA- 
MENTAL. 


A POWERFUL 
HEATER. 


It is unquestion- 
ably the most de- 
sirable Grate ever 
introduced. as all 
who use it testify, 

Send for circula~. 
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A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any fair-minded person of these facts. 


* While the diagram shows some of the aium powders to be of a higher degree of strength than ether 
powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any value. All alum powders 
no matter how high their peronath, are to be p avetaes as dangerous. 





The Hub Royal Art Stove, 





An artistic embodiment of the best practical 
features. 


The most successful attempt ever made ye 
the heating stove into the m Of Decorative A 

It is a meow of elegance combined with ~~ 
heating power. 

Sold by Dealers every where. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CoO., 
52 and 54 Union &t., Beston, Mase. 
New York Agency, 233 Water Street, 
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HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
LaBO@OURT BROS., 75 Union &,, Rostom, 








Farm and Gurien. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more vajuable to those 
of our subsoribers who feel specially interested. } 


THE GIGANTIC RED WOOD TREES. 





BY EB. T. BENNETT. 





By an almost unaccountable chance the name 
ofa Cherokee Indian has been honored and 
perpetuated by application to the grandest 
genus of American trees. And, by a nameless 
national characteristic, it might be said, our 
British cousins in the field of nataral sefence 
still persist in their own partial name, ‘Welk 
lingtonia," for the mighty forest monarchs. of 
our Pacific coast. The botanist, Lindley, inno- 
cently so named it for the Iron Duke of his 
country, although the genus Sequoia had pre- 
viously been established ; and later, in 1855, Dr. 
Torrey found that the gigantic red woods of 
Mariposa belonged with those of the extensive 
coast forests, from Mexico northward. From 
immense tracts the red woods have excluded 
all other timber and in these forests occasion- 
ally reach the hight of 300 or 400 feet anda 
diameter of 15. A thousand annular rings have 
been counted in a tree 15 feet in diameter. 

“George Guess’’ (Sequoyah), in his native 
region of Gébrgia, was a remarkable specimen 
of oné of the most intelligent of the aboriginal 
tribes. Perhaps we should not envy him the 
unsonght celebrity of his name. It now belongs 
to the most famous groves of trees on the earth, 
associated also with the ephemeral butterfly, 
“ Mariposa,” 

We should remember of “‘ Sequoyah ” that he 
invented a syllabic alphabet of the Cherokee 
dialect, using the English characters so far a8 
they were sufficient, which he took from an old 
spelling-book, when he knew nothing of their 
application nor any language but hisown. A 
part of the New Testament wad printed in his 
alphabet ; but he remained a heathen and re- 
gretted his invention. He went to California, 
and Somehow his savage name is fastened upon 
the giant trees of Mariposa, Calavaras, and 
Yosemite. (Sequoia gigantea), The suggestion 
has been thoughtfully made by some California 
botaniste to change the generic name, sub- 
stituting Washingtonia. 

Belonging to the important order Legumin- 
osm, the red wood is a cousin to the rose wood 
of Brazilian forests, a species of Mimosa, that 
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and farms, schools and churches, supporting 
their share of the century of millions of our 
people, and contributing their stores of grain 
and meat to feed the populations of Europe ? 

The unsettled area of the thirteen original 
States aggregates 14,500 equare mifes. It is 
composed of the northern two-fifths of Maine, 
@ small tract in New Hampshire, and the Adi- 
rondsck regions of New York. 

Inasmitch as the unsettled area of the coun- 
try east of the Appalachians has been reduced 
by but 10,000 square miles during the fifty years 
since 1890, when this region embraced 70 per 
cent. of the population of the United States, to 
the present time, when it embraces but 40 per 
cent. of a population which has increased 
four-fold, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that, in the future, as in the past, intending set- 
tlers, will pass these regions by, to seek more 
fertile sofle and a warmer sun, beyond the great 
Atlantie chain. 


Of the original domain of the United States 
west.of the Appalachians, 20,500 square miles, 
about evenly divided between Wisconsin and. 
Michigan, remain, as yet, devoid of settlement 
Thesevare tracts still or recently covered by 
dense forests, or of a rocky character, contain- 
ing miffiéral deposits of an unknown value. 
Althougffi mining, lumbering, and fishing 
parties have invaded this region from all points 
during the past ten years, it is not probable 
that these lands will, at any near period, con- 
tribute appreciably to the grain production of 
the country. 

To the south lie two vast bodies of unsettled 
territory. Florida contains nearly 21,000 square 
miles still vacant of population. Much of this 
region is covered by dense forests and ever— 
glades, almost inaccessible to man. Of the re) 
mainder no smal) part consists of swamps and 
sandy barrens. Many s decade will pass before 
these vast spaces on the map of population wil 
be filled. é' 

Far in the Southwest, Texas shows 187,000 
square miles destitute of inhabitants. Much of 
this consiste of land now unoccupied, solely by 
reason of the newness of settlement in that 
region. Other vast tracts are destined to afford 
a field only for a few thousands of herdsmen 
and cow-boys ; other vast tracts have, so far as 
known, no adaptation whatever to the wants of 
civilized man and must, through an indefinit. 
future, remain the ranging-ground of the buffalo 
and the Apache. 

Of the remaining domain of the United States 
west of thé Mississippi and northwest ef Texas 
about 1,200,000 square miles ar) at present em- 
braced in the category of unsettledterritery or. 





has been the receptacle for legions of pi and 
their inborn harmonies. One might imagine 
the wood itself to be sensitive, as it is beautiful 
improved by art. 

A Spanish king, viewing for the first time a 
specimen of the American logwood, of the 
same order, named it Braza, from its color; 
hence the future name of Brazil. Itis one of 
the red woods. 

Thé Sequoia is a cone-bearing evergreen, hav. 
ing close affinity with the real Cedar, and not 
with the Cypress family, as first supposed. As a 
species it was discovered in 1706. Its wood is 
of a much lighter hue than red cedar and has 
been of great value to settlers in the Pacific 
states. The timber seems to be almost imper- 
vious to decay. Scientifically and reasonably 
a number of these enormous trees are estimated 
to be at least 4,000 years old. Description gives 
no adequate realization of their magnitude. 
They must be seen with the bodily eye. A new 
“grove’’ has been discovered, more properly 
a section of aix miles square, covered with giant 
Sequoias, and “ younger ones from 100 to 1,000 
years old,” supposably. 

Locally the Sequoias are not called red 
woods; but botany thus distinguishes them as 
belonging to a class or sub-division. Some of 
the great trees have been felled, with mighty 
throes and falling crash, to provide timber for 
railroad purposes, A peculiarity of the wood 
when in the form of thin boards is its readiness 
to split. Such boards are often wet before 
nails can be driven into them without slitting 
them into cracks. 





ADDENDUM. 


As we cast our eyes on the broad surface of 
the United States, it might seem that our peo- 
ple had, as yet, little more than commenced the 
occupation of their patrimonial estate. The 
wholly unsettled area of the United States, as 
shown by the census of 1880, amounted to about 
1,400,000 square miles, being nearly one-half of 
the area of the country. 

Where.are the vacant tracts? What is their 
character In the respects of soil and climate? 
What their prospective capability of agricul- 
tural ‘production? Wil they remain unoccu- 
pied through the period while our population 
is rising from 50 to 100 millions, as they have 
remained without inhabitants while our popula- 
tion has increased from four to fifty millions ; or 
will the thirty or forty years necessary to raise 
our numbers to that gigantic total just men- 
tloned find these regions covered with shops 


pied only by Indians—viz.: in Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, 90,000; in Montana 
Dacotah, and Wyoming, 355,000; im Oregon’ 
Washington, and Idaho, 188,000; in New Mexico 
and Colorado, 155,000; in California, Nevada, 
Utah, and Arizona, 350,000; in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, 64,000. 

Of this aggregate one-fifth, or about 240,000 
square miles, is comprised within Indian reser- 
vations. Of the remaining four-fifths how 
much remains destitute of population purely 
by reason of the newness of the country and ite 
very recent and partial explorations? How 
much, on the other hand, by reas@n of rugged- 
ness and ill adaptations to human wants, is 
likely to remain unoccupied through e@ distant 
future? This is a question which, though the 
answer must necessarily be vague, in the absence 
of precise data, is yet of such tremendous im- 
port to the power and the consequence of our 
country that it cannot be without interest or 
profit to consider the matter in the light of our 
present knowledge. 

One great part of the region in question is 
comprised within the Cordilleran chain of 
North America ; a mighty mass of mountains, 
unequaled in their totality upon the face of the 
globe, forming, when seen by the eye that i 
not bewildered by complexity or the contradic 
tion of individual features, a vast lozenge- 
shaped figure upon the surface of the Con- 
tinent, bounded by two parallel north and 
south and two northwest and southeast sides, 
the length of each of the four sides being ap- 
proximately six hundred miles. 


Within the giant outlines thus drawn can be 
counted over and over again and still many 
times over as many peaks 12,000 feet and up- 
ward as Europe contains from the Atlantic to 
the Oural. These mountain ridges shut in 
numerous valleys, themselves five or six thou. 
sand feet above the sea, some of them large 
enough to form first-class states, which wilil, 
doubtless, become the seats of no inconsider- 
able populations, while here and there the dis- 
covery of rich mineral deposits will cause vil- 
lages and even cities to be perched eight or teu 
thousand feet above tide-water; but the great 
bulk of this mountain region is destined to re- 
main void of settlement through an intermin- 
able period, either from ruggedness of surface 
and barrenness of soil or from the lack of the 
moisture necessary for successful 

These and the great plains sloping eastward 
and westward from the outer walls of this 
mountain fortress form the “ Arid Lands,’* 





which are the subject of the valuable report 
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Maj. Powell, comprising, to his esti” 
mate, something more thah two-fifths of the 
entire surface of the country. Here the 45 to 
60 inches annual precipitation of the Atlantic 
coast is reduced to 15 and ‘even 10 or ‘fewer 
inches of rainfall a year. Agriculture is abso- 
lutely precluded, except upon the single condi- 
tion of artificial irrigation. To the eastward of 
the nearly north and south line which bounds 
the arid lands of the Contingnt Hes a zone 
consisting of vast elevated plains, whose sur- 
face offers no obstruction to the movements of 
population, whose soil is not wholly destitute 
of the elements of fertility, yet up whose slow 
incline population shows a great reluctance to 
climb. This is the region of high maximum 
temperature and of scanty rainfall, the precipi- 
tation ofthe year ranging from 12 to 28 inches. 
It constitutes what Powell calls the “ sub- 
humid region,” comprising hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles, divided, perhaps not 
unequally, between good and bad lands. Here 
agriculture may be carried on, but subject to cas- 
ualities which make its profitableness very ques- 
tionable, with the possibility of ultimate loss. 
Any year may be a good one ; but every year will 
not. Disastrous droughts occur over this zone, 
more. frequently, indeed, toward the west, yet 
even on its eastern border, in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Dacotah,the constant imminence of a partial 
or total failure of crops makes the occupation 
of these lands a very doubtful experiment. 
With a proper revision of our riparian laws 
and with improvements reasonably to be antic- 
ipated in the art of irrigation, such of these 
lands as lie near the streams may become the 
field of a highly successful agriculture. Those 
for which the supply in the streams is not suf- 
ficient will be cultivated at a risk of loss which 
the owners of small lote cannot afford to take. 
Possibly among the innovations of the coming 
age may be cultivating companies which, pos- 
sessing large capital, may be able to average 
good years and bad, as the poorsingle cultivator 
cannot, and may thus keep extensive portions 
of this zone in crops ; but this must be ded 


United States have, since 1862, conveyed quar 
ter sections to citizens or even to intending 
citizens. : 
During the past twelve months 600,000 immi- 
grants have arrived upon our shores and there * 
was afree farm for all who chose to-take it- 
The immigrants of another year and perhaps 
of still another are provided for; but what is 
to become of the millions whom Europe is 
ready to pour upon our shores ? It will s@arcely 
seem the United States any more when we 
cannot boast of our readiness to give a farm to 
every comer. It is a question well worthy of 
careful consideration what effect the loss of 
this free (by which I mean gratuitons) resort 
to the land will have upon the conditions of 
manufacturing among us and upon the char- 
acter of our industrial classes.—Gzn. FRANCIS 
A. Watxzr, in “ Agricultural Review.” 
cc 


A MODEL FISH-POND. .. 


A REPORTER chanced to be cantering along 
one of the characteristically rough roads in 
Western Virginia, near Clarke’s Gap, one day 
last Summer, when the dull roar of falling 
water attracted his attention. Glancing ahead, 
he perceived an unusual sight for that section 
of the country—a beautiful pond of large extent, 
ornamented by an open house of artistic design 
in the center of its waters, which was connected 
with the shore by a fanciful bridge. A wide, 
clean walk bordered the miniature lake, which 
mirrored the dense verdure of tall maples and 
other trees that partially sheltered it from the 
glare of the sun; and an old-fashioned stone 
wall, of that kind so common in this region, of 
flint and ironstone, lent a further charm by 
seenting the otherwise modern surroundings 
with an agreeable odor of antiauity. 

With journalistic assurance, which nothing 
daunts, the reporter dismounted and sought 
out the proprietor, who proved to be Mr. 
Thomas Paxson, one of the enterprising gentle- 
men of Loudoun County, Va. Having stated 





as very doubtful. Many well informed persons 
think that fully as much of this region is 
already improved as is likely to be maintained 
in cultivation; and, indeed, that a refluent 
wave of population from the extreme frontier 
{8 not improbable. 

It thus appears that, notwithstanding the im- 
posing total of 1,400,000 square miles of still 
unsettled territory, the amount of land avail- 
able for occupation for ordinary agriculture is 
not large. 

The Public Land Commission, in their report 
of 1880, ay: “ It wasestimated, June 30th, 1879, 
that, exclusive of certain. lands in Southern 
States, of lands over which the survey and dis- 
position laws had been extended, lying in the 
West, the United States did not own of arable 
agricultural public lands, which could be culti- 
vated without irrigation or other artificial 
&ppliances, more than the area of the present 
State of Ohio—viz., 25,576,960 acres.’’ 

The quantity of lands taken up in the arable 
region during the year ending June 80th, 1880, 
was about 7,000,000 acres. The Commission, 
therefore, reach the startling conclusion that, 
at the same rate of absorption, the arable lands 
so situated will all he taken up within three 
years, or by June 80th, 1883. Of the character 
and quantity of the public domain remaining 
June 30th, 1880, the Commission make the fol- 
lowing estimates in acres : 


(L,) Timber lands.............ssecccceseeeses 85,000,000 
(2.) Coal Jands (to be largely increased by 
better classification and survey).. 
(3.) Lands containing known mineral de- 
7 posits of value (subject to a large 
increase by new discoveries)...... 64,800,000 
(4) Arable lands remaining in Northern 
* States and Territories over which 
United States laws, as to survey 
and disposition, have been ex- 
tem@ed. ............sseesseccerseeeene 17,800,000 
(.) Lands in Southern States 
and unsurveyed...............+.++. 25,585,641 
(6.) Irrigable lands which can be taken 
under Desert Land act—say one 
twentieth of the inder—be- 
ing the lands which ean be irri- 
gated from the present water- 
GREED Sncdcossccocécowsece @ponetenes 80,000,000 
P age, grazing, 
desert, and all other lands useless 
for agriculture, by reason of alti- 
tude, lack of water, or soil, in- 
cluding balance of lands likely to 








s+ ceseceseseeetesccceses +++ 565,701,222 


It is, indeed, an astonishing ennouncement 
that the publie land system, so far as relates to 
agricultural settlers, has virtually come to an 
end; that the Homestead and Pre-emption Acts 
are practically exhausted of their contents ; 
that, within two or tatee years, a New England 
boy, desirous of making a home for himself, 
may search through the frontier states in vain 
finding, indeed, hundreds of millions of acres 
open to him, but no 160-aere lot which is worth 

entering at the Land Register’s atthe minfhum 





his busi , Mr. Paxson courteously proceeded 
to show the points of interest about the place. 
He was a true type of a Virginian, with a 
disinterested kindness beaming in his counte- 
nance and a determination to make a stranger 
feel at ease, which he displayed in his extremely 
courteous attention. Around him constantly 
hovered an amusing satellite, which always 
turned the dark side of its face toward its 
planet, for the reason that it had no other side 
to turn. It was, in brief, a sable youth of nine 
or ten Summers, who, forgetful of father and 
mother, chose to share the daily vicissitudes and 
labors of an adopted master. 

We were soon standing within the open 
structure in the pond. 

“ Ring ’em up,” said Mr. Paxson to his 
‘‘ satellite,’’ at which he began to jingle a little 
bell vfgorously. In a moment a commotion in 


and waves like the wakes of little boats could 
be seen in every direction leading toward the 
house, and before long the water around us 
seemed almost to boil with the schools of fish 
that gathered at the call. He then fed them 
corn, bread broken into small fragments, and 
green corn cut off the cob. The fish scrambled 
after it like so many street gamins after a 
penny, and some, more venturesome than the 
rest, fine, large fellows, that must bring down 
the scales at five or six pounds, would leap far 
out of the water, to catch a piece they saw 
coming. 

There is a platform two feet beneath the sur- 
face of the water, extending several feet beyond 
the house all around it, to catch the food. 
Otherwise much of it would be lost, and, laying 


while, render the water foul and unhealthy. 

The pond is complete in every particular. It 
occupies three-fourths of an acre with an 
average depth of eight feet. The banks are 
lined inside with a plank wall that reaches sev- 
eral feet beneath the bottom of the pond, 
effectually precluding all possibility of an 
escape of the water by muskrat borings or the 
washing of the waves. Another advantage it 
possesses, securing it against inundation in the 
event of a freshet, is that the surface of the 
water in the pond is six feet above the meadow 
in which it stands. The advantage of this over 
the common method of building ponds, as low 
or lower than the surrounding land, can be 
readily seen and is by no means a minor con- 
sideration. The pond is fed by a stream, suffi- 
cient, water from it conducted in a blind 
ditch. The water is received in a pipe six 
inches in diameter, which leads it six or eight 
feet into the blind ditch. Thus only so much 
water as can enter a six-inch pipe is admitted 
to the pond, which prevents it being flooded or 
washed out everf in the highest water, and im- 
munity from dirt and the admission of small 
creek fish, which would in many ways injure 
and destroy the cultivated fish, is accomplished 
by interposing a fine screen between the creek 
and the mouth of the pipe. 





price of $1.25 an acre; none that is worth, for 
tage purpesie, oven the $26 for which th, 





the water was noticed over the entire pond, ~ 


in the mud on the bottom, would, ina short 
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ised in tho highest estimation for the table in 
Europe. The price paid for it by the Parisians 
seems almost incredible. Fifty eents a pound 
is the sum it commands in the Paris markets. 
The average weight of the fish sold is about 
four and a half pounds, which brings the 
average price up to two dollars and more 
apiece. 

Americans, however, will pay no such price 
as that and fifteen cents a pound is all they 
will command in our large cities. 

Prot. Stephen Baird, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, first directed public attention to 
these fish, about twenty years ago, and estab- 
lished ponds for their culture in Washington. 
Dr. Hassell, a German, was brought here to 
superintend the work and the government 
ponds are étill in his charge. Any person hay- 
ing @ suitable place for them can obtain a num- 
ber (five pairs) to stock a pond, upon applica- 
tion, accompanied with a ful] description of his 
facilities for propagating them. 

Mr. Paxson first obtained one hundred and 
forty from Dr. Hassell, about three months 
after hatching. His fish spawned when two 
years old, although the authorities claim they 
must be three years oldsbefore spawning. One 
fish, itis said, will spawn 400,000 eggs. Of course, 
all of these do not hatch ; but it is safe to count 
on one fish out of a hundred eggs. In three 
years they are ready for market. Those in this 
pond, two years old, measure eighteen. inches 
and weigh three and a half pounds. 

The three varieties—‘‘ scale,”’ ‘‘leather,”’ and 
‘marrow’ carp—are raised here together. The 
difference between them amounts to little more 
than a differente in the arrangement of the 
scales on the body. The meat of all isthe same, 
similar in appearance to the shad, but of a more 
delicate flavor. 

Mr. Paxson has also a smaller pond, long and 
narrow, to prevent much agitation of the water 
by wind, in which the fish spawn on swamp- 
grass, planted there for that purpose. Such a 
spawning pond is a necessity if the grower 
hopes to-have any eggs hatch or to rear the 
fry in their first few weeks of helplessness. 

In Winter the fish all collect in ditches or 
“kettles’’ inthe bottom of the pond, where 
they hibernate. 

This is one of the few model ponds in the 
country. Nothing is neglected for the comfort 
and safety of the fish, and a more profitable in- 
vestment of acomparatively small sum of money 
could scareely be made. One acre is sufficient 
land and $2,000 sufficient capital, and in three 
years the returns begin to come in and pay an 
enormous per cent. on the investment. 

In five years Mr. Paxson will ship 100,000 fish 
per annum, or say 500,000 pounds of meat 
dressed. This may seem like a “fish story,” 
but even very low figuring proves it. 

The Government has frequently urged 
farmers throughout the country to build ponds 
and stock them with fine varieties of fish, which 
the authorities at Washington will cheerfully 
furnish, free of charge.—Syracuse Journal. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 








Tae Blue Limestone, commonly known as 
the ‘‘Blue Grass ’’ section of Kentucky covers 
10,000 square miles, or 6,400,000 acres—more 
than double the present wheat acreage of Great 
Britain. It appears to have been overlooked 
by the commissioners ; but, with a tolerable 
system of farming, it is capable of producing 
as large a crop of wheat per acre, without 
manure, as the average of the high farming of 
England, the rotten limestone containing a very 
large proportion of phosphates, sending up new 
elements of fertility every year, so that the cost 
of production is only the cost of cultivation and 
of harvesting the crop. This section has had 
only an indirect connection with the seaboard, 
bat will presently have one or more direct 
lines of communication, averaging about 650 
miles, 

The only reason that a full supply of wheat 
may not then be profitably sent to England at 
thirty shillings a quarter will be that hemp, 
tobacco, horses, mules, and cattle will pay 
better. There are several other sections of the 
New South from which nearly or quite as good 
results may be expected, of which even we at 
the North as yet know but little. 

Lest it seem rash to make positive assertions, 
let us consider some questions in regard to a 
small section of the New South, that may even 
make it necessary for some of our own country- 
men to study geography again. 

Cannot a square of land, about three-fourths 
as large as France, be marked off in the center 
of that portion of ‘the United States lying east 
of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio, com- 
prising portion only of the states of Kentucky, 
Te ‘nessee, Alabama, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, and Virginia, covering the “ Blue 
Grass,” the “ Piedmont District,” the ranges 
of the southern Alleghenies and the Blue 
Ridge, with the rich upland valleys 
between, all of which section will range from 
resi. meee feet above the sea ss ane 

from malaria,unless it be in some of the 





river bottoms? .Is not this section, which is 


nearly twice the area of Great Britain, equal to 
Great Britain and France combined in the 
variety and quantity of its possible mineral 
products and more than equal to eitfiér in its 
possible agricultural products ? 

It contains the purest iron and coal in close 
proximity, salt, sulphur, copper, lead, zinc, 
corundum in greatest abundance, and also 
gold, which could well be spared if tin might 
take its place.—Epwarp ATKINSON, in ‘‘ The 
Journal of the American Agricultural Associ- 
ation,”’ 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE IN 
CONSTIPATION. 

Dr. J. N. Roprnson, Medina, O., says: “I 
have used it in a case of indigestion and con- 
stipation, with good results. Inmervous pros 
tration its results are happy.” 











AS arr 
“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 
a 8 Spring inte on at Mores ay Le=4 
e Grea westshould n 
fal ho toteten hemsel lves of the advantages offered 
y 





NORTHERN P, RAILROAD 
ee + ~ suetioment of lands along its 
nneso' 
Th he Northern Pacific Ral through a region 
nno' 
7 BEATE ULN ES OF CLIMATE, 
WEALTH NATUR 
Bat as Bone 
CHA LABORERS, and MINE 
CRE PEBERMEN. BUS BS MEN, ap TOURISTS. 
a ~ at J — stom j R Is MaR 


is occupation ; A 
KETS. GOOD. BUSIN! ES, and 
FINE CHANCES or PA G 
e NEw I Ht Cf 
= ge existing settlements 
alone ite” fine of the Bi Pacific Railroad in 


Minnesota and Eastern Dakota is 
Fd > pormanenty of the = ural interests of 
e en 


chuck ORR tas ete eters 
off re at ‘and. on easy terms 
nm 
min MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
0 acres awaiting 
d In MONTANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
THE QORTHERN A COURTRY has NO 
For detailed information on all points app-:y at or 
address the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RATEROAD COM- 
PANY, 


Ne. 285 Broadway. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STAVDARD 


SGALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 











RSnr. Ran MILL AND CRADLE CO 
blast Grete, Lae and Rice Fans, Sout, 

ern Potters Turkey W and engine e Cradleh 
Melfbee. Co., N. Y. 





KIDNEY-WORT 
RE 





LYDIA _E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for ail FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
incuding Leucorrhesa, Irregular and Painful Men- 
struation, Inflammation and Ulceration of the 


Womb, Flooding, PROLAPSUS UTERI, etc. 








ROOFS 


Repaired and Coated 


‘*VAN ORDEN’S” 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF COATING, 


GUARANTEED WATER-TIGHT, AT ° 


| 1-2 cts. Square Foot Upward. 


Estimates Free. Prompt Attention. 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., & Bros., and 86 Insur- 
ance Companies. New roofs aid and warranted ten 


yoore, Water- 
Vv. RD: F COATING, with stugle direo- 
tions, > , shipped everywhere. 

20 YEARS. 





PLASTHCSSLATE ROOF CBG 


Dane, New York. 


can er: Fg tt Ia betidinns. oe ASpeALt 
ROO) on at or see cen r 
squarefoot. Will last thirty ha whihout repairs. - 

VAN ORDEN’S TILE-PA ROOFS, _ ¥ cents 
square foot. Suitable for Sasciest traffic, for busi- 
ness, or pleasure. 





NEE IN 3852. 


JACKSON B SRO DE ERS, 
A 
New York ay in Tile Works, 
Ome bt Geant oe men on "Wy. 








Round, Sole, and Herse-Bhoe Tile, 
over 18 1 in the cargo or in the 
smallest q tity, on at ete 

any = Tile de- 
are. Price List s plication aod pane. 
ice-List sent on application and prac- 

tical drainers fumptehes, a 
put andim machinery, weare 


this season a ve Lm pay: Round . In 
fact. they far excel any offe to the public hereto- 

at great reduced prices. Have always 
T A 


for sale. ress J BROS. 
(Plegse mention 





ae ee ae . V. 8, was recently cattle 
British Government. 
MOOKK hee ‘Albany, N. ¥- 




















STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Frent Street, 


p> - waaay rea Seuee bee “invited to send for 
BELLS. 
Clinton H. hay a seon pall Co., 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. .The cover has “Tue Inperewpent”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome yolume. They will be de 
livered at our officé ontbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder fs 
given below : 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine *Stesl Bi 

ings and the following Publications, which 

sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named, 


ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” py Ritchie. Size 


0s MOOK I once waive eatanee ssc cesececgange coe 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the EMQravel.........6605 cccsecceecses 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

iw, BBBAG.. 65 o.svino corres. cpeccavescecsceessses 200 
The Same, in ‘Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 


EX-VIOE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 18x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Biwe, 1OMBO 0.2... .scesececcsesedeseccceuansereess 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16x20..... eeecensees 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.........++-0+0+ + 100 


above are printed on heavy white paper 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenters, Bound in Cloth. 


251 Broadway, New York, 


The Pudependent: 


SUBSCRIPTION. 











TERMS OF 

52 Numbers (postage froe).........+- + sees eeceees 
26 » (6 mos.) (postage free).. 

13 “ (8 mos,), =~ neem 

4 ao (1 month), - bagscer ie 

2 bag (2 weeks), m= os 


1 Number (1 week), * 
One subscription two years,, ,......--.ccciseeeee 
One subscription with one xEw subscriber, in 





OMG POMIFANCE.... 6.6.0. secvcresnececerereceres 5 00 
One subscription with two new subscribers, in 

OME TEMITCANCE ........cecscaccncecwescececene oe 7 0e 
One subscription three years... ..........e.serete 7 00 
One subscription with three yzw subscribers, 

im Ome PemMittamee. ........ 6666... cecceeeceeeceeee Ss 50 


One subscription four years.,...........c.-sseers 
One subscription with A bo REA in 





One subscription five years. 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January ist, 1882, Tux InperExDent will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January ist, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Cepies Free upon Application. 


[@- Make ‘all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


ta” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neftherof 
these can be procured, send the money in a Ream- 
TERED LeTrzr. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

No names entered on the subseription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address Jabel on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 

‘or the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is’ 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
OS pay MP son LOW P06, No, 188 Fleet Street, 
wn oo inte to receive subscriptions 
and eo sements. 


P. . “Box 2787, a ID Pr ohr: 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


Oruer first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Tae INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 











RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
eee Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 


avhee renmeecernndtd T5e.; 1 hagsecccchesehestey 
4 times (one “month).,70c. $eneerine mea. 
18 (three months)65c. 3 *“ (W 
26 (six 2 = (six 
68 6” «(twelve “ )50c.'52 “ {fuetve * a 





es hat ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ej mre Ry 
Mare AND DEATHS, D 
* ‘Over that. “Twenty five Gentes & 


= ig ‘or advertising must be made in advances, 
i Garees letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 








261 Broadway, New Yorks Cisy, 


























| i 





eBay ary N & ©O., 
Partet, reh, and Lodge Furniture, 
27 Sudbary Mtreet. Boston. Maes. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Sohne, Saas. | 


Decorated Fr’h Creag oe Bote Sets, 44 pieces. } 





Ghansber wot. ete aie. a0ten 044 
ate ee anit cook 


application. Estimates tu : 
Cc. — » eee Cooper Institute, New York City. 


vw tS ee free of eharge 
seater 0. D. or P.O, Homey Weer 


| 
\ 
‘ ¥ 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


MNABFE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore.. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
: WHEELER REFLECTORS. 
z Co 












lars. One agent wan dat once in every town. 


Tt) ASPINWALL & SON, 


ese~ 
fad 





' 


Now 75 and 77 West 234 Street, New York | 


{ Bapeale semple 
' 5 5 
r'tLEs Stasthe, Fire. tpelons | fos Decoration gen 
erajly, 

MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Etc. 


Sole Agents tor MINTONS and for the 


Cc CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 





SCROLL SAWS 
sraae a Sarasa ass | 






Price, $10 to S20. 
New Catalogue free. Address 


SENECA MANUPACT'G 00., 


Seneca Falls, N. 


THE 


SPOOL 
SILK. 


by 
T. G. SELLEW, 


Neos 111 Falton Street, <.<_- - New York. | 





MANUFACTURER OF 
oF ICk AND LIBRA 


psusposme APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY bee OF PRESENTATION. 


fire. One pairjas ve 





Y., U. & A. 


STANDARD 


Y FURNITURE: 


ine CY Cyn OER & ROLL-TOP DESKS: 
tted up with Counters and 
porcine, - for the celebrated 
’ Wooton DES 


page Yate 
KE POPE, M'F'G CO., 





ere 


TANITE seve 


ey - 
HEELS so 
GRINDING ‘MACHINES Moures Oo ¥ 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 
7 — wT 








107 Lake St.. Chicag: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams 


etc. 
Works Founpep rm 1832. 


them by the Universal E: 
hibition at Paris, France, 
1 





BICYCLES. 
Thousands in dally use by doc 
tors, lawyers. ministers, it re 


merchants, etc., etc. Send Scent 
stamp for ele gantly illustrated 36. 


i? Weshingeo n St. ~ Boston, Mase Mase. 


87 John St., New York, and 


Highest medal awarded 


x- 
in 


; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873; and Centeunial Exhd- 





bition, 1876. 
_,OMBAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 8 
¢ GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, & 















PTORAL (° TALONUES FREE 
ten, Bhot Gens, Revolvers, Ammanition, eines, * 
Tackie, Razors, 2c. sent ©. O. D.for examination. 


address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsbargh, Pa. 





AXKYTHLN 
- 


COLUMBIA: 


Garden | 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


The King of the Body is the brein; the 
stomach its main support; the nerves its meseen- 
gers; the bowels, the kidnéys, and the pores its 
saleguards. Indigestion creates a violent revolt 
among the attaches of the regal organ, aud, to 
bring them hack to their duty, there is nothing 


e regulating, purifying, invigorating, cool- 
ion of TarRrant’s Setrzer APERIENT. 
ates the system and restores to health 
e body and the mind. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FALL 


Large Stock, New Styles, Low Prices, 


DEVLIN & €0., 


BROADWAY, GORNER WARREN STREET. 
SIMPSON; HALL, MILLER. & CO., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


of High Quality and im Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for.the Table. 





























B is I have sid bought, ata ery sumenergat ly fine Old nods. 
settings, others mounted from $18 to $800 cach. Laws each. 
PIN Pina 10. 4800. Finger- ; = yer pets. Every Bs 


Z $1,000, 
of this lot fs w lately’ ps fect. 
fume Set OLD MINE meee cre, 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, cor. Broqme St, ; 
meer mee Ache ke 








I have an- 
color and 





= Middletown, Conn, 
SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New Designs for Fall of 1882, 
Vow READY. 
Salesroom, 13 John S8t., New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Mathematical Instruments, Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery. 


‘A COMPLETE LINE OF MATERIALS FOR OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING, 
PENCIL AND CRAYON DRAWING, WAX FLOWER MAKING, Ete. 


FROST & ADAMS, Importers, 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


UF motalip | Burt’s Shoes. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
7 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 


for Viet, Tlustrated Cata- 

















Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 






yY mail. Send your ad- capes vorders 
dress, and we will forward it atten- 


by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, 

Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
ac. W. LAKE, 

IMPORTER OF JAPAN AND CHINA 
TEAS, PORCELAIN, AND PAPER, Ete. 
P,-O. BOx 284, 74 PINE ST., New York. 
PRICE-LIST OF IMPORTED JaPaNRSE NAPKINS. 





LAMPS 
FANOY POTTERIES, 


Absolutely Safe. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 





nodoro' 
and wholesome in every respect. It is cheaper than 
washing. They e ed 
besides being useful for a Napkin at the same time. 


- HOLLINGS @ Co., 





To obviate the many complaints 
caused by the dissatisfaction in. 
the wear of black silks, 


Messrs. JAMES MoCREERY &-CO, 


have advanced the . standard. of 
their widely-knot’n “CACHE- 
MERE SUBLIME DE HOVI.” 
These goods are made by hand, 
are of a pure vegetable dye, and: 
less liable to break or wear shiny 
than any other black sttks. They 
strongly recommend them in every 


be te: ~<a McCREERY & 00% -* 


Brod@way, Corner 11th Street. 





UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION CALLED TO OHINA 
PARLOR. ON SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING, 
AND ART ROOM, FIRST FLOOR EXTENSION ON 
CLARK STREET. DINNER SETS FROM $13 to $1,000; 
GAME SETS, FROM $5 TO $200; ‘AST SETS, 
FROM $6 to $150; DESSERT FROM $5 TO 
9500 THE DOZEN; PORRIDGE SETS, FROM $6 TO 
$25; SOUP SETS, FROM $8 TO $150; TEA SETS, 
FROM $8 to $200; FISH SETS, FROM $10 TO $150; 
COURSE SETS, ASPARAGUS SETS, BERRY SETS. 
FANCY JUGS, Erc,, Erc. BY FAR THE LARGEST 
AND BEST COLLECTION OF DECORATIVE OuJECTS 
POR HOUSEHOLD US&TO BE FOUND IN THE 
UNITED STATES. PRICES MODERATE. THE AT- 
TENTION OF DEALERS IX ART GOODS THROUGH. 
OUT THE COUNTRY INVITED. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246 to 252 Fulton St. and 110 Clark St,, 
BROOKLYN, ¥..¥. 


STATEN ISLAND | 
FAN! DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and? John m-. N, ¥. 


Window Shades, 
ete. cleaned or dyed. 
Emplo: 





Gouds received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT. NEPHEWS & CO., 
Neos. Sand 7 John St., N. ¥. 


1789. BACON PIANOS, 1882 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


147Z3and 1475 BROADWAY, near 43nd St., 
New York. 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 













imported Art Tiles, 
from Minton’s, Maw’s & Boote’s. 
Suitable for gS ei. 
orem Fe a 

Special Designs Wf, Estimates 








EDWARD BOOTE, 
No. 11 East Nineteenth St., N.Y. & 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 


* Bharsh LIGHT: 


Church 
FRINK'’S 
















to. churehes and the trad 





and are ame desirable in_ every 
meals are served, Lunch Rooms, Parti icnics, ete. ar cg a St., 
Send 25 Cents for One Dozen Samples. Boston, Mass. 
eof Pa n inches......... xi5. 20x Send for New Ilustrated Circular. 
Plain Naj >. . 83 7 50 $10 00 
With Printed Border, , 5 00 000 1850 
plat eqneaen with ( 1250 1500 


card, * 
RADES IN STOCK. 


HARRIS BROS., 


407 Gth Ave., near 25th. St. 
te * QUES, DOLMANS on 


lee te 
sitet 





and FUR TRIM. 


IL 











lL. P. FRINK, 651 Pearl St, N.Y. 














=a 





Tas ‘ lwoepewpert * Paes 91 a¥> O98 Rose Grazer 
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